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Preface 


his book argues that we have moved into a new cultural period, automodernity, 

which represents a social, psychological, and technological reaction to post- 
modernity. In fact, by showing how individual autonomy is now being generated 
through technological and cultural automation, I posit that we must rethink 
modernity and postmodernity. Part of this rethinking entails stressing how the 
progressive political aspects of postmodernism need to be separated from the 
aesthetic consumption of differences in automoderntiy. Ultimately, I posit that 
what defines postmodernity is the stress on social constructionism, secular 
humanism, and progressive social movements that challenge the universality and 
neutrality of modern reason. 

In order to distinguish automodernity from postmodernity, I begin this book 
by analyzing the role of new media in catering to an antisocial model of libertar- 
ian politics and subjectivity. Thus, Chapter 1 concentrates on the use of new 
media technologies in the current backlash against the postmodern welfare state 
and progressive social movements. This chapter also introduces my critical 
rereading of postmodernity and postmodern academic theory. 

In Chapter 2, I switch my attention to the recent history of cultural studies and 
the analysis of new media in critical theory. In examining the work Henry Jenkins, 
I reveal how the field of cultural studies has become a backlash discourse, and while 
this mode of academic criticism once concentrated on the roles of race, gender, and 
class in the social construction of media representations, it has now shifted its atten- 
tion to how particular individuals find meaning in diverse media. By performing a 
genealogy of cultural studies, I will argue that academic criticism is itself mirroring 
the cultural move from the stress on the social to the emphasis on the individual, 
and this transition has important political and theoretical effects. 

In Chapter 3, I use the work of Frederic Jameson to posit that we need to rethink 
his notion of postmodernity in order to differentiate between the progressive 
aspects of social constructivism and the regressive appropriation of cultural differ- 
ences for aesthetic and economic purposes. I also demonstrate that radical academic 
thinkers, like Jameson, tend to unknowingly participate in a conservative backlash 
against postmodern social movements. In fact, Jameson is openly hostile to these 
new modes of political protest and organization because they do not take on a 
classic Marxist stress on a total revolution against a totalizing system. 

Chapter 4 continues this critique of academic theory by looking at the work 
of Slavoj Zizek. My central contention is that Zizek also participates in a strong 
automodern backlash against postmodern progressive social movements, and 
by critiquing his work, we can see how academic theory often functions to repli- 
cate destructive aspects of the status quo, while it pretends to offer a space for 
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transgression and subversion. Central to this critique of Zizek’s work is a 
demonstration of how he misreads Lacan through a reactionary discourse. 

In the next part of the book, I turn to the role of cultural studies and critical 
theory in contemporary politics, institutions of higher education, and cultural 
productions. Chapter 5 uses critical postmodern theories to examine the psycho- 
logical foundations of the new Right. By offering a psychoanalytic reading of 
Jurassic Park alongside an analysis of a book on backlash politics, I articulate the 
central psychodynamics of the conservative reaction against feminist theory and 
the rise of women in diverse aspects of contemporary society. 

Chapter 6 uses the theory of automodernity to describe how American univer- 
sities have become a central location for the backlash against social movements, 
secular humanism, postmodernity, and social constructivism. Thus, instead of 
seeing universities as one of the last bastions of progressive thought, 
I reveal the ways universities often function to contain a radical intellectual class 
through the promotion of the automodern stress on automation and autonomy. 
I also use this chapter to examine the ways the Left and the Right misrepresent 
multiculturalism, cultural relativism, and postmodernity. 

In Chapter 7, I flesh out the concept of automodernity by turning to three very 
different cultural productions: the video game Grant Theft Auto, the rapper 
Eminem, and the movie, The Matrix. What I find in these disparate products of con- 
temporary mass culture is the same combination of globalized automation and 
individual autonomy coupled with a backlash against postmodern social move- 
ments and a veiled return to premodern social hierarchies. Moreover, all of these 
works show why race still matters in our supposedly postprejudice social order. 

In the final part of this book, I perform critical interventions into three 
different realms of contemporary society: education, social movements, and 
national politics. These chapters are intended to use postmodern critical theory 
and cultural studies to make concrete suggestions on how we can improve our 
contemporary social systems. For example, in Chapter 8, I posit that we need to 
reclaim the radical legacy of postmodernity by offering models of education 
that move the focus from the libertarian, automodern individual to the social 
construction of knowledge and progressive social movements. In discussing 
my disagreement with several new educational efforts to broaden multicultural 
tolerance, I posit the need for a psychoanalytically informed model of learning 
and ethics. 

Chapter 9 articulates the close relation between postmodernity, progressive 
social movements, secular humanism, and theories of social constructionism, 
and by examining my experience in the academic workplace justice movement, 
I show how universities are being transformed from below and how progressive 
changes are often being blocked by the automodern tendencies of highly 
individualized progressive faculty members. To help correct this problem, 
I offer examples of how nontenured faculty in the University of California have 
worked together to take back the institutions from antisocial, antipublic, and 
anti-educational forces. 

The final chapter in this book turns to new media in order to offer a new model 
of politics and democracy. In showing why we now have the ability to hold all of 
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our campaigns online, and therefore reduce the cost of campaigns to virtually 
nothing, I posit the need for a radical conception of digital democracy. This turn 
to social networks to transform our political system entails an undermining of the 
growing automodern libertarian consensus. Furthermore, I show how a new 
model of digital democracy counters the types of political organization favored by 
Slavoj Zizek, Ernesto Laclau, and Barack Obama. 
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Automodernity: Autonomy and 
Automation after Postmodernity 


ew Media, Cultural Studies, and Critical Theory after Postmodernism argues 

that we have entered a new era of cultural history, which is dominated by the 
paradoxical combination of social automation and individual autonomy. In using 
the term “automodernity” to describe this new cultural stage, I will show how pre- 
vious theories of contemporary society are wrong and misleading, and why we need 
to rethink many of the cultural oppositions that have shaped the Western tradition 
since the start of the modern era. To be precise, we can no longer base our analysis 
of culture, identity, and technology on the conflicts between the public and the pri- 
vate, the subject and the object, and the human and the machine. Moreover, the 
postmodern critique of modern universality and subjective unity does not seem to 
apply to the multiple ways people are using new media and technologies. Thus, 
instead of seeing individual freedom and mechanized alienation as opposing social 
forces, contemporary individuals turn to automation in order to express their 
autonomy, and this bringing together of former opposites results in a radical 
restructuring of traditional, modern, and postmodern intellectual paradigms. 

In order to understand how this new cultural period has come into being, it will 
be necessary to trace the movements away from postmodernity and modernity, 
which will, in turn, require a radical rethinking of these previous cultural terms. 
On the most basic level, I argue that automodernity reacts to the postmodern 
stress on social and cultural conflict by celebrating the autonomous individual’s 
ability to exploit unregulated, automated social systems. Moreover, while it may 
appear, as many have argued, that what we are now seeing is really a return to a 
sped up version of modernity, I posit that a central aspect of modernity was the 
production of the separated spheres of capitalism, democracy, and science, and 
what we are witnessing today through high tech, multinational globalization is a 
confusion and combination of these modern realms that were once kept apart.! 
For example, the World Wide Web combines and circulates science, capitalism, 
and democracy at the same time, and as Baudrillard argues, everything appears to 
be a business, while everything is seen as being political.” In turn, politics has 
become entertainment and a business, while science has become commodified 
and popularized. 
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Of course, scholars like Frederic Jameson would argue that it is postmodernity 
that defines the cultural period where all separate modern spheres blend together in 
a giant cultural collage or pastiche.* However, the problem with Jameson’s notion of 
postmodernity is that it combines together two opposing theories and cultural 
orders. On the one hand, Jameson uses the term postmodernism to refer to the 
progressive critique of modern universals, and on the other hand, he defines post- 
modernity as the commercialized appropriation of cultural differences. What the 
theory of automodernity does is separate a progressive model of postmodernity 
from a contemporary backlash against the postmodern critique of modernity. 
Also, by differentiating between the recognition and the consumption of cultural 
differences, we see how the neglected cause of postmodernity is the role played by 
multiple social movements fighting for minority rights. From this perspective, the 
organized power of women, ethnic minorities, workers, and colonial subjects all 
demanding an inclusion into modern notions of equality has fueled the postmodern 
critique of modern universals. Unfortunately, most academic theories and criticisms 
neglect the important roles these social movements have played in the rethinking of 
modernity and the formation of contemporary society, and so these hard-fought 
social gains are taken for granted and are easily absorbed into the automodern new 
media marketing of cultural differences.* As we shall see, contemporary intellectuals 
are often not as radical as they claim, and on a fundamental level, they help to clear 
the ground for an ideological reaction against the postmodern stress on social 
conflict and mediation.° 


Automodern Theory 


A central claim of this book is that since the automodern movement concerns a 
cultural backlash that is political, psychological, economic, technological, historical, 
and artistic, we need a theory that can integrate these different levels of thought 
and experience. Moreover, critical theory is not only supposed to help us to see 
connections and to relate seemingly unrelated phenomena, it also needs to be 
rhetorical in the sense that it has to be critically aware of its own use of language, 
while it is historically and psychologically accurate. For example, we can begin our 
understanding of automodernity by mapping out the historicized connections 
among contemporary political trends, new technological affordances, emerging 
economic relations, and diverse cultural productions. The difficult task that lies 
ahead is thus to bring together seemingly disconnected aspects of contemporary 
human experience. 

While the dominant megatrends that shape automodernity come from very 
different social domains, perhaps the most important and vital social, political, 
and historical factor is the libertarian backlash against the postmodern welfare 
state. According to this social logic, in order for the wealthy in “advanced nations” 
to rationalize the cutting of personal and corporate taxes, the welfare state has to 
be criticized and eventually reduced if not completely eliminated.® This reduction 
of social welfare policies and institutions requires a denial of minority-based 
issues. In other words, since women, ethnic minorities, working-class people, and 
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immigrants are seen as the cause for postmodern social welfare policies, part of 
the automodern rhetorical campaign is to deny the need to help these social 
groups. This rhetoric of denial occurs on several disconnected fronts. 

One major source for the denial of minority issues is in the rhetoric of reversed 
discrimination. In this structure, wealthy white males use the media to proclaim 
their own victim status and to deny the historical victimization of women, 
minorities, and non-Christians. On the most basic level, this linguistic political 
reversal posits that the most powerful people in society are victimized by having 
to pay for the governmental policies that help minority groups. This backlash 
includes not only the classic attack on affirmative action but also an assault on 
social welfare programs that help to feed, educate, and employ disadvantaged people. 
In fact, the first step of this backlash process is to argue that these disadvantaged 
people are not really disadvantaged, and this denial of social inequality is often 
coupled with the claim that we now live in a post-prejudice society, where there is 
an equal level playing field for all. Moreover, from this reactionary perspective, it 
is only the liberal media, educators, and politicians who really believe in social 
inequality in the first place, or to be more precise, Right-wing pundits posit that 
postmodern liberals want us to believe that minorities are oppressed in society, so 
that the elite liberal ruling class can take “our” money and make themselves feel 
good by helping the people liberals have represented as victims. 

While it may appear that the election of Barack Obama to the presidency of the 
United States shows a movement away from this backlash discourse, it is important 
to point out that Obama started his campaign by presenting himself as a universal 
candidate who did not stress his minority status. In fact, at the start of his cam- 
paign, his support in the African-American community was not very strong, and 
he only really gained the majority of black voters once he was attacked for his 
association to the Reverend Jeremiah White. Furthermore, after he became tied to 
the Reverend’s supposed black nationalism, Obama started to lose the support of 
white voters, and he only gained them back when he made a series of speeches dis- 
sociating himself from the Reverend. In other terms, in order to gain the black 
vote, he had to become a victim of white aggression, and to secure the white vote, 
he had to sacrifice his connection to blackness. In this three-part rhetorical structure, 
he first tried to cling to the modern universal discourse of equality, and later 
when he became connected to the postmodern fight for minority rights, he 
started to lose some of his general support. Thus, in the third rhetorical stage, he 
rejected his own association with black nationalism, and he was able to affirm his 
automodern identity as a post-prejudice candidate. Moreover, what differentiates 
Obama’s initial attempt to position himself on the level of modern universality 
from his final position as a post-prejudice candidate is the intermediate step of 
first claiming and then rejecting racial difference. 

It is important to stress the role of rhetoric in the multilevel automodern social 
movement. On one level, we find powerful corporations lobbying politicians to 
cut taxes and social programs to allow for the automatic self-regulation of the 
free market to emerge, and on another, disconnected level, we find Right-wing 
media personalities attacking “liberal” educators, politicians, and media.’ Yet, 
what often connects these different social forces is a shared use of reversed rhetoric. 
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Therefore, wealthy individuals and corporations claim that they need tax breaks 
because they are the real victims of social policies, while conservative pundits 
claim that they are the true victims of liberal media and progressive politicians. 
Both of these movements require a reversal of previous representations, and both 
rest on the same rewriting of social history. Also, in order to complete the cycle of 
rhetorical reversal, not only are wealthy people represented as being victimized by 
taxes and conservative talk show hosts presented as being victimized by “the lib- 
eral media,” but the so-called liberal forces of education, media, and politics are 
represented as the true victimizers. In other terms, according to this backlash rhet- 
oric, liberals want wealthy people to feel bad about their wealth, so liberals attack 
the rich for their success, and the privileged become the true victims.® 

Tied to this psychological rhetoric of victim reversal is the cultural movement 
against political correctness. Here, we encounter the idea that the postmodern 
need to promote the respect and tolerance for minority social groups promotes 
intolerance. According to this backlash logic, the fact that I cannot call a grown 
woman “girl” or “chick” means that my free speech is being curtailed, and I am 
being oppressed by an unnecessary social regulation. Once again in this structure, 
the socially aggressive person is positioned to be the victim, while the victim is 
seen as the true victimizer. Coupled with this reversal is the false social argument 
that since we no longer have real inequality in Western, developed societies, imag- 
inary inequality has to be invented by liberals and minority groups in order to 
gain power over everyone else.” 

This backlash against political correctness has become one of the driving forces 
behind much of American popular culture; moreover, performers and producers 
have realized that one of the best ways to draw a large audience is to claim that 
your production is politically incorrect. Furthermore, so many movies, songs, tel- 
evision shows, and digital videos do gain their power and audience by represent- 
ing prejudices and creating a space for people to freely say and do things that have 
been labeled to be insensitive or discriminatory.'° As part of the general effort to 
sell rebellion and youth, automodern marketers of pop culture unintentionally 
feed the conservative backlash against social programs and postmodern social 
movements. 

Another related but disconnected political movement is the constant effort of 
politicians to claim that they oppose “Big Government.” Some of this rhetoric comes 
from the perceived need of politicians to show that they are “against taxes” by argu- 
ing that they do not believe in social welfare programs.'! This antigovernment gov- 
ernmental rhetoric has been the dominant mode of political discourse since 1980 in 
the United States and can be found on both sides of the political spectrum. In fact, 
it is very important to remember that the youth of today have grown up in a culture 
where the dominant political message is that politicians hate politics and the gov- 
ernment. It is also crucial to recognize that so many young people today get most of 
their political news from comedy shows like The Daily Show, and so their position 
on politics is often shaped by the ironic mockery of all public officials and social 
programs.” Of course many of the comedians who mock the government on their 
television shows consider themselves to be progressive, but the effect of their dis- 
course is to fuel the antigovernment rhetorical movement. 
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While the financial meltdown of 2008 may have resulted in a renewed belief 
in the need for big government to step in and stimulate the economy, this return 
to big, modern government was coupled with an automodern push to cut taxes, 
demonize governmental officials, and deny minority issues. For instance, Obama 
made sure to tie his stimulus projects to deep cuts in personal and business taxes. 
Furthermore, many people blamed the financial crisis on the “liberal” policies 
dedicated to expanding home ownership to undeserving minorities. It is also 
important to stress that virtually every Republican voted against the stimulus bill, 
and this legislation brought on a strong conservative backlash against government 
spending and political officials. 

The automodern attack on the government and public officials is led by all 
forms of media covering the news. In many ways, we see that political news show 
have been turned into scandal mongering programs centered on an obsession 
with the private lives of public personalities, and since so many news outlets are 
driven by the need to compete for a dwindling audience, they have determined 
that the biggest thing that sells is watching people in positions of authority being 
humiliated. While one could argue that the humiliation of public personalities is 
not as big as a draw as stories that produce fear in the audience’s mind, what 
unites fear and scandal together is the negative depiction of the social world and 
the connected role of the media as the great presenter and container of fears and 
desires. 

So much of what I have been outlining would not be possible if people in 
American society had a stronger sense of what the government can do, and why 
we pay taxes and have social programs in the first place. However without knowl- 
edge of the positive roles social movements and public programs have played in 
shaping our lives, taxes are represented and experienced as simply theft. For 
instance, many young people do not know that their taxes help to fund police, 
education, hospitals, road construction, safety regulations, etc.'? Likewise, many 
young women rebel against feminists and feminism, but they do not realize that 
without this postmodern social movement, women would not be able to vote, 
learn, work, and socialize in the ways they do. For some reason, educational efforts 
have failed in teaching people about the positive roles of political and social move- 
ments, and so people are easily taken in by antitax, antigovernment rhetoric. 

Feeding all of these backlash movements is the growth in new media technolo- 
gies, which often help to produce a libertarian and antisocial worldview. On the 
most basic level, I will show throughout this work how new technologies function 
by rendering the postmodern social sphere invisible, and the central way this 
invisibility is produced is through the dual emphasis on technological automation 
and individual autonomy. Crucial to this analysis will be the idea that the modern 
forces of science, capitalism, and democracy have become automated through 
new technologies in the automodern period. In turn, the automation of the public 
sphere helps to produce a heightened sense of individual control and freedom. 

This political, historical, technological, and cultural backlash against post- 
modernity that I have been articulating here needs to be placed within a framework 
of rethinking postmodernity and modernity. Moreover, it will be necessary to 
show here how each cultural period must be considered as representing a series of 
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contradictions. For example, modernity depicts both the dominance of science, 
democracy, reason, equality, individualism, and tolerance, and the prevalence of 
impersonality, alienation, segregation, colonization, and social conformity. 
Likewise, postmodernity can be represented by the diverse social movements 
working to increase social justice and equality and the academic and artistic 
representation of cultural conflict for nonpolitical purposes. Also, automoder- 
nity will be tied, on the one hand, to the backlash against the postmodern welfare 
state, and, on the other hand, to the possibility for a real spread of democracy 
through new media communication technologies.’ However, to begin this 
work of historicizing our globalizing world today, we need to rethink the vexed 
question of defining postmodernity. 


Rethinking Postmodernity 


While some people have sought to dismiss the whole idea of postmodernity by 
labeling it an intellectual fad or a nihilistic radical movement, my intention is to 
show that postmodernism describes a series of contemporary social transforma- 
tions.'° In short, I want to rescue this term from its misuse by arguing that there 
are in fact four separate forms of postmodernity that have often been confused, 
and this confusion has hidden the notion that the world is made of multiple 
cultures, and therefore we should respect the knowledge and cultures of diverse 
communities. In fact, as the primary driving force behind postmodernity, 
multiculturalism is a reflection of the vital social movements of the twentieth 
century, which fought for civil rights, minority rights, women’s rights, workers’ 
rights, and political self-determination. Thus, in recognizing the essential 
values and historical contributions of diverse social groups, multiculturalists 
posit that there is no single, universal source for knowledge or truth. 
Unfortunately, this multicultural idea has often been confused with the notion 
that there are no truths or moral values since everything is relative to one’s 
own culture. This mode of cultural relativism is often a caricature of the more 
subtle idea that all truths and values are socially constructed. Therefore, a more 
accurate statement of multicultural relativism and social constructivism is that 
while there are truths and values, we can no longer assume that they are universal 
and eternal. 

Besides multiculturalism and social constructivism, a third mode of post- 
modernity concerns the academic critique of modern culture and philosophy. 
This mode of academic discourse often comes under the title of deconstruction 
and post-structuralism or just simply “theory” and has been attacked for offering 
the extreme idea that our worlds are determined by language, but language can 
never escape its own domain, and thus ultimately all knowledge and meaning is 
suspect. While this overly generalized representation of postmodern philosophy 
can be questioned, what is often missed is the vital way that this theory of rhetoric 
has worked to undermine the naturalization and universalization of the modern 
discourses of science, democracy, and capitalism. Yet, as disruptive as these 
postmodern academic criticisms have been, they do tend to hide the important 
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connection between postmodernity and social movements. After all, what has 
fueled multiculturalism and the critique of modernity is the rise of collective 
action around minority rights, worker’s rights, civil rights, and women’s rights. 
These postmodern social movements have challenged many of the presuppositions 
of modern culture, and it is necessary to not confuse these crucial cultural changes 
with their reflection in various academic discourses. It is also essential to emphasize 
that if we want to promote positive social change, then we must be able to point 
to the social movements of postmodernity without being caught up in the more 
extreme forms of postmodern academic discourse. 


Postmodern Theories of Education and Society 


In surveying several texts defining postmodernity from the perspective of multiple 
disciplines, we find that the one consistent factor in the circumscribing of this 
historical period is a stress on the transition from the modern notion of 
Enlightenment reason to an emphasis on the social nature of all human endeavors. 
Thus, whether one is speaking about the contemporary loss of master narratives, 
the critique of universal science, the rise of multiculturalism, the downgrading of 
the nation state, one is dealing with an essentially social and antimodern dis- 
course. According to this postmodern logic, modernity represents the rise of cap- 
italism, science, and democracy through the promotion of universal reason and 
equality. Moreover, from a postmodern perspective, the modern period is seen as 
a reaction to the premodern stress on feudal hierarchy, religious fate, cosmic 
belief, and political monarchy. This coherent narrative moving from premodern 
to modern to postmodern modes of social order and collective knowledge can be 
challenged and debated, but what is certain is that this schema plays a dominant 
mode in contemporary intellectual history.’ 

In the field of education, for instance, the movement from modernity to post- 
modernity has often been tied to a belated acknowledgment of the multiple cul- 
tures that make up the world in general and the educational populations in 
particular. For example, Marilyn Cooper has argued that the central guiding force 
behind the development of postmodernism in education is the acknowledgment 
of cultural diversity: 


Postmodernism is, above all, a response to our increased awareness of the great 
diversity in human cultures, a diversity that calls into question the possibility of any 
“universal” or “privileged” perspective and that thus values the juxtaposition of dif- 
ferent perspectives and different voices and the contemplation of connections rather 
than a subordinated structure of ideas that achieves a unified voice and a conclusive 
perspective. (142) 


By stressing cultural diversity and “the contemplation of connections,’ Cooper 
points to a social and cultural mode of postmodern education challenging the 
modern stress on universality and unified subjectivity. Therefore, in this context, 
postmodern theory can be read as a response to multicultural diversity and the 
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juxtaposition of different voices and disciplines in an environment where social 
mediation trumps universal reason and individual autonomy. 

Like so many other theorists of postmodernity, Cooper’s understanding of 
this epoch is based on the idea that the conceptions of what knowledge is have 
shifted away from the previous modern stress on universal truth and unified 
individualism: 


The transition involves a shift from the notion of knowledge as an apprehension of 
universal truth and its transparent representation in language by rational and unified 
individuals to the notion of knowledge as the construction in language of partial and 
temporary truth by multiple and internally contradictory individuals. (143) 


According to this common academic argument, the movement away from the 
“modern” conception of knowledge as universal truth pushes people in post- 
modern culture and education to sift through competing forces of temporary 
truths, and this destabilized conception of knowledge and truth leads to the 
undermining of the modern individual of unified consciousness. In turn, under 
the influences of postmodernism, education and culture become social and 
nonuniversal. 

The social definition of postmodernism is also linked by Cooper to the role 
played by new computer-mediated modes of communication in culture and 
education: “in electronic conversations, the individual thinker moves ... into 
the multiplicity and diversity of the social world, and in social interaction tries 
out many roles and positions” (143). According to this description of electronic 
discussions, new technologies help to create a situation where individuals enter 
into a multicultural environment that stresses the social, dialogical, and interactive 
foundations of knowledge, communication, and education. While it does seem 
that new media does offer a more social and dialogical model for education and 
communication, I will argue later that this emphasis on the social nature of new 
communication technologies does not take into account the contemporary 
dominance of automation and individual autonomy in the production of auto- 
modernity. Moreover, due to their desire to promote a more socially responsi- 
ble and multicultural society, many educators have made the questionable 
assumption that networked collaboration equals an acceptance of cultural 
diversity and social responsibility. Not only do I think that this equivalency 
between new technologies and multicultural awareness is wrong, but I will 
argue that many new technologies can foster a highly antimulticultural mode of 
communication.!” 

Another serious problem with academic theories stressing a radical shift from 
modern universal reason to postmodern social mediation is that they are predicated 
on a strict linear conception of historical development, and this progressive model 
tends to ignore the continuation of modern and premodern influences 
in postmodern culture. An example of this common mode of argumentation 
can be found in the “new science” idea that we are now witnessing a radical shift 
in the transition from modern universal knowledge to the postmodern stress on 
the social construction of truth. Thus in George Howard’s understanding of the 
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conflict between objectivism and constructivism in the natural sciences, we find 
the following postmodern critique of modern universality: 


All across the intellectual landscape, the forces of objectivism are yielding to the 
entreaties of constructivist thought. But it is rather surprising that even our notion 
of science has been radically altered by recent constructivist thought. Briefly objec- 
tivism believes in a freestanding reality, the truth about which can eventually be 
discovered. The constructivist assumes that all mental images are creations of people, 
and thus speak of an invented reality. Objectivists focus on the accuracy of their 
theories, whereas constructivists think of the utility of their models. Watzlawick 
(1984) claimed that the shift from objectivism to constructivism involves a growing 
awareness that any so-called reality is—in the most immediate and concrete sense— 
the construction of those who believe they have discovered and investigated it. (187) 


According to this social constructivist interpretation of the sciences, the modern 
conception of knowledge as being universal and objective has been replaced by 
the postmodern notion that knowledge is always an act of interpretation and 
invention.'* Furthermore, by seeing science as the formation of shared con- 
structed versions of reality, postmodern scientists often take on a social and 
anti-individualistic conception of reality. 

This contemporary movement in the sciences from the modern individual as 
neutral observer to the postmodern social construction of accepted theories is 
linked to the rhetorical turn in all aspects of current academic culture. In fact, 
Alan Ryan has made the following argument about how postmodern rhetoric 
changes the definitions of the self and the very process of recording perceptions: 


Postmodernism is a label that embraces multitudes, but two ideas especially relevant 
here are its skepticism about the amount of control that a writer exercises over his 
or her work, and a sharp sense of the fragility of personal identity. These interact, of 
course. The idea that each of us is a single Self consorts naturally with the idea that 
we tell stories, advance theories, and interact with others from one particular view- 
point. Skepticism about such a picture of our identities consorts naturally with the 
thought that we are at the mercy of the stories we tell, as much as they are at our 
mercy. It also consorts naturally with an inclination to emphasize just how acci- 
dental it is that we hold the views we do, live where we do, and have the loyalties we 
do. (33). 


Here, individual autonomy is seen as something that has to be constantly negotiated 
and revised and is thus not a finished product, and this conception of subjectivity 
feeds into the social definition of postmodernity. However, as my students often 
posit in reaction to these postmodern notions of social construction, they do 
not feel that their autonomy and selfhood are being challenged and rendered 
transitory; in fact, students most often report a high level of perceived individual 
control and freedom.” Furthermore, the conflict between how students, and the 
general public, experience their own lives and how postmodern theorists describe 
contemporary subjectivity often works to make people simply reject these academic 
theories, and this resistance to theory is one reason why we may want to rethink 
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postmodernism through the development of automodernism. Thus, as academics 
are concentrating on critiquing modern notions of universal reason and unified 
subjectivity, students and citizens are turning to modern science and technol- 
ogy to locate a strong sense of individual unity and control. I am not arguing 
here that we should simply reject all postmodern academic theories because 
they do not match students’ experiences and perceptions; rather my point is 
that we should use these students’ resistances to better understand how people 
today are influenced by the automodern reinforcement of individual auton- 
omy, which tends to hide the roles played by social mediation and larger cultural 
forces. 

In fact, what the social or postmodern theory of selfhood tends to neglect is the 
psychological and virtual foundation of autonomy and subjective unity. For 
instance, if we examine how the sense of self is developed psychologically, we learn 
from Lacan that one first gains a sense of individual identity by looking into a 
mirror or external representation and seeing an ideal representation of one’s body 
as complete, whole, and bounded.” This mirror theory of selfhood teaches us that 
since we never really see the whole body at a single glance—at least not without 
several mirrors or cameras—our internal body map is actually an internalized vir- 
tual image and not a concrete material fact. In other words, our sense of self is 
psychological and virtual and not primarily social and material. Moreover, our 
subjective feelings of autonomy are built upon this imaginary level of selfhood: to 
have a sense of self-direction, one must first have a sense of self, and to have a self, 
one needs to first internalize an ideal body map. 

Social theories of subjectivity are thus misleading when they claim to depict a 
generalized undermining of unified subjectivity; yet, these same theories are vital 
when we want to discuss the possibility of social and cultural change. In the case 
of automodernity, I will be arguing that the power of new automated technolo- 
gies to give us a heightened sense of individual control often functions to under- 
mine the awareness of social and cultural mediation, and this lack of awareness 
can place the isolating individual against the public realm. Therefore, when my 
students reject postmodern theories because these self-denying concepts do not 
jive with their own self-understandings, we can posit that students and postmodern 
theories are both failing to distinguish between psychological and social models of 
subjectivity. 

For educators like Lester Faigley, the postmodern subject is defined as being 
multiple, and identity is seen as a process. In turn, this postmodern notion of 
subjectivity is contrasted with the Enlightenment ideology of subjective unity, 
coherency, objectivity, individuality, and universal scientific reason (4-7). 
Moreover, for Faigley, postmodern culture and new media technologies challenge 
these modern ideologies by emphasizing the contingent and social nature of all 
acts of writing and knowledge construction (8). It is also important to note that 
from Faigley’s perspective, there is a growing divide between postmodern students 
and modern teachers in the ways students and teachers tend to understand the 
functions and roles of writing, technology, and literacy in culture and education. 
While I do agree with Faigley that new technologies help to build a growing divide 
between teachers and students in terms of how they conceive knowledge, identity, 
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and media, my theory of automodernity argues that the simple replacement of 
modern individual unity with postmodern discontinuity fails to see how digital 
youth are merging the two sides of the modern divide: unified individuality and 
universal science. For example, in a prize winning essay from the Global Kids 
Contest on Digital Literacy, we find a young writer making the following argument: 
“Today, almost all the information that humans have gathered over thousands 
of years is at the tips of my fingers ... or those of anyone who cares to use this 
incredible technology” (“From Gutenberg to Gateway”). On the one hand, this 
statement points to a heightened sense of individual control and access, and on 
the other hand, it highlights a universal notion of information and technology. 
The Internet is positioned here to use automation and modern science to 
enhance the ability of individuals to access all information. Of course, this com- 
mon conception of universal access on the World Wide Web represses many real 
digital divides as it presents a universalized notion of individuality, and it is 
important to note that one possible reason for this rhetorical neglect of cultural 
differences is that the power of automation tends to render invisible social and 
material factors. 

The same essay indicates a possible source for this common contemporary 
rhetoric of universal access: 


Of all the media that I use, I have only touched a spoonful of the ocean that is digital 
media. There are still thousands upon thousands of other sites, games, songs, and 
other things that I have never used and probably never will use. Every day, though, 
I find that I need some obscure piece of information, and this new technology allows 
me to find it. I play games and listen to music, and this helps define what I like and 
don’t like. 


This digital youth feels that since there is too much information available on the 
Web for one person to encounter, then all information must be available: here, 
information excess leads to a sense of universal access. Furthermore, it is often the 
automated nature of new media that functions to hide social disparities behind a 
veil of easy, global access. In turn, this automation and autonomy of access height- 
ens a sense of individual control. Thus, what postmodern critics like Faigley might 
be missing in their accounts of contemporary subjectivity is the power of new 
technologies to reinforce the imaginary and real experiences of individual auton- 
omy through automated systems. 

Another important clarification to make is the connection between universal 
science and automation. In the common understanding of modern science and 
culture, academics and philosophers often claim that science is universal because 
it does not rely on social or personal beliefs. In fact, a key to Descartes’ develop- 
ment of the scientific method is his call to employ universal doubt to undermine 
all prejudices and approach every object of study with a shared transparent 
method open to all. Of course, Descartes developed his method as a counter to the 
dominant religious beliefs of his time, and central to his understanding of science 
was his investment in the idea of universal reason. While we may want to applaud 
the democratic and rational foundations of Descartes’ universal approach, it is 
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important to also note that the universalizing model of science, which posits the 
importance of a “value-free” method, can actually free scientists from ethical 
and social responsibility. Furthermore, in the application of modern science 
through the development of new technologies, we see how automated devices 
may create a responsibility-free zone where it is hard to locate any responsible 
ethical subject. 

What then often accounts for the connection between universal science and 
new automated technologies is the shared process of downplaying the role of 
social contexts in the shaping of science and technology. In fact, this modern stress 
on context-free universality and neutrality is discussed in Reinventing the University: 
Literacies and Legitimacy in the Postmodern University, where Christopher 
Schroeder examines how most textbooks and governmental policies present, “a 
universalized definition of literacy, as if what it means to be literate 
can be separated from the contexts in which literate practices are meaningful” 
(2). In this critique of the common use of the term literacy, Schroeder affirms the 
distinction between a functional and a critical understanding of literacy by dis- 
tinguishing the modern stress on universal neutrality from the postmodern 
stress on social context. From Schroeder’s postmodern perspective, the myth of 
a universal model of literacy is derived from the ability of powerful vested interests 
to hide their own particular values behind false claims of universal objectivity. 
Moreover, Schroeder posits that this rhetoric of universality still dominates the 
ways American educational systems are structured and the types of literacy that 
are affirmed in schooling (3). It is also important to note how contemporary 
subjects in their common claims of global access have adopted this universaliz- 
ing rhetoric, and therefore a key task of critical theory is to explore these rhetor- 
ical constructions that function to hide important differences and 
discrepancies. 

Essential to Schroeder’s analysis of the conflict between functional and critical 
models of literacy is his claim that the more school literacies are based on decon- 
textualized, universal models of information delivery, the more individual aspects 
of culture become the sole purview of experts (5). Thus, central to the modern 
organization of education is the dual process of universalizing educational access 
to school and segmenting individual subject areas into separate areas of expertise. 
Furthermore, from Schroeder’s perspective, functional literacy is dominated by 
the modern ideological interests of white, middle-class America, and these modern 
values, which are presented as being universal, no longer fit with the majority of 
contemporary students (6). 

In opposition to the modern stress on universal reason and neutral functional 
models of literacy, Schroeder affirms that students bring multiple literacies 
to universities, and these diverse models of social knowledge and learning are 
most often neglected by the traditional institutions (7). As many other scholars 
have argued (Gergen, 1991; Postman, 1992; Giroux, 1994), postmodern student 
literacies are shaped by the cultural realms of television, movies, the Internet, 
and advertising and not by the modern emphasis on books and reading as the 
central source of literacy (10). While one can argue that Schroeder and other 
postmodern critics are correct in seeing this conflict between older and newer 
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models of literacy, the stress on the modern universality of school-based literacies 
versus postmodern diversity of student literacies does not account for the spread 
of globalized media in automodernity. In other terms, new media technologies 
have absorbed modern universality into the globalized structures of automated 
systems, which in turn act to hide social mediation and to highlight individual 
control. Therefore, as we shall see below, automodern literacies based on television, 
advertising, movies, and the Internet do not undermine people’s belief in modern 
universal reason and unified subjectivity; instead, automodern technologies 
help to provide a greater sense of technological neutrality, universalized information, 
and individual power. 


Automodern Technologies 


To clarify how I am defining automodernity and the movement away from the 
postmodern stress on social mediation, we can examine several common tech- 
nologies that are prevalent in the early twenty-first-century globalizing world: 
automobiles, personal computers (PCs), word processors, cell phones, iPods, 
blogs, remote-controlled television, and first-person shooter computer games.”! 
These technological objects share a common emphasis on combining together 
a high level of mechanical automation with a heightened sense of personal 
autonomy.” In fact, this unexpected and innovative combination of autonomy 
and automation can be read as the defining contradictions of contemporary life. 
Importantly, while from the postmodern perspective, modern automation repre- 
sents a loss of personal control, in automodernity, automation leads to individual 
autonomy. 

We can begin our analysis of this strange combination of autonomy and 
automation in automodernity by analyzing the automobile as the precursor to 
this new way of being. In fact, the very name of the automobile indicates a 
technological push for both the autonomy and automation of movement. 
Moreover, cars represent a truly antisocial mode of movement that conflict with 
the more social modes of public transportation. Thus, in the contemporary car, 
the driver not only has the feeling that he or she can go where he or she intends, 
but there is also the development of a heightened sense of personal control and 
autonomy. After all, in popular culture, the automobile is one of the central 
symbols for freedom, mobility, and independence: it is the car that allows the 
teenager and the angry adult to escape personal alienation and set off for individual 
autonomy. 

The automobile also creates the sense of a personal environment where tech- 
nology enables a controlled world full of processed air, artificial sounds, and 
windowed vision; in fact, the car may even be experienced as a second body, and 
even though many people spend so much of their time stuck in traffic, the car 
retains the virtual and psychological sense of automated autonomy. Therefore, 
by analyzing the cultural and psychological import of the car, we can begin to 
see why people reject the postmodern notion that contemporary society is 
founded on the social construction of reality, the overcoming of individual unity, 
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and the critique of universal science. For the car as an early sign of automodernity 
is a vehicle for a nonsocial mode of personal freedom combined with a strong 
belief in the naturalness of scientific technology: cars are experienced as extended 
bodies that combine automation with autonomy and seem to render invisible 
most forms of social and cultural mediation. 

Like automobiles, PCs indicate a paradoxical combination of individual 
autonomy and automated mechanics. While some of the postmodern theorists 
discussed above argue that computers and other modes of new media allow for a 
high level of social and cultural interaction, and thus these new communication 
technologies help us see how the world is based on social mediation and inter- 
subjective communication, we can also understand these machines as central 
sources for a sense of personal control and autonomy.” Therefore, in the PC, the 
world comes to me: not only can I bring my office to my home, but electronic 
commerce and e-mail allow me to escape from the need to engage with people in 
a public space. This privatization of public interaction echoes the larger political 
movement to undermine the notion of a modern public realm protected by a cen- 
tralized government (The Welfare State).*4 In short, the PC has enabled citizens 
the freedom to avoid the public and to appropriate public information and space 
for unpredictable personal reasons. Furthermore, even when people are socializing 
online, the power of the PC to personalize culture can turn this social interaction 
into a privatized experience. 

It is important to point out here that my argument is not that new technologies 
are replacing the social realm with the private realm; rather, I want to stress that the 
power of new media to cater to real and imagined feelings of self-direction threatens 
to hide and render invisible important social and public forces. Therefore, 
although it is essential to consider the social construction of new technologies and 
their usages, we need to start off with a psychological analysis in order to under- 
stand how new media is being lived and experienced today. In fact, one way of 
re-reading the initials PC is to think of Personal Culture as a new mode of privatized 
social subjectivity.” 

Perhaps the ultimate technology of personal culture is the laptop computer, 
which functions as the logical extension of the PC as demonstrated by the way 
that it gives the individual user the freedom to perform private activities in public. 
Thus, the laptop may turn any public or commercial space into a private workplace 
or play space, and since people can take their work and their games with them 
wherever they go, the whole traditional opposition between workspace and private 
space breaks down. For example, when one goes to a café, one sees people working 
with their laptops as if these customers are sitting at home: they have their food, 
their phone, their newspaper, and other personal items displayed in public. The 
reverse of the public being absorbed into the private is therefore the private being 
displayed in public.” 

Of course both the privatization of the public and the publicizing of the private 
are fueled by the twin engines of autonomy and automation. In this context, 
subjective freedom is tied to the mechanical reproduction of a set system of tech- 
nological functions. For instance, one of the central uses for the PC is the employ- 
ment of various word and image processing programs. These technologies center 
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on the preprogramming of “universal” templates and systems of scientific order; 
thus, programs like spell-checker function by automating tasks that individuals 
traditionally control. However, instead of seeing this transfer of responsibility 
from the individual writer to the machine, most people that I have interviewed 
feel that this automation gives them more autonomy to concentrate on what really 
matters. Moreover, the automation of the copy and paste functions increases the 
freedom of the individual writer to move text around and to engage in acts of con- 
stant revision. Automation therefore adds to textual fluidity, which in turn, feeds 
a sense of personal autonomy. 

Powering the PC revolution of automodernity are the Internet and the World 
Wide Web. At first glance, these technological systems appear to represent the 
epitome of the postmodern stress on multiculturalism, social interaction, and 
the movement away from the individuated modern self; however, we can read 
these technologies as actually undermining the social and the multicultural 
worlds by giving the individual consumer of information the illusion of auto- 
mated autonomy. In many ways, the automodern experience of the Web chal- 
lenges the postmodern idea that we are constrained by time and space and that 
our relationships with others are defined by our cultural and social differences 
and relations. From the perspective of globalized automodernity, all information 
from any culture and any person is immediately available to any user at any time 
and from any place. Thus in cyberspace, temporal and spatial restraints do not 
seem to matter. 

In fact, by reviewing several of the Global Kids essay contest winners, we find 
a reoccurring theme concerning this loss of spatial and temporal differences and a 
growing sense that cultural differences no longer pose a barrier to understanding. 
For example, in an essay titled “From Gutenberg to Gateway,” a digital youth 
writes, “My generation is more understanding of other cultures, simply because 
we are better informed than our parents were. We play games that prepare us for 
the world by heightening our awareness and teaching us to solve problems.” 
According to this writer, digital youth are not only more informed about cultural 
differences than previous generations, but new communication and gaming 
technologies are training youth for a globalized world. 

Another essay, reiterates this same point about the growing multicultural 
awareness of globalized digital youth; however, in this writing, intercultural 
understanding is founded on a denial of differences, “Since there is no way to 
tell who people are when they’re online, people have to be accepted for who they 
are. We learn to think about what a person says often times without knowing 
who said it, thus eliminating any possible bias” (“Digital Media in My Life”). 
This statement reflects on the fundamental conflict of modern universalism: on 
one level, universality promotes equal rights and a rejection of prejudices, but 
on another level, universality can indicate a lack of sensitivity regarding cultural 
and ethnic differences. Thus, if we are all treated equally, then none of our dif- 
ferences count. 

In automodernity, the conflicted nature of modern universals is often repressed 
below a sense of globalized access and information exchange. Furthermore, as the 
following quote from the same digital youth essay implies, modern and automodern 
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universality is haunted by the conflicted double legacy of individualism and social 
conformity: 


Self-reliance and assertiveness are other important qualities gained from the Net. 
There are web sites for all sorts of purposes, from fantasy football to free speech. 
Internet-based self-reliance comes from the independent nature of the computer 
because it is designed for use by one person. When on the Internet, people decide 
where to go and what to do entirely on their own, and that idea has been firmly 
engrained in the minds of this new generation. These thinking characteristics acquired 
through frequent use of the Internet can be valuable in society, whether taking a stand 
for a belief, accepting a person’s opinion, or setting a goal, are all positive attributes of 
the way we think, which makes me optimistic about the new generation. 


This digital youth rightly proclaims the power of autonomy on the personal 
computer, and I do not think that we should posit that he is simply being duped 
by a lure of false individualism. However, what we do need to examine are the 
possible consequences of this universal model of libertarian self-reliance.”” 

One important issue that this same essay brings up itself is the common con- 
nection between individual autonomy and consumerism: “The way kids are going 
to function in the world is amazing, particularly as consumers. The Internet 
provides nearly unlimited options and choices. The vast ‘information superhigh- 
way gives so many options that it will become necessary to offer customization 
for every product.” This statement does seem to reflect the notion that while 
the Internet can increase our sense of individual control, it also can function to 
steer our autonomy into spaces that are controlled by economic interests. 
Furthermore, this version of autonomy appears to be predicated on the marketing 
rhetoric of free choice in a frictionless economy, and what we often see in this 
type of belief is a libertarian equation of free markets, free speech, and personal 
freedoms.”® 

It is crucial to examine how this new media mode of libertarian autonomy 
often calls for a privatization of the public sphere and a use of automation in the 
pursuit of personal liberty and controlled social interaction. For instance, in the 
following statement from this essay, the young writer combines together a cele- 
bration of the social aspects of multiple-user video games with a denial of cultural 
and ethnic differences: 


Online multi-player video games are, contrary to common belief, very social 
atmospheres where players get to know one another personally. Gamers often 
group together in clans or guilds to play alongside each other on a regular basis. 
Pve spoken to forty-year-olds with wives and children who still cut out a half-hour 
each day to play a World War II-based shooting game. One of the greatest aspects 
of these groups is that no one sees what the other people look like, but they respect 
each other nonetheless. These guys could have completely different backgrounds, 
different ethnicities, and totally different religions, but all of these variables dissolve 
when you are shooting virtual enemies as a team. Clans and guilds are microcosms 
of the business world in that people must learn to work together to achieve goals 
systematically. 
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In reading this passage, it is necessary to not fall into a simple pro versus con con- 
ception of video games and virtual violence; rather, we can see how this new model 
of social interactivity transforms the public realm into a shared space populated by 
highly autonomous users/consumers.”? Furthermore, instead of the public realm 
being a place of ethnic and cultural conflict and difference, the privatized public 
realm becomes a space to ignore differences and to focus on commonalities: this is 
both a positive and negative universalizing gesture. 

On one level, we are seeing a growing tolerance of cultural differences, and 
on another level, these differences are simply being denied. Moreover, as these 
digital youth essays reveal, this repression of cultural differences is linked to 
the veiling of temporal and spatial differences, and from a critical perspective, 
we may want to affirm that without the limits of time and space, many modes 
of otherness begin to disappear and fade beneath a veil of global access. 
Therefore, while the Web can enable people to encounter multiple cultures and 
various social relationships, digital natives often experience those interactions 
through the window and frame of their PC, and in this technological context, 
all encounters with others become visually boxed into the confines of the screen; 
here, the frame of the screen serves as a mental container for Otherness.*? Like 
a cage at a zoo or a picture frame at a museum, the structure of the framed 
screen provides a strong sense of limits and borders. Moreover, it is important 
to stress that it is the individual who decides what to put up on the screen, 
and this sense of individual control reinforces the feeling of autonomy for the 
PC user. 

Another location of automated autonomy on the Internet is search engine that 
allows individuals to perform quickly and easily complicated tasks of locating, 
sorting, and accessing diverse information. Through automation, search engines, 
like google.com, render invisible the multiple methods and technologies 
employed to scan the globalized Web for personal reasons. Furthermore, instead 
of relying on experts or modern sorting systems, like library card catalogues, auto- 
mated search engines appear to put the power of cultural filtering into the hands 
of the autonomous user. Of course, these technological systems have their own 
inner logic and preprogrammed priorities, but these systemic issues are most 
often hidden from view.*! 

In fact, one could argue that PCs and the Web work together to hide social and 
technological determination behind the appearance of autonomous user control. 
For example, many blogging programs offer highly controlled and limited tem- 
plates, but these technological restrictions are buried beneath the power of the 
individual to create his or her own media. Thus, even though most Myspace and 
Facebook sites look the same and have similar content, digital youth often feel that 
these automated templates provide for a great deal of personal freedom, self- 
expression, and personal identity.*” Furthermore, as in the case of other social net- 
working technologies, personal blogs are a great example of the breakdown 
between the traditional division between the private and public realms: blogs give 
every individual user the possibility of distributing private thoughts in a public space. 
Like personal homepages, these Internet sites trace the movement of media control 
from large social organizations to the fingertips of individual users and 
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producers, and this absorption of the public media into the private realm has also 
resulted in the use of these private blogging sources in traditional journalistic media. 
Here, in an unexpected twist, broadcast journalists are now searching blogs for 
news and personal reporting. 

While some may say that the use of blogs exemplifies the postmodern emphasis 
on the social foundations of knowledge production and exchange, we can argue 
that the PC world of personalized culture absorbs the social construction of infor- 
mation into the autonomous echo chambers of individuated media.** In other 
words, when every user also becomes a producer of media, the multiplication and 
diversification of potential sources for information increases to such an extent 
that individual consumers are motivated to seek out only the sources and blogs 
that reinforce their own personal views and ideologies. Here, the screen truly 
becomes an automated mirror of self-reflection.** 

One way to summarize the effects of many of these automodern technologies 
that I have related to the PC is to look at the iPod. On one level, the iPod is the 
perfect example of the use of automation to give individuals the autonomy to 
select and filter information and to absorb a previously public domain into the 
control of the private individual. We often forget that at one time, music was 
heard mainly in public settings; however, with the advent of recording technologies, 
music was freed from its live expression and was allowed to enter into the homes 
of individuals through shared distribution systems. It is also important to point 
out that the radio, like the television, is still a public medium, which is most often 
absorbed into private homes and now automobiles. Yet, on the radio, the selection 
of songs belongs to someone else, and therefore it caters to a more public and 
shared reception of music. Likewise, albums combined songs in a particular order 
that packaged a predetermined collection of music, but with the iPod, these pub- 
lic and industry-related restraints are eliminated, and the user is free through 
automation to create his or her own selection of songs.*° 

Most importantly, the iPod allows people to take music anywhere and to use 
headphones as a way of cutting off the social world around them. For example, 
I often see people in public spaces listening to their iPods and moving and singing 
to the music as if they were alone in their private bedrooms. Here, we refind the 
loss of the distinction between the private and the public realms. Also, the fact that 
so many people take their songs from illegal peer-to-peer Internet sites shows how 
the loss of the public realm is coupled with an undermining of certain commer- 
cial interests. In a way, individual users are privatizing the music industry by ille- 
gally downloading music and creating their own systems of distribution and 
consumption. 

Many people feel that the next stage of technology development will be the 
combination of the iPod, the PC, the Internet, and the cell phone. In this synergis- 
tic approach to automodern technology, we see the desire for total mobility and 
individual autonomy through the use of highly automated systems. One fear is 
that once all of these new media and technologies are absorbed into the cell 
phone, individuals will lose the ability to differentiate how to act in public from 
how to act in private. Already, cell phones make it easy for people to have private 
conversations in public, and this ignoring of the public often results in a situation 
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where the people in a public setting are all having their own private interactions 
with people who are not in the same physical space. 

Another danger is that cell phones tend to make people forget where they 
actually are physically. For instance, it has been shown that when people drive cars 
and talk on the cell phone at the same time, they are more prone to accidents 
because they literally forget that they are driving.** Like so many other automodern 
technologies, cell phones allow people to enter into a technological flow where the 
difference between the individual and the machine breaks down. In other terms, 
due to the fluid and immersive nature of these technologies, people forget that 
they are using them, and in many ways, they become one with their machines.*” 

With the immersive fluidity of cell phones, people often claim that they are 
addicted to the use of this technology and that they suffer from withdrawals when 
they are forced to not use these machines. In fact, I often see my students 
approach my classes while talking on the phone, and then when class ends, they 
immediately, compulsively get back on the cell. Sometimes, I overhear the con- 
versations these students have between classes, and these communications seem 
to have no other content than “checking in” or stating the students’ present 
location. It is as if they do not feel that they exist unless someone else hears 
about their current presence. Here, autonomy is shown to be dependent on the 
recognition of others. Furthermore, it is interesting that students often detail the 
location and the time of their calls as if to show that time and space are still relevant. 
Thus, as new automodern technologies break with past conceptions of time and 
space, they also call for a continuous unconscious return to temporal and spatial 
coordinates.** 

This need for digital youth to have their autonomy registered by others can 
also be seen in blogs, Webcams, and online diaries. All of these new technologies 
point to a desire for people to be heard and seen by people they may not even 
know. Like public confessional booths, these automodern processes allow for an 
externalization of interior feelings and ideas. However, unlike past uses of confes- 
sion by religious orders, psychologists, and police, these types of self-disclosures do 
not seem to serve any higher public purpose other than the desire for recognition. 
Moreover, the fact that the audience of the confession is often absent shows how 
this type of communication reduces the social other to the role of simply verify- 
ing the individual’s presence. One could argue that the more mass society makes 
us feel that we are just a number and that our voices do not count, the more we 
need to simply use technology to have our autonomy registered through 
automation. For example, one of the appealing aspects of popular television 
shows like American Idol is that they allow for the individual viewer to call in and 
register his or her own preference and presence. Likewise, CNN news programs 
often read viewers e-mail on air and hold constant polls where viewers can voice 
their own immediate opinions. In this new combination of autonomy and 
automation, we have to wonder if this is what direct democracy really looks like, 
or are these uses of personal opinions just a lure to make people feel like they have 
some control over situations where they really have very little power? 

This question of false autonomy in highly automated systems can be understood 
through the example of the elevator button, which is supposed to control the 
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closing of the door, but in reality usually is not attached to any real function. 
When elevator designers were asked why they include this nonfunctioning button, 
they responded that many people feel out of control and anxious in elevators, and 
so this button gives them a sense of control and eases their worries. According to 
Slavoj Zizek, 


It is a well-known fact that the close-the-door button in most elevators is a totally 
dysfunctional placebo which is placed there just to give individuals the impression 
that they are somehow participating, contributing to the speed of the elevator journey. 
When we push this button the door closes in exactly the same time as when we just 
press the floor button without speeding up the process by pressing also the close- 
the-door button. This extreme and clear case of fake participation is, I claim, an 
appropriate metaphor [for] the participation of individuals in our post-modern 
political process.*? 


For Zizek, automation often allows for a high level of false autonomy and therefore 
represents a fake mode of social participation. Here, we refind the short-circuiting 
of the public realm by the automodern combination of autonomy and automa- 
tion. Therefore, like pushing a nonfunctioning elevator button, instant television 
polls may only be giving people the feeling that they are participating in direct 
democracy, while their actual individual power is being diminished. 

This high reliance on automation to prove autonomy is connected to an inter- 
esting reversal of the modern opposition between the roles of active subjects and 
passive objects. For example, in modern science, the scientist is supposed to be 
active and mobile, while the object of study is fixed in time and space.*° This same 
opposition can be seen in modern art where the natural object stays rigid on 
the canvas, as the painter is free to move around. Furthermore, modernity sees 
technology as a tool or object that is controlled by the active subject. However, in 
automodernity, all of these relationships are reversed. For example, in video 
games, the player’s activity is often reduced to the movement of a finger or fingers, 
while the object on the screen moves around.*! Likewise, in contemporary 
physics, the object of study is in constant movement or chaos, while the scientist 
remains an immobile watcher. Therefore, through automation, autonomy has 
been projected onto the external object, while the subject remains passive (Zizek 
calls this interpassivity).” 

Of course, television is really the technological object that first introduced us 
to this curious reversal between the subject and the object. In fact, when the tele- 
vision was first reviewed at the World’s Fair by The New York Times, the reporter 
wrote that this invention would fail because no one would want to just sit in their 
homes and stare into a box for hours at a time. Yet, this type of autonomous pas- 
sivity is precisely what the automodern culture is willing to do, and the fact that 
the television became the first real object of the global village shows that there is 
almost a universal desire for people to be inactive as they watch activity appear in 
the realm of their objects. 

Not only do televisions and computer games share this reversal of the subject 
and object relationship, but both technologies represent a global spread of popular 
culture that denies its own value and meaning. For example, whenever I try to get 
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students to analyze critically the shows they watch or the computer games they play, 
they insist that these activities are escapes and sources for meaningless enjoyment. 
From this perspective, culture is a way of escaping society and the burden of 
thinking. What then has helped this type of technology and culture to spread 
around the world is that it is essentially self-consuming, and by this term, I mean it 
denies its own import and value. 

Connected to the television and the computer game is the remote control, 
whose very name points to the idea of autonomous control from an automated 
distance. As Christine Rosen argues in her essay “Egocasting,” the clicker allows for 
a sense of total personal freedom: 


The creation and near-universal adoption of the remote control arguably marks the 
beginning of the era of the personalization of technology. The remote control shifted 
power to the individual, and the technologies that have embraced this principle in its 
wake—the Walkman, the Video Cassette Recorder, Digital Video Recorders such as 
TiVo, and portable music devices like the iPod—have created a world where the 
individual’s control over the content, style, and timing of what he consumes is nearly 
absolute. 


For Rosen the ability to just turn people off or go to the next channel represents 
a strong combination of automation and autonomy, which can be seen as being 
highly antisocial: 


By giving us the illusion of perfect control, these technologies risk making us incapable 
of ever being surprised. They encourage not the cultivation of taste, but the numbing 
repetition of fetish. And they contribute to what might be called “egocasting,” the 
thoroughly personalized and extremely narrow pursuit of one’s personal taste. In 
thrall to our own little technologically constructed worlds, we are, ironically, finding 
it increasingly difficult to appreciate genuine individuality. 


From Rose’s perspective, these new technologies not only do not increase unex- 
pected and innovative activities, but they work to get rid of new and unexpected 
encounters. While I will discuss below different ways that people are now chal- 
lenging this thesis of ego-centrism in new “me-dia,” I often think that one reason 
why students seem to turn off so quickly in class is that they are so used to having 
so much control over what they see and hear. And yet, like video games, television 
still provides a highly limited set of possible interactions and activities. While it is 
common to point to the use of interactivity as the key driving force behind the 
popularity of computer games for the automodern generation, we often find that 
the type of interactivity allowed by automated games is often restricted to a con- 
siderable extent. Therefore, not only does most of the activity reside on the 
machine’s side, but the activities the machine can perform are all prescripted and 
form a limited range of actions. 

For instance, in order to allow for a high level of preprogrammed interactivity, 
first-person shooter computer games must replace human interaction with 
restrictive social stereotypes. However, people still enjoy playing these games and 
repeating the same scenarios and choices over and over again. While at first glance, 
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this high level of automation and repetition would seem to preclude a sense of 
personal autonomy, we must see that individual freedom in automodernity 
often represents a freedom not to do something. Thus, the freedom not to think 
consciously or not to interact in a social relationship is a highly valued freedom 
in this cultural order. Likewise, the automodern celebration of free speech is in 
part derived from the desire to be free from social, political, relational, and tradi- 
tional restrictions. What is then loved about computer games and contemporary 
media is that they are often so politically incorrect, and therefore they celebrate 
the autonomy of the individual no matter how repetitive and reductive the media 
representation. 


Future Uses of Automodern Technologies in Education and Politics 


The challenge for critical theory in the period of automodernity is to first recognize 
the dominant combination of autonomy and automation and then employ this 
new cultural order in a more self-critical and social way. For example, educators can 
create learning spaces where students engage in creative file-sharing activities; how- 
ever, these same students need to be given critical thinking tools to reflect on the 
social and public aspects of their activities. This process will require the development 
of a critical mode of cultural studies as a central core to automodern educational 
systems, and essential to this new form of education will be the constant effort of 
forming a dialogue between postmodern and automodern models of media and 
social interaction. Therefore, instead of simply ignoring how automation leads to 
autonomy in new media, it is important to first understand these usages and then 
to find ways to employ them in a productive social manner.“ 

One place where new automodern technologies are being reconnected to the 
public realm is in the development of social networking Web sites and software 
dedicated to getting people to organize online and meet offline. For instance, 
Meetup.com provides templates and strategies for creating social networks that 
engage in particular group activities. According to their Web site, this electronic 
social network is involved in combining new media technologies with more 
traditional social and public activities: “Meetup.com helps people find others who 
share their interest or cause, and form lasting, influential, local community groups 
that regularly meet face-to-face. We believe that the world will be a better place 
when everyone has access to a people-powered local Meetup Group.” Like 
Moveon.org, this site uses technology and media as a facilitator to connect people 
online and motivate them to meet in person. In fact, I would argue that this struc- 
ture employs automodern media for postmodern purposes, and therefore, these 
sites show that the privatization of the public realm is not the only possible result 
of the combination of autonomy and automation. Furthermore, these new social 
collective sites may point to the future of both democratic education and politics. 
In starting off with how people are already using new media technologies, these 
forums for digital connection offer a new hope for a more democratic public realm.” 

While people may tend to use new media social networking sites as another 
mode of egocasting popular culture and personal communication, it is possible to 
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help direct them toward more publicly minded online activities. For example, as 
an experiment in grassroot online social involvement, teachers can have students 
create social networks dedicated to a particular social intervention. In using their 
Myspace or Facebook personal pages, students can transform their social networks 
into ad hoc, grass roots collectives directed to whatever causes they want to pursue.*° 
Another way of incorporating automodern technologies into modern educational 
institutions for postmodern purpose is to take advantage of the contemporary 
fascination with viral videos. These short digital movies can be used to collect 
evidence of consumer fraud and political abuse; in fact, throughout the world, 
people are using new technologies to document human rights abuses and other 
social issues. These social activities display the possible roles new media can play 
in the global democratization and social justice movements. 

It is crucial to begin to reimagine how the institutions can both hold onto past 
effective modes of social interaction and cater to new media methods of learning. 
The first step in this process will be to develop a more critical and tolerant view 
of how new technologies affect all aspects of digital society. My hope is that 
this book will begin a conversation that steers between the extremes of naive 
celebration and pessimistic dismissal of radically ambivalent automodern 
media. In developing a critical model of cultural studies and academic theory, 
we can work to integrate new modes of learning and living into older forms of 
social interaction. Furthermore, by defending the public realm against the constant 
threats of privatization, we can open up a new postmodern public space. 
However, as I will show throughout this book, one of the biggest threats to this 
new form of social activism come from the discourse of universities themselves. 
Thus, in the next several chapters, I will trace the role of the automodern backlash 
in the shaping of new media, cultural studies, and critical theory. 
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Henry Jenkins: Cultural Studies, 
New Media, and the Ends of the 


Modern University 


his chapter turns to the work of Henry Jenkins to first examine how academic 

thinkers are defining new media and how a contemporary model of cultural 
studies is using new media in order to challenge the foundations of academic dis- 
course and the institutional structures of higher education. In fact, a central aspect 
of contemporary culture is the promotion of new modes of knowledge sharing, 
which often bypass the need for educational institutions. Moreover, the production 
of this automodern discourse around new media reveals some of the self-defeating 
actions of contemporary intellectuals who use critical theories in order to undermine 
critical analysis. Ultimately, Jenkins’ work traces the movement of cultural studies 
from its roots in postmodern social criticism to its current celebration of the 
autonomous user of automated culture.! 

In his online text, “Eight Traits of the New Media Landscape,” Jenkins argues that 
new media are innovative, convergent, everyday, appropriative, networked, global, 
generational, and unequal, and by examining each of these separate features, we can 
begin to understand how new media is being positioned rhetorically today and how 
rhetoric plays a central role in the ideological construction of this new mode of 
automodern subjectivity, which needs to be conceived on psychological, historical, 
technological, cultural, and philosophical levels.” Furthermore, we shall see why it is 
necessary to develop models that integrate these diverse levels of human experience 
in order to fight the tendency of fragmentation and disorientation inherent in 
today’s media culture and academic discourse. 


Innovation and Modernity 


Starting with the role of innovation in new media, Jenkins ties new communication 
technologies to the constant self-revolutionizing power of modernity itself: 


We are the midst of a period of prolonged and profound technological change. 
New media are created, dispersed, adopted, adapted, and absorbed into the culture 
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at dramatic rates. It is certainly possible to identify previous “revolutions” in com- 
munication. The shift from orality to literacy, the rise of print culture, and the 
emergence of modern mass media in the late 19th and early 20th century each rep- 
resent important paradigm shifts in the way we communicated our ideas. In each 
case, a burst of technological change was followed by a period of slow adjustment. 


Like so many other theorists and promoters of new media, Jenkins begins his 
analysis by inscribing this contemporary model of technology, literacy, and sub- 
jectivity into the older model of modernization and historical progression.? 
Thus, in tracing the movement from oral culture to print culture to electronic 
culture, Jenkins stays within the logic of modernity and the linear unfolding of 
inevitable technological improvement. I want to stress that it is essential to see 
this reading of history as a rhetorical construction founded on the desire to 
maintain the ideology of universal modern change and progress; furthermore, 
this linear history conflicts directly with the nonlinear aspects of new media and 
automodern culture. 

Part of this modern reading of historical technological progress is the notion 
that the early modern development of science and print culture was followed by 
an intellectual reaction, which is often referred to as modernism: 


As historians and literary scholars have long noted, the explosion of new technologies 
at the end of the 19th century sparked a period of profound self-consciousness which 
we now call modernism. Modernism impacted all existing institutions, reshaped all 
modes of artistic expression, and sparked a series of intellectual breakthroughs 
whose impact is still being felt today.* 


What is missing from this account of modernism is what we can call postmodern 
social movements, which were central in calling into question the technologies of 
the modern industrial revolution. In fact, in a typical rhetorical move of Western 
intellectual history, Jenkins uses the concept of modernism in order to incorporate 
the social critiques of science, capitalism, and technology into the realm of academic 
and artistic representations, and thus the multiple, postmodern social movements 
reacting to the inequalities caused by the industrial revolution are repressed and 
displaced.° 

The revolutionary power of technological development is here positioned to hide 
and replace the postmodern progressive power of diverse social groups resisting the 
universal claims of modern science, capitalism, and democracy, and one of the results 
of this repression of social history is that social change is rendered inconceivable, 
while technological development is represented as being inevitable: 


If anything, the rate of technological and cultural change has accelerated as we have 
moved through the 20th century and shows no signs of slowing down as we enter 
the 21st century. The turnover of technologies is rapid; the economic fallout cata- 
clysmic; and the cultural impact unpredictable. 


In this analysis of the innovative aspect of new media, we understand how 
contemporary culture can be considered to be an extreme form of modernity 
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and modernization, and yet we also see that the ghost of postmodern social 
critique is both represented and repressed through the vanishing mediator of 
modernism. 

Coupled with this stress on the role of modernity and science in creating tech- 
nological innovation is the part played by democracy in reshaping the control of 
cultural production in our society: 


Today, the introduction of new media technologies sparks social and aesthetic 
experimentation. Anthropologist Grant McCracken has described the present 
moment as one of cultural “plenitude,” represented by an ever-expanding menu of 
cultural choices and options. McCracken argues that “plentitude” is emerging 
because the cultural conditions are ripe for change, because new media technologies 
have lowered barriers to entry into the cultural marketplace, and because those 
traditional institutions which held innovation in check have declined in influence 
(what he calls “the withering of the witherers”.) The result has been the diversifi- 
cation of cultural production. Each new technology spawns a range of different 
uses, inspires a diversity of aesthetic responses, as it gets taken up and deployed by 
different communities of users. Such transformations broaden the means of self 
and collective expression. 


Just as Marx argued that a key to modern capitalism and democracy is that they 
spread beyond the control of any traditional system of belief and order, Jenkins 
posits here that the production of diverse technologies and cultural forms in 
new media means that the role of traditional institutions has withered away.° Of 
course, for Marx, this withering away of the state was supposed to be matched by 
a new social system of equality and the emergence of the proletariat as a 
universal social class; however, in Jenkins’ celebration of new media innovation, 
the democratization of culture does not spread to economic equality or any 
other mode of social justice. Instead, it is culture itself that is freed and 
respected for its own diversity. 

Jenkins’ reading of innovation gestures toward the popular claim that new 
media help to undermine the validity and rationale of postmodern institutions 
like the university, the regulatory state, and public media, and not only does 
this call to move beyond social institutions threaten to delegitimize the social 
realm itself, but it enables the emergence of a new libertarian consensus. 
As Marx predicted, modern democracy, science, and capitalism left to their 
own internal logic will continue to modernize and revolutionize, and in 
turn, old traditions and social structures will be liquefied; however, Marx envi- 
sioned a social revolution rising from the ashes of premodern society, while 
promoters of new media often imagine a world without social and public insti- 
tutions. In the imagined integrated circuits linking culture, individuals, 
and technologies, modernity reaches its full potential in automodernity by 
repressing the role of postmodern social movements and public institutions, 
and we shall see that the main public institutions undermined by Jenkins’ own 
rhetoric is the very institution that legitimizes his own discourse: the modern 
university.” 
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Convergence beyond the Public Realm 


The tendency of media theorists and technology promoters to hide and undermine 
the public realm is evident in Jenkins’ discussion of the role of convergence as the 
second major trait of new media: 


Every major idea, image, sound, story, brand, and relationship will play itself out 
across the broadest possible range of media channels. As Henry Jenkins (2006) 
argues in Convergence Culture: Where Old and New Media Collide, convergence is 
being shaped top-down by the decisions being made by massive media 
conglomerates who have controlling interest across all possible media systems and 
who enjoy the power to insure that their content circulates globally. It is in their 
economic interest to move any successful media content from one delivery system to 
another in order to maximize profit and broaden market potential. At the same 
time, convergence is being shaped bottom-up by the participatory impulses of 
consumers, who want the ability to control and shape the flow of media in their 
lives; they want the media they want when they want it and where they want it. And, 
as a result, they pull media content into new spaces illegally if that content is not 
available for purchase in those formats. Moreover, these consumers are taking 
advantage of the new media technologies to respond to, remix and repurpose 
existing media content; they use the web to talk back to media producers or tell their 
own stories about fictional characters. 


From Jenkins’ perspective, the central competing social forces in the new media 
age are the top-down media conglomerates pitted against ordinary individuals 
appropriating media for their own purposes; what is thus missing in this binary 
rhetoric of opposing forces is the possible mediating realm of the state and diverse 
social groups, and the only type of political contestation against monopoly capi- 
talism that this structure envisions is the isolated individual talking back to the 
media by repurposing cultural representations for unexpected and unintended 
reasons.* Furthermore, in this symbiotic dialogue between the producers and con- 
sumers of new media, both sides profit from the recirculation of multiple media 
in multiple forms. Here we understand why the freedom of the individual is often 
conflated with the free market of media and the free speech of the user-producer 
in a deregulated social system. 

This notion of convergence also helps us to envision why the seemingly 
seamless combination of individual autonomy and technological automation 
defines automodernity as both an extension and reworking of modernity itself. 
Thus, on one level, automodernity uses modern science and technology 
to spread democracy and capitalism through automated systems void of tradi- 
tional institutional control, and on the other hand, this spread of new tech- 
nologies, media, and capital helps to produce a heightened sense of (antisocial) 
individual control and freedom. We can therefore read convergence as an 
ideological bringing together of individual freedom and high tech, globalized 
capitalism, and this happy couple of the machine and the individual exclude 
both the social critique of postmodernity and the technological alienation of 
modernism. 
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While the key ideological processes of modernity are the separations of the 
individual from the machine, the private from the public, and democracy from 
capitalism, what we find in automodern convergence culture is a bringing 
together of these modern oppositions.’ In fact in his discussion of the next trait 
of new media, “everyday,” Jenkins points to the ways the modern institution of the 
private family space is reshaped by contemporary technologies: 


The technologization of the American home has been an ongoing process across the 
20th century. Our family rooms have become home entertainment centers. Our 
family hearths are now electronic. Media technologies are fully integrated into our 
everyday social interactions. In some ways, these technologies have been a wedge 
between family members; young people often deploy media to cut themselves off 
from the people around them. Yet, at the same time, these new technologies have 
enabled greater connection to more dispersed family members, helping to combat 
some of the forces which are breaking down extended families. 


In modernity, the family is developed as the space where the private realm is sep- 
arated from the public realm and where traditional aspects of patriarchy are 
retained against the antitraditional forces of capitalism, democracy, and science. 
However, in automodernity, the breakdown of the nuclear family is coupled with 
a reworking of the private and public realms. For instance, with new media, peo- 
ple use cell phones to have private conversations in public, and they employ Web 
logs and personal pages to Webcast their private lives. Also, as Jenkins points out, 
individual family members turn to their own mobile devices in order to both cut 
themselves off from each other and to make stronger connections when they are 
apart. In this radical reworking of the private and public realms, new media serves 
as both a disruption and a connection between individuals sharing the same social 
space.'° 

Another aspect of the everyday nature of new media that Jenkins highlights is 
the way that these new technologies take on the feeling of being natural and 
immediate; in other terms, new media often denies its own mediating power: 


Contemporary technology “sticks to the skin, responds to the touch. ... pervasive, 
utterly intimate. Not outside us, but next to us.” There is a danger that as this tech- 
nology becomes so familiar, so much a part of our daily routines that it becomes 
invisible to us: we can no more see the layer of media that surrounds us than fish 
notice the water they are swimming in. 


Due to the ubiquitous nature of new media and the ability of new technologies to 
feel like second nature, automodern culture appears to be natural, neutral, 
inevitable, and universal, and in this sense automodernity plays off of the modern 
rhetoric of science and objectivity. Moreover, theorists like Jenkins contribute to 
this rhetorical naturalization of technology and science by representing techno- 
logical progress as inevitable and universal.'! In fact, one way of understanding 
the popular notion of globalization is to see it as an ideological and rhetorical 
movement pushing to represent new media culture as being universal, natural, 
neutral, objective, and inevitable and thus rendering social change unthinkable. 
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Our ability to challenge or critique new media is also undermined because 
these new technologies function to fragment and divide our attention: “In 
some cases, the availability of these media adds a sense of tentativeness to our 
real world interactions that can now be interrupted at any time by demands 
from elsewhere. We engage in what sociologist Linda Stone calls “‘continuous 
partial attention,” shifting focus between mediated and face to face inputs as 
different needs arrive.” This breakup up of attention and consciousness is doubled 
by the fragmented nature of contemporary intellectual discourse, where 
diverse levels of contemporary experience are simply listed and described but 
not integrated and related.'* Therefore, like Jenkins’ list of eight traits of new 
media, we rarely are given a structure to map out the distinct aspects of auto- 
modern culture, and this lack of connection results in a confusing and fragmented 
perspective. 

In Jenkins’ discussion of the fourth trait, appropriative, we see how the frag- 
mentation of perspective is matched by the “cut and pastes” practices of new 
media production and consumption: 


Increasingly, our culture communicates through snippets of borrowed media content. 
Young people construct a mix tape to share how they feel with each other. They 
create a collage of images to express how they see themselves. Their webpages 
function as the digital equivalent of the old commonplace books, a heady mixture 
of personal expressions and borrowed materials. Artists have always borrowed and 
built upon earlier works in their tradition. As the new technologies has expanded 
who gets to express themselves through media, this practice of creative rewriting 
of previous works has also become more widespread. We still do not have a well con- 
sidered ethics of appropriation. We are expressing ourselves in new ways but we do 
not yet have the conceptual resources to allow us to pull back and reflect on what we 
are creating.'? 


One reason why it is hard to conceptualize new media is that the collage mentality 
allows us the ability to simply quote and juxtapose unrelated representations 
without the need to unify the diverse elements into a coherent perspective.'4 
While the role of theorists should be to help perform the needed task of conceptual 
integration, what we often find with automodern intellectuals is a refusal to 
connect together the different parts of their analysis.'° In fact, we can posit that 
the central role of the intellectual class has always been to perform this act of 
cognitive mapping where seemingly unrelated occurrences are brought together 
in the formation of a new theory or concept.'® 

One reason why contemporary thinkers like Jenkins are unable to perform this 
task of cognitive integration is that they have embraced a populist notion of pop- 
ular culture and cultural studies, and this new intellectual paradigm celebrates the 
ability of ordinary, autonomous individuals to use automated systems to create 
their own meanings and cultural representations. Furthermore, this privileging of 
the user and consumer of new media over the traditional producer of cultural 
content is most often coupled with a debasement of the social critic or academic 
theorist. Within the context of cultural studies, there has been shift of focus from 
articulating the social effects of media on individuals to recording how individuals 
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make their own meanings out of new media. As one of the leaders in this move- 
ment away from a perspective centered on the social determination of subjec- 
tivity to a promotion of the audience as a producer of meaning, Jenkins 
highlights the way new media caters to a sense of personalized and privatized 
culture: 


New communications technologies, such as the digital video recorder or the DVD 
player, allow consumers to more fully control the flow of media into their homes. 
New modes of entertainment, such as computer and video games, depend on our 
active engagement: we do not simply consume them; we make them happen. Online 
fan communities and modding cultures are blurring the lines between consumer 
and producer. We want to become a part of the media experiences which matter to 
us; we want to create and share our own media with others. In some ways, mass 
media displaced the participatory impulses which characterized the folk culture of 
19th century America: we moved from a country of cultural producers to one of 
cultural consumers. Amateur cultural production was pushed underground, hidden 
from view, through it was not totally destroyed by the rise of mass media. The Web 
has made this layer of amateur production more visible again, providing an infra- 
structure where amateurs can share what they created with each other: this ability to 
share media has helped to motivate media production, resulting in an explosion of 
grassroots expression. 


While it easy to celebrate this democratization of culture and the rise of the con- 
sumer as a producer of media, we need to pay attention to how this historical 
narrative hides the synchronic layering of new media on top of old media. In 
other words, it is not that mass media is being replaced or challenged by new 
media; rather, we are seeing the addition of multiple modes of media production 
and consumption in the same historical moment. Moreover, the ability of people 
to remix and reappropriate mass media does not mean that their subjectivities 
are no longer being shaped by larger social forces. Instead, we should understand 
that new media is involved in a dialectic that feeds off of the ideologies of older 
historical periods.'” 

To clarify this need to add a synchronic and integrative perspective to the study 
of new media, we can map out the relation between the first four traits that 
Jenkins presents as given in Figure 1.'° 

On the most basic level, this integrated diagram argues that while the constant 
need for innovation is clearly tied to the modern discourse of modernization and 
linear historical progress, which is itself coupled with the movement away from 
tradition and the centralized authority of the state, convergence and appropria- 
tion point to the automodern combination of technological automation and 
individual autonomy. In turn, this automodern push to personalize and privatize 
culture functions to hide the postmodern public realm of social mediation behind 
the veil of everyday naturalness. By integrating these distinct historical movements 
into a synchronic cognitive map, we see how automodern culture remediates and 
remixes past representations in a structure that is always already articulated. To be 
precise, new media consumers and critics make culture but not under the conditions 
of their choosing.!” 
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Public Realm Convergence 
Modernism Appropriative 


Postmodern <-> Automodern 


Premodern —<—+1____ Modern 
Tradition Innovatice 
State Everyday 


Figure | New Media Map | 


This integrated map can also be used to rethink Jenkins’ next trait of new 
media, networked, which also appears to be a structure of integrated aspects: 


Media technologies are interconnected so that messages flow easily from one place 
to another and from one person to another. Communication occurs at a variety of 
levels—from intimate and personal to public and large-scale. The one sender-many 
receiver model which dominated print culture and modern mass media is giving 
way to a many-to-many model in which any given participant can easily circulate 
their work to a larger community. 


While the network is often seen as a new model of social community, we need 
to distinguish between the postmodern social construction of social formations 
and the automodern integration of individuals into a technological system. On 
the one hand, social networking and peer-to-peer sites do serve to link individ- 
uals through technology, yet, on the other hand, these quick and efficient con- 
nections usually lack the risk and effort that goes into the formation of 
postmodern social movements.”° In fact, the notion of community that Jenkins 
presents here seems to be a very loose and incoherent model of subjectivity, and 
while we do not want to rule out the possibility that these social networks can 
lead to real social change and concrete community building, we need to be care- 
ful not to confuse superficial, technological connections with difficult-to- 
achieve social group formations. 

This effort to clarify what kind of social formation new technologies enable 
can be detected in Jenkins discussion of “the global” as the next central trait of 
new media: 


Media content flows fluidly across national borders; people deploy the new commu- 
nication networks to interact with others around the world. The global scale of this 
new media landscape changes the way we think about ourselves and our place in the 
world. We might imagine a progression from nations sending single diplomats to 
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interact with each other over a distance to the modern era of international flight where 
many have the experience of directly visiting other parts of the world to the present 
moment when an increasing number of people interact daily, if not hourly, with 
people living on the other side of the planet. The long-term consequences of this 
experiment in global cultural exchange are still being discovered. Some have argued 
that this expanded communication will bring about greater understanding; others see 
the return to fundamentalism as a reaction against the threat posed by these global 
exchanges. Some worry that the most economically powerful nations will overwhelm 
the rest, insuring a homogenization of global cultures; others contend that such 
a world requires the constant production of cultural difference in order to satisfy 
a seemingly insatiable hunger to step outside the parochialism of our own culture. 


In this complex representation of the global aspects of new media, Jenkins shows 
how the very concept of the social is being rethought by the expansion of new 
communication technologies beyond national and cultural borders.”! Like so 
many representations of globalization and new media, this notion of technological 
expansion is tied to the death of the nation state and the desire to move beyond 
the local social community. However, Jenkins adds that some people fear that 
this hypermodernization has also resulted in a return to traditional premodern 
foundation in the form of fundamentalist and nationalist movements. 

Returning to the Figure 1 above, we can trace this dialectic between global 
technological expansion and reactionary fundamentalisms in the movement 
between the premodern and modern eras at the bottom of Figure 2: 


Public Realm Convergence 
Modernism Appropriative 


Postmodern <= Automodern 


Premodern <—____ > Modern 
Tradition Innovative 
State Everyday 
Fundamentalism Globalism 
Nationalism Multi-nationalism 


Figure 2 New Media Map 2 


One important lesson that this synchronic mapping of distinct historical 
periods teaches us is that one never simply erases past historical structures; rather, 
older models of culture and subjectivity are constantly being retained and 
remediated by newer models. For instance, modernity did not erase the power of 
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religious tradition or national identity; instead, modernity helps us to see how the 
undermining of traditional foundations often results in a call to return to these 
discredited formations. Moreover, as recent fundamentalist movements in the 
East and the West have shown, these current-traditional forces often use modern 
technologies to circulate their messages and to restate their power. Thus, as 
multinational corporations and globalizing new media threaten, nations turn to 
new military technologies and communication devices to prove that the nation is 
still an important and viable entity.” 

The postmodern legitimizing of minority rights and the automodern marketing 
of cultural differences double this dialectic between multinational global capital- 
ism and current-traditional nationalism. From Jenkins’ perspective, the potential 
threat of cultural homogenization through globalization is offset by the desire to 
encounter different cultures as a way of stepping outside of traditional, parochial 
communities. This complicated argument can be further outlined on the new 
media graph in Figure 3: 


Minority Rights Cultural Differences 
Public Realm Covergence 
Modernism Appropriative 


Postmodern  +\_—_», Automodern 


Premodern <-—> Modern 
Tradition Innovative 
State Everyday 
Fundamentalism Globalism 
Nationalism Multi-nationalism 
Parochial Change 


Figure 3 New Media Map 3 


One way of understanding this structure is to imagine how the modern need 
for self-revolutionizing change and capitalistic expansion requires a constant 
undermining of all traditions and beliefs through the production of new products 
and identities. In turn the postmodern social movements promoting the rights 
of women, colonized subjects, oppressed ethnic minorities, and disempowered 
workers also requires the production and recognition of different identities. What 
we then find through the automodern commodification of cultural differences 
and niche marketing is that the modern desire for the new and the postmodern 
fight for minority-based equality are able to merge together and that even the tra- 
ditional retention of nationalist identities is able to be marketed through new 
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globalized communication technologies. In these integrated circuits of identity 
and difference, the historical struggle to produce minority rights is reduced to the 
simple access to cultural differences.” 

While like most theorists of new media and postmodernity, Jenkins does not 
realize the important role played by minority-based social movements in 
the rethinking and restructuring of modernity, what he does mark is the role of gen- 
erational differences in the restructuring of contemporary culture and education: 


Historically, cultural traditions and norms were passed from one generation to 
another: these kinds of transfer constituted a primary focus of educational practices 
in these traditional societies. Throughout the 20th century, however, as the rate of 
technological and cultural change accelerated, young people adopted cultural styles 
and values radically different and often fundamentally at odds with their parent’s 
generation. Recent research suggests that young people and adults live in fundamen- 
tally different media environments, using communications technologies in different 
ways and forming contradictory interpretations of their experiences. Adults know 
less than they think about what young people are doing on line and young people 
know less than they think about the values and assumptions that shape adult’s 
relationship to media. 


Jenkins articulates here a fundamental digital divide between the traditionalism of 
premodern parents and the antitraditionalism of the digital youth. Furthermore, 
this new media divide also shapes the problematized role of educational institutions 
in a world where young people are able to access knowledge, training, and culture 
outside of educational environments and parental supervision, and as I will argue 
in the next section of this chapter, Jenkins response to this educational conflict is 
to promote a celebration of youth culture and new media that threatens to 
undermine the foundations of educational structures and institutions.” 

Before we see what role cultural studies has played in this promotion of new 
media and the delegitimating of higher education, we should first examine the 
final trait of new media that Jenkins presents, which is that it is “unequal”: 


Some have suggested that this new media culture should be described as “elective,” 
suggesting that people can opt in and out of different levels of participation. Roles 
are adopted and shed easily at least by those who have the access and skills needed 
to adjust quickly to new communities. Yet, in another sense, it would be wrong to 
describe these cultures as “elective.” In so far as participation within them represents 
a new source of power, wealth, and knowledge, it also represents a new site of privilege 
and inequality. Participating may be elective for those who have the resources 
needed to belong in the first place but those who are being left behind can exercise 
no such option. Expanding access to cyberspace has the potential of empowering new 
segments of the public to become fuller participants in cultural and civic life, yet 
we can be concerned by the ability of these electronic technologies to render invisi- 
ble anyone who is not able to participate. As British research Sonia Livingstone 
notes, “teaching the skills required to produce content is more crucial than ever. 
Indeed, not to do so would be positively disempowering for citizens given the present 
rush to duplicate, or even to displace, our present social and political institutions 
online.” 
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On a basic level, Jenkins is arguing here that since new media technologies are 
replacing offline political and social institutions, and since many students do not 
have the same level of access and ability, we need to teach our students how to be 
active participants in this new media culture, so they do not become invisible. Yet, 
what this stress on access and ability leaves out is the role of real economic and 
institutional inequalities in shaping our social systems.”° 

In his analysis of the inequality in our school systems, Jenkins posits that 
educational institutions must adopt to the new media culture by teaching students 
how to utilize these new technologies in a more effective manner: 


Of these eight traits, the only one, which might describe our current educational 
institutions, is “unequal.” Otherwise, our schools have not kept pace with the changing 
environment around them. If we were to start from scratch and design an educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of the culture we have just described, it would look 
very little like the current school system. Our schools doubly fail kids—offering 
them neither the insights they need to avoid the risks nor the opportunity to exploit 
the potentials of this new participatory culture. Indeed, the skills kids need to function 
in the new media landscape are skills which are often read as dysfunctional and 
disruptive in the context of formal education. Kids are, for the most part, learning 
these skills on their own, outside of school, with the consequence that they are 
unevenly distributed across the population. 


While Jenkins’ analysis of the unequal nature of our educational systems may 
seem to be a postmodern progressive plea to protect the needs and desires of 
our digital youth, what it fails to present is what role the humanities can play in 
this educational future. In other words, even though Jenkins comes out of the 
tradition of the humanities, his discourse functions to undermine the justification 
for the critical traditional of humanist inquiry. Moreover, at a time where 
universities in general, and humanities programs in particular, are facing drastic 
reductions in funding and support, we shall see how Jenkins’ promotion of new 
media and cultural studies participates unknowingly in a dangerous anti-educational 
backlash. 


Cultural Studies and New Media against the University 


Jenkins’ antiacademic discourse can be traced throughout his collection of essays 
in the book Fans, Bloggers, and Gamers: Exploring Participatory Culture. One of 
the important aspects of this work is that it combines essays written before and 
after the emergence of new media culture, and therefore we can see how the roots 
of the anticritical promotion of new media in higher education started outside the 
realm of the World Wide Web. In other terms, the representation of new media in 
cultural studies has actually very little to do with new media and a lot to do with 
a backlash against the critical tradition of postmodern education. This hidden 
agenda of new media cultural studies can be examined by the production of a 
series of binary oppositions that structure-2 Jenkins’ and other contemporary 
academics’ discourses; these oppositions pit the critic against the fan, the producer 
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against the user, the adult against the youth, the social against the individual, and 
the educator against the student. 

We first gain a sense of this binary structure in Jenkins’ discussion of fans 
writing about the popular television show Star Trek. In the development of his 
concept of cultural poaching, Jenkins argues from the position of a fan who 
resents the academic argument that audiences are “passive consumers and 
cultural dupes” of mass media productions (37).”° In fact, like so many other 
media theorists and critics, Jenkins traces the movement within cultural studies 
from the stress on “subject positioning and ideological manipulation” to the 
emphasis on “ethnographic audience research” (37).?” We can understand this 
shift as an automodern reaction to the postmodern idea that individual 
subjectivity is transcended by social groups, and therefore, from a postmodern 
perspective, meaning and identity are socially determined, while from an 
automodern view, individuals use and interpret social representations for their 
own needs and purposes.”® 

At the start of his analysis of popular responses to mass-mediated representations, 
Jenkins argues that fans are often represented by the popular press and academic 
critics as being crazy, social misfits who need to get a real life because they are 
obsessed with fake worlds and fake characters (39). In response to this criticism of the 
fan, Jenkins posits that, 


Like cultural scavengers, fans reclaim works that others regard as “worthless” trash, 
finding them a source of popular capital. Like rebellious children, fans refuse to read 
by the rules imposed upon them by the schoolmasters. For the fan, reading becomes 
a kind of play, responsive only to its own loosely structured rules and generating its 
own kinds of pleasure. (39) 


This passage performs several different rhetorical and ideological moves. The first 
part of the argument argues that fans reclaim discarded works of popular culture 
and turn them into a new form of “popular capital.” In this reworking of Michel 
de Certeau’s work on cultural poaching, Jenkins points to the ability of audiences 
to use and interpret cultural texts for their own unexpected purposes.” However, 
it is interesting that Jenkins starts his discussion of “worthless” texts by turning 
to a very popular mass media production, Star Trek. Perhaps the reason why he 
wants to position this television show as being “trash” is that he needs to downplay 
the role of mass media in shaping the responses of audiences, while he high- 
lights the ability of the people to create their own version of popular capital. 
Furthermore, this very notion of “popular capital” points to the contradictory 
automodern desire to be both inside and outside of the capitalist system of mass 
media and cultural exchange.*” Thus from this perspective, the popular audience’s 
use of mass media for their own purposes creates an underground economy that 
shadows the dominant economy, and here we see how fan writing anticipates 
many of the activities currently happening in new media. In fact, from file shar- 
ing to viral videos, this ethic of an alternative economy of mass media consump- 
tion and production can be in part traced back to the early practices of fan-based 
communities. 
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It is also important to stress how in Jenkins’ discussion above of the fan, the 
popular audience is pitted against the schoolmaster who is intent on instilling 
rule-based models of reading. Here we refind the automodern backlash against 
educational institutions linked to an emphasis on the playful nature of fan-based 
reading, and this academic reaction to the academy can be interpreted as not only 
an undermining of the rationale for educational institutions but also as a direct 
attack on how critical reading is taught in the humanities. Moreover, the desire 
to produce within an academic text an anti-academic discourse points to the 
contemporary desire of academics to represent themselves as both inside and 
outside the university discourse. Part of this desire can be explained by Freud’s 
theory that neurotics fantasize about being perverse, and in this case, we can posit 
that academics often fantasize about being subversive by both emphasizing and 
transgressing the dominant social order. 

One way of thus reading the stress on subversive fan-based readings of popular 
mass media productions is to see how the subversive textual politics of 
contemporary academic discourse has gone mainstream: now popular audiences 
want to be both a reader and critic of popular texts. Furthermore, audiences want 
to position themselves as both inside and outside the dominant cultural and 
political economy, and the appropriation and rewriting of new media offers 
people the ability to replicate and deny the social determination of subjectivity by 
mass media productions. Of course, the main way that this contradictory relation 
to mass media is presented in new media is through the reusing of mainstream 
productions for personal usages that are then circulated through open networks. 
For instance, a high number of viral videos on YouTube.com are simply copied 
from mainstream productions. While many of these videos represent remixed and 
reworked poachings, many are simply copied and pasted onto the site. Likewise, 
many blogs consist of mostly links to preexisting material that often is derived 
from the mainstream media.” 

This sampling and remixing culture is anticipated by Jenkins in his discussions 
of fan-based communities who copy and rewrite aspects of popular television 
shows. In this populist notion of reader-response-oriented criticism, Jenkins 
posits that poaching means, “a kind of cultural Bricolage through which the read- 
ers fragment texts and reassemble the broken shards according to their own blue- 
print, salvaging bits and pieces of found material in making sense of their own 
social experience” (39-40). Like modernist collage artists, popular audiences reuse 
discarded aspects of everyday culture in order to create new works; however, while 
many modernists were challenging the dominant views and ideologies of modern 
culture, Jenkins posits that popular reading audiences are simply trying to make 
sense of their own social experiences by turning consumption into an act of pro- 
duction (40).°? 

As a popular gesture of automodern theory and culture, this combination of 
production and consumption within a consumer society and culture points to the 
idea that resistant and critical modes of art have now been transformed into per- 
sonalized expressions and repressions of capitalistic, mass mediated alienation. 
However, by turning the act of consuming objects borrowed from popular culture 
into a subversive act of individual appropriation, both the desire for social change 
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and the recognition of social determinism may be effaced.** Furthermore, instead 
of seeing language and culture as shared systems of representations, people are turn- 
ing to these social public realms in order to break off signifiers and reuse them for 
their own intended purposes.*° This is not to say that these acts of appropriation 
do not lead to a stronger sense of individual control and participation; rather, my 
argument is that this rebellious and playful remixing of culture does very little to 
change the dominant social systems. 

One reason why many academic thinkers are now so taken with this rhetoric 
of new media appropriation is that academic theorists and critics also experience 
the simultaneous sense that they are alienated by the dominant culture and that 
they must change things, but they are not in a position to change very much, 
and so they must settle for subversive readings of cultural productions. In this 
structure, universities often act to contain the critical intellectual class by offering 
individualistic, professional rewards; therefore, the careerist and tenure-based 
system of academic advancement trains intellectuals to place their subversive ideas 
into accepted institutional structures of promotion and recognition. From this 
perspective, subversive readings in the humanities serve to contain a critical mass 
of discontented intellectuals who learn how to direct their political energies into 
textual politics. 

Within the discourse of automodern cultural studies and new media, this 
containment of a critical intellectual class becomes even more effective by having 
academic theorists and critics turn on their own critical traditions and support, 
knowingly or unknowingly, the backlash against postmodern social movements 
and theories. In an earlier period, what tied cultural studies to minority-based 
social movements was that both discourses were based on a privileging of the 
social over the individual, and thus, the new media stress on the individual appro- 
priation of the social results in a reversal of the previous social-deterministic 
model of cultural studies. 

In the history of academic discourse being presented here, we need to see 
how postmodern academic criticism mediates between minority-based social 
movements and the automodern appropriation of cultural productions. While 
many academic discourses do critique the dominant order and show how individ- 
uals are shaped by larger social forces, these same academic discourses help to 
repress the vital role played by collective social action in challenging the modern 
realms of democracy, capitalism, and science. Like a vanishing mediator, academic 
critics often both emphasize and hide the social determination of human con- 
sciousness by turning collective social movements into personalized theoretical 
constructs and textual readings. Moreover, in the recent political backlash against 
multiculturalism, the welfare state, and progressive social ideals, conservative critics, 
politicians, and pundits have concentrated their attacks on the liberal media and 
the tenured, politically correct radicals who are said to run our educational systems. 
Therefore, instead of directly attacking the woman’s movement, the civil rights 
movement, and the workers’ rights movement, the new Right attacks an extreme 
version of postmodern academic culture and criticism. 

Unfortunately, academic critics, like Jenkins, also feed this backlash against 
postmodernity by confusing capitalistic exploitation with the academic discourse 
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on social determinism. For instance, in discussing the cultural academic reaction 
to fan-based communities, Jenkins equates the institutionalized reading practices 
of literary critics with the control of private property by capitalists: “But such con- 
duct [popular reading] cannot be sanctioned; it must be contained, through 
ridicule if necessary, since it challenges the very notion of literature as a kind of 
private property to be controlled by textual producers and their academic inter- 
preters” (40). In this slippage between private property as the control of economic 
capital and literary interpretation as the control of cultural capital, Jenkins reveals 
how new media allows for the displacement from concerns over who owns the 
means of production to who produces the meanings of consumption.** Part of 
this displacement is centered on a populist rebellion against academic “elites” who 
are positioned as being the dominant social system dedicated to keeping control 
over precious commodities in the form of literary interpretation, and what 
drives this displacement is the conflation of the economic base with the cultural 
superstructure. In short, academic elites are blamed for social inequalities that in 
fact are derived from capitalistic exploitation. 

This desire to rebel against the academic control over cultural interpretation is 
in many ways a shadow war hiding the real battle between the wealthy few who 
control the production of economic value and the nonwealthy majority who are 
positioned to experience their lack of resources as an opportunity for cultural 
innovation. Of course, the central way that powerful economic elites hide their 
own power is to create infighting among those with very little social power, and 
the main method for producing internal oppositions among the disempowered is 
by using social stereotypes and prejudices to divide and conquer the real majority.’ 
In automodern culture and new media productions, the use of stereotypes is often 
both reinforced and repressed as people claim that we no longer live in a period 
structured by racism, sexism, and ethnocentrism, while they appropriate and 
remix social stereotypes. For example, people in chat rooms often claim that they 
are able to transcend race, gender, and ethnicity by becoming anonymous, 
yet these same people often turn to social stereotypes and prejudices in order to 
represent their new identities.**® 

From Jenkins’ perspective, fan-based communities and writings represent a 
space where marginalized minorities can appropriate dominant culture for their 
own purposes: “Fandom is a vehicle for marginalized subcultural groups (women, 
the young, gays, and so on) to pry open space for their cultural concerns within 
dominant representations; fandom is a way of appropriating media texts and 
rereading them in a fashion that serves different interests, a way of transforming 
mass media into popular culture” (40).*? One could argue that like academics per- 
forming subversive reading of texts in their own exclusive journals, fans write for 
a contained community that does not often reach the larger public sphere. 
Moreover, the energies spent by fan-based subcultures on textual appropriations 
saps energy away from confronting the real forces shaping our social and cultural 
lives. 

For Jenkins, the power of fan-generated criticisms and discussions is that 
they offer a new mode of social interaction and cultural discourse: “This ability 
to transform personal reaction into social interaction, spectatorial culture into 
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participatory culture, is one of the central characteristic of fandom” (41). Once 
again, in his presentation of pre-Web fan zines and fan-based communities, 
Jenkins anticipates many of the central defining traits of new media; like fan 
groups, new media participants often transform passive spectatorship into an 
interactive experience where the reader or watcher also becomes a producer and a 
writer of a media object.*° However, we still need to question what type of social 
formation is generated by a community of people whose central connection is 
that they all enjoy discussing and transforming a given cultural production. 
Furthermore, we can mark a strong difference between communities dedicated 
to a shared interest and larger social groups that must negotiate distinct and, 
at times, opposing values and views. In fact, many critics of new media social 
networks argue that most people who go online and search for community on the 
Web often look for sites that will echo and reinforce their own preestablished 
viewpoints and ideologies.*! As an early forerunner of these new media social 
networks, fan-based communities at times offer a narrow and replicating mode of 
social interaction. 

In Jenkins’ writings, the celebration of fan-based subculture is often presented 
in gendered terms and relates to the tradition of women’s reading groups: 


Many fans describe their entry onto fandom in terms of a movement from the social 
and cultural isolation doubly imposed upon them as women within a patriarchal 
society and as seekers after alternative pleasures within the dominant media repre- 
sentations, toward a more and more active participation in a “community” receptive 
to their cultural productions .... For some women, trapped in low-paying jobs or 
within the socially isolated sphere of the housewife, participation within an 
(inter)national network of fans grants a degree of dignity and respect otherwise 
lacking. (41-42) 


This representation of women finding respect through new cultural networks 
and fan-based communities deserves an ambivalent response. On the one hand, 
these new social spaces can provide psychological and spiritual relief; on the 
other hand, in this privatization of gender inequalities, the fight over social justice 
becomes displaced into a relatively harmless location for subjective release, and 
as Jenkins affirms, this release can be read as a new mode of personal freedom: 
“fandom, an alternative sphere of cultural experience that restores the excite- 
ment and freedom that must be repressed to function in ordinary life” (42). Not 
only can we say, paraphrasing Marx, that fandom becomes the opiate of the 
masses, but Jenkins’ reading of these pre-new media cultural sites shows how in 
automodernity, we find a coalescing of modern bourgeois and antimodern 
bohemian values. 

This combination of a subculture within the dominant culture echoes David 
Brooks’ Bobos in Paradise, where he documents the contemporary melding of 
liberal bohemian and conservative bourgeois values through the purchasing of 
cultural products that are both progressive and capitalistic. For example, Brooks 
argues that liberals have to buy expensive weathered furniture and organic food 
products to both reveal and conceal their own wealth. This coming together of 
cultural opposites can also be followed in Fred Turner’s From Counterculture to 
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Cyberculture, where we are given a history of how radicals and hippies from the 
1960s combined a rejection of the dominant culture with a fascination for new 
technologies and alternative modes of community. Turner’s main insight is to 
show why new media technologies have allowed for the melding of capitalistic and 
scientific forces with antimodern, subcultural alternative communities. Not only 
does this bridging of differences show how dissent and rebellion are constantly 
being commodified in our culture industries, but more importantly for our purposes 
here, these historicized readings of contemporary society depict why certain alter- 
native cultures and communities do very little to counter the dominant economic 
and political forces shaping our world.” 

The absorption of political and social rebellion into the contained spaces of 
cultural poaching and subversive fan writing can be detected in Jenkins attempt 
to equate the ambivalent respect that fans show for the original Star Trek characters 
to E. P. Thompson’s discussion of the “moral economy” of eighteenth-century 
peasant rebellions. In both the cases of fans and peasant revolutionaries, Jenkins 
finds the same process of framing revolt within the context of preexisting rights 
and beliefs (55). However, this conflating of fan writing with peasant rebellion not 
only belittles the incredible risks the peasant rioters had to take in order to change 
their society, but this equation also functions to idealize and overestimate the 
social and political relevancy of fan culture. Furthermore, this same overestima- 
tion of virtual rebellion through the minimalizing of real social movements can 
be found throughout the contemporary presentations of new media within and 
outside of academic discourses. 


Interpreting outside the University 


Jenkins ambivalent location in relation to the institution of academic reading 
can be seen as an important representation of how new media has challenged 
the traditional roles of the university within modern society and culture. For 
instance, in his discussion of the early fan-based computer discussion groups, 
Jenkins anticipates many of the central aspects of what he will later describe as 
the defining traits of new media: “the computer net groups allow us to observe a 
self-defined and ongoing interpretive community as it conducts its normal practices 
of forming, evaluating, and debating interpretations” (118). In the later development 
of Wikipedia and other new media forums, we find this same creation of a self- 
regulating interpretative group that no longer relies on the outside validation of 
experts and institutions. Thus, within the economies of fan-based discussion 
groups and user-generated new media, we reencounter the desire to move outside 
of the academic control of interpretation and criticism, and this movement away 
from academic discourse works to delegitimize the traditional role of the Humanities 
within modern society. In other terms, since anyone can now be an expert and 
a critic, there seems to be no longer any need for much of the work currently 
going on in English departments or any other modern institutions of knowledge 
production. 

Drawing on the work of Pierre Levy, Jenkins posits that we are now moving 
toward a new culture where collective intelligence and the pooling of knowledge 
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displaces older conceptions of the individual thinker and expert (136). Within this 
new “democratic space” of cultural exchange, individuals working together are 
able to reject “technological or economic determinism” by transforming existing 
structures of “knowledge and power” (136). Once again, what is presented here is 
a discourse of personal autonomy that is tied to technological automation, yet at 
the same time, this new use of media is positioned to free us from any level of 
technological determination. In other words, economic, technological, and insti- 
tutional structures are constantly being employed and then rendered invisible by 
a discourse of new media liberation.“ 

Following Levy’s work, Jenkins affirms that with the current development of 
self-organized groups, virtual culture is moving beyond organic social groups 
(families, clans, tribes), and organized social groups (nations, institutions, reli- 
gions, and corporations) (136-37). This linear reading of cultural history depicts 
a very common narrative that is often applied to the development of new media 
and works to hide the continued presence of traditional and modern institutions 
within the context of contemporary society. One of the dangers of this narrative 
is that it helps us to ignore the devastating power of nation-states and religious 
institutions within our globalized, new media world. Moreover, this rhetoric of 
self-organizing systems blinds us to the prevalence of larger social and economic 
institutions that still shape most aspects of our lives. In fact, the notion of being- 
self-organized represents a strong indication of the paradoxical combination of 
autonomy and automation in automodernity. On the one hand, a self-organized 
system appears to be free from any other system and does not rely on outside 
sources like experts and universities to regulate its own distribution of materials 
and media. However, on the other hand, self-regulation implies an automated or 
automatic system where even the internal contributors lack the ability to control 
the structure. 

Self-regulating systems are contradictory structures that reveal how people can 
turn to science and technology to find a sense of personal autonomy at the same 
time they surrender their personal freedom to the functioning of the machine. 
Furthermore, through the process of automation, diverse levels of social mediation 
are rendered im-mediate, and in this context, technologies and new media appear 
to be natural and organic. In fact, theorists of self-regulating machines often use 
biological metaphors to naturalize artificial mechanisms; therefore, a self-regulating 
knowledge system, like Wikipedia, can be rhetorically positioned to be a natural and 
neutral mode of social interaction.* For example, in his depictions of a knowledge 
community, Levy uses the metaphor of people using the Web as if they are sharing 
a giant brain where “[n]o one knows everything, everyone knows something, and all 
knowledge resides in humanity” (Levy qtd. in Jenkins 139). 

For Jenkins, this new mode of sharing information and culture represents a 
transition from a commodity-based economy to a meaning-centered society: 


Commodities are a limited good and their exchange necessarily creates and enacts 
inequalities. But meaning is a shared and constantly renewable resource and its cir- 
culation can create and revitalize social ties. If old forms of expertise operated 
through isolated disciplines, the new collective intelligence is a patchwork woven 
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together from many sources as members pool what they know, creating something 
much more powerful that the sum of its parts. (139) 


This use of Levy’s work to define both fan subcultures and new media informa- 
tional spaces celebrates the new cultural economy of meaning distribution, while 
it debases the disciplinary nature of academic institutions and the material reality 
of commodity production. In turn, this double critique of the older commodity 
system and the traditional academic system conflates rhetorically academic 
culture with industrial capitalism, and in this structure, the transition away from 
a commodity exchange system is equated with a movement away from academic 
institutions.*° 

On one level, this equating of the modern university with modern capitalism 
can be explained by their shared historical development; however, within modernity, 
the university, represented through the ideal of the pure scientific pursuit of 
knowledge, is positioned to be separated from the capitalistic logic of maximized 
profits. In other terms, a central characteristic of modernity is the separation of 
social spheres that were often combined and unified in premodern society. 
Therefore, not only did modernity work to separate Church from State, but also 
science from religion, and democracy from capitalism. What we now find in auto- 
modern culture is that these previously separated spheres are being blended 
together, and in this context, universities are acting like corporations. It thus 
makes sense for Jenkins to constantly tie the rebellion against modern capitalism 
to a rebellion against the modern university; yet, his combination of these two 
spheres is a symptom and not a cause of new media. 

What Jenkins’ rejection of academic discourse under the legitimating function 
of academic discourse does reveal is that within automodernity, the combination of 
modern oppositions results in a simultaneous valorization and devalorization 
of modern institutions. Thus, universities help to support academic thinkers, like 
Jenkins, who then celebrate the end of universities and the rise of the amateur 
expert. Within this context, since universities can no longer play the central role 
of legitimizing critics and interpreters through the granting of degrees and academic 
positions, the public desire to fund these institutions may be downgraded.*” 
Yet, Jenkins and other new media scholars continue to use academic presses and 
academic affiliations in order to legitimize their own critiques of the system. 
Paradoxically, as much as universities are being discredited as the central represen- 
tatives of cultural interpretation, they still play a fundamental role in providing 
respected productions of knowledge and expertise. 

While Jenkins shows how young people are learning much of their cultural and 
technological knowledge online and on their own, what he does not clarify is what 
role academics can still play in this new knowledge economy besides just getting 
out of the way, and since he does not position academic culture in a space outside 
of capitalistic exploitation, he is unable to imagine a mode of cultural analysis that 
is not centered on a parasitic relation to mass culture. For instance, in his example 
of how new modes of online marketing are cashing in on fan-based discourses, he 
promotes an uncritical commodification of popular responses: “Building brand 
loyalty requires more than simply co-opting grassroots activities back into the 
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commodity culture. Successful media producers are becoming more adept at 
monitoring and serving audience interests” (148). Here, we see how corporations 
can use Web-based discussion groups to monitor the desires of consumers and 
give them what they want. In this model of new media participation, fan-based 
subcultures become just another source for marketing research and product 
advertising. Likewise, this model of consumer-oriented media shows why univer- 
sities are also being forced to give the students what they want and not necessarily 
what they need, and what they may need in relation to new media is a space for 
critical reflection and a knowledge of social history and social mediation. 


Selling out the University 


Perhaps the central place where Jenkins’ writings reveal the cooption of academic 
criticism and legitimacy is in his work for the video game industry. While Jenkins 
has used his institutional prestige as an MIT professor to testify in behalf of the 
video game industry, he has also used his knowledge of academic theory and 
criticism to promote the positive values of video games, while he undermines the 
importance of academic discourse.*® For example, in his discussion of how fans 
are now being asked to help design and redesign new games, he states that “[g]ame 
companies often circulate their games engines as shareware, seeking to unleash 
the creative potential of their consumers” (148). Therefore, instead of taking a 
critical stance against the negative portrayal in video games of women, people of 
color, and modern social institutions, Jenkins promotes the positive values of 
individual creativity and social sharing that the marketers of these games advertise, 
and this combination of academic knowledge, marketing, and individual freedom 
reveals how in automodernity, the once separate modern realms of science, cap- 
italism, and democracy are constantly being recombined so that the university 
becomes corporatized, while democracy becomes commodified. 

Video games themselves are the result of scientific research that has been 
combined with cultural representations for an essentially capitalistic mode of 
social interaction. In this seemingly seamless integrated circuit of science, capital- 
ism, and culture, Jenkins’ focus is on the power of the individual to use media for 
personal purposes. For example, in his testimony before the U.S. Senate Commerce 
Committee investigating the potential connections between teenage violence and 
video games, Jenkins argues that “[t]he key issue ist what our media are doing 
to our children but rather what our children are doing with the media” (194). 
This single sentence sums up much of the recent work going on in cultural studies, 
new media theory, and gaming studies; instead of seeing their role as creating 
a critical discourse on cultural representations, academic theorists and writers are 
concentrating on how individuals use media for their own creative purposes. 

Tied to this shift from criticism to the uncritical promotion of popular culture 
is the notion that students, consumers, and adolescents are always right, and elitist 
academics and critics are usually wrong. One of the central ways that Jenkins and 
other academic celebrators of new media tend to highlight this shift away from 
critical analysis and social responsibility is by acknowledging negative social 
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aspects of new media only to argue that these elements are less important than the 
revolutionary changes in the technologies of representations. Thus, in his discus- 
sion of why he can defend a notorious game like Grant Theft Auto III, Jenkins 
does admit that “the games innovative potential does not rule out its ugly 
assumptions about race and gender” (198); however, he never analyzes these 
critical aspects, and instead he argues that “it’s a work that includes a lot of dis- 
turbing and distasteful aspects but represents a huge step forward in the evolution 
of the medium” (199).*? Here, Jenkins echoes what so many of my students say 
when I ask them to analyze from a critical perspective the games and other objects 
of popular culture that they consume on a regular basis: their most common 
response is that it is just entertainment, and it has no effect on them. While it is 
understandable why a young adult consumer may want to deny the possible 
effects of these cultural representations, it seems odd that an academic thinker 
dedicated to the study of these objects would also strive to deny the possible 
influences of popular culture. 

From Jenkins’ perspective, we do not need to regulate the products of popular 
culture; rather he argues that we need to educate students about these new media 
objects: “Education, not regulation, is going to ensure that parents get to decide 
what kind of media their children consume” (203). Yet, if academic critics like 
Jenkins argue against any level of criticism concerning the possible negative social 
effects of new media, how are people going to be educated about these same rep- 
resentations? On some level, Jenkins is aware of how his complicit relation to the 
objects he is supposed to analyze may undermine his ability to be an effective 
critic and educator; however, this awareness is often undermined by his attacks on 
the people who criticize him. In the following passage, we see how Jenkins’ positions 
himself to be the real victim of the critics, while he shows how he is cashing in on 
his noncritical perspective: 


The moral reformers always want to peg me as an apologist for the video game 
industry. I won't lie—the games industry likes what I have to say and they shove the 
media my way whenever they get a chance. Lately, I have been engaged in some 
sponsored research to help explore how games should be used to improve the quality 
of American education. (205) 


Jenkins begins this defense of his paid services as representative of the video game 
industry by first positioning himself as the victim of academic critics, and then he 
goes on to justify his sponsored research by claiming that he is being pushed into 
the media as if he does not want to perform this task on his own free will. Of 
course, by sponsored research, he means that he is getting money in order to show 
why video games are actually educational, and thus we encounter here the 
dilemma of the automodern university: on the one hand, people do research on 
products at universities because these institutions are supposed to be doing pure 
scientific research untainted by outside influences; yet, on the other hand, these 
same institutions are being sponsored by outside companies who often control 
the rights to publish or not publish the results of the scientific studies.°° In the 
world of the corporatized university, the promotion of new media sheds light on 
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the larger issue of what roles academic thinkers and critics can play in a system 
where capitalism, science, and democracy become confused. 

One of the central methods that Jenkins himself uses to position himself in 
relation to the automodern university is to set up an extreme binary opposition 
between the older model of cultural critics, who see audiences as alienated dupes 
of mass media effects, and the current model of new media theorists, who con- 
centrate on how individual users produce their own meanings: 


Effects are seen as emerging more or less spontaneously with little conscious effort, 
and are not accessible to self-examination. Meanings emerge through an active 
process of interpretation; they reflect our conscious engagement; they can be artic- 
ulated into words; and they can be critically examined. (210) 


As Jenkins argues throughout his work, the older model of cultural studies relied on 
a psychoanalytic and semiotic approach to media. From this postmodern perspec- 
tive, audiences are manipulated on an unconscious level to internalize the messages 
represented in mass culture. Jenkins and other contemporary cultural theorists see 
this model of social determination as being elitist and reductive because it does not 
allow for the possibility that each individual makes meaning out of culture for very 
particular reasons and in very particular ways. In the case of new media, this con- 
centration on the power of the individual to produce meaning seems obvious 
because so many aspects of new media center on the role of the user as a producer 
of culture. While one cannot deny that this type of user-generated material does 
exist, it would be naive to claim that culture no longer has a role in determining 
how people act and think; otherwise there would be no reason for us to spend 
billions of dollars on advertising and other modes of public information. 

What Jenkins’ celebration of meanings over effects really represents is an auto- 
modern backlash against the idea that we are often shaped by larger social and 
cultural forces. From the perspective of a society that celebrates the power and 
rights of the individual, the older model of social criticism and cultural studies 
appears to leave no room for human agency or consciousness. However, theories 
of social constructivism and even social determinism all argue that culture and 
knowledge are not simply imposed by some alien force; rather people in social 
groups produce meanings and values, but they do not produce them on their 
own or outside of the constraints of history and material reality. In turn, the 
automodern desire to reject social determinism often represents a desire to downplay 
the need for collective action, public institutions, and an independent class 
of critical thinkers, in order to celebrate the individual free agent of capitalism, 
science, and democracy. The only way this growing dominance of anticritical, 
automodern new media can be reversed is if the integrated circuits of capital, 
media, and commerce can be rerouted to include the need for collective social 
action and a defense of a progressive public realm. 

While universities should be one of the central places where a critical dis- 
course concerning new media, popular culture, and automodern politics could 
be promoted, what I have shown by examining Jenkins’ work is that academic 
discourse often rationalizes and justifies the status quo. In fact, as I will argue 
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in the following chapters, leading academic critics and radicals are actually at 
the forefront in circulating a reactionary ideology against postmodern social 
movements and the maintenance of the welfare state and the democratic public 
realm. After postmodernity, what we then find is that new media, cultural studies, 
and critical theory often promote the automodern celebration of individual 
autonomy combined with social and technological automation. 


After Frederic Jameson:A 
Practical Critique of Pure Theory 
and Postmodernity 


central contention of this book is that most contemporary academic critical 
Aue help to legitimate the status quo by failing to differentiate between a 
progressive social history and a regressive cultural order. In Frederic Jameson’s 
case, we shall see, through a close reading of his The Logic of Postmodernism, that 
the central problem of radical academics is that they often discount the importance 
of social movements and social groups in order to hold onto a Marxist stress on 
economic class and theoretical totalization. Instead of recognizing the essential roles 
played by multiple minority postmodern groups in critiquing and transforming 
modernity, Jameson equates postmodernity with the dominance of global capi- 
talism and mass marketed culture. Moreover, by simultaneously debasing critical 
social movements and universalizing contemporary aesthetics, he ends up follow- 
ing the “radical” academic tradition of rendering all concrete political action sus- 
pect. To reverse Jameson’s academic theory, I will use the notion of 
automodernity as a way of distinguishing between a critical mode of postmodern 
political action and the contemporary automodern backlash against the progressive 
movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Jameson’s seemingly radical work is dominated by a common aspect of con- 
temporary academic discourse, which centers on the repression of histories doc- 
umenting the real struggles of minority groups in their efforts to attain social 
justice, and since these histories are virtually absent from Jameson’s work, he is 
able to equate contemporary social movements with the production of superficial 
cultural differences in the market economy.' In fact, his desire for a total change 
in the American culture and economy results in his disdain for all social movements 
that do not center their activity on class and revolution. From this “all or nothing” 
perspective, the collective fights for women’s rights, worker’s rights, and minority 
rights are simply small group “micro-politics” determined by a postmodern 
“obscene celebration of contemporary capitalist pluralism and democracy” (320). 
Jameson adds that “[p]luralism is, thus, the ideology of groups, a set of phantas- 
mic representations that triangulate three pseudoconcepts: democracy, media, and 
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the market” (320).? While one can agree that contemporary automodern culture is 
dominated by the melding of democracy, the media, and the market, what 
Jameson fails to consider is the diverse social groups who have been challenging 
and critiquing the central modern institutions of capitalism, science, and democ- 
racy. Furthermore, by denying the histories of these post-modern groups, 
Jameson is able to posit that postmodernity is defined by the absence of historical 
awareness.° 

The central result of this denial of the multiple histories of diverse minority 
movements is the fatalistic declaration that there can be little resistance to the 
globalizing powers of multinational capitalism and that postmodernity signals 
the death of idealism and materialism (387).4 Since, according to Jameson’s 
version of postmodernism, all differences are immediately appropriated by the 
system, one has to wonder what role academic thinkers can play in a society that 
renders critical intellectuals useless. In fact, a crucial problem with Jameson’s 
whole historical model is that he ties the critical role of the intellectual to modernity, 
and therefore, since we are now postmodern, this critical function is no longer 
operating. Furthermore, this same historical narrative can be detected in many 
contemporary theorists, and the result is not only a self-consuming discourse but 
a complete rewriting of social history.° To correct this view, we need to separate 
critical postmodern social movements from anticritical automodern culture and 
theory. 


The Rethinking Postmodernity 


As one of the first major theorists to use the term postmodernity, Jameson has 
helped to establish the way this term is employed both inside and outside of 
academic discourse, and a careful reading of how he constructed this notion can 
aid us in understanding the political effects of this antipolitical academic discourse.° 
It is essential to stress here that for Jameson, postmodernism is primarily a cultural 
term that refers to a period where culture has spread to all aspects of society; in 
other terms, he does not stress the role of progressive social movements in coun- 
tering modernity, and we shall see that he constantly effaces the role political 
movements have played in determining postmodernity. In fact, he begins his 
definition of postmodernity by turning to the field of architecture as the example 
of a new aesthetic cultural period: 


It is in the realm of architecture, however, that modifications in aesthetic production 
are most dramatically visible, and that their theoretical problems have been most 
centrally raised and articulated; it was indeed from architectural debates that my 
own conception of postmodernism—as it will be outlined in the following pages— 
initially began to emerge. More decisively than in the other arts or media, 
postmodernist positions in architecture have been inseparable from an implacable 
critique of architectural high modernism and of Frank Lloyd Wright or the so-called 
international style (Le Corbusier, Mies, etc.), where formal criticism and analysis (of 
the high-modernist transformation of the building into a virtual sculpture, or 
monumental “duck,” as Robert Venturi puts it), are at one with reconsiderations on the 
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level of urbanism and of the aesthetic institution. High modernism is thus credited 
with the destruction of the fabric of the traditional city and its older neighbourhood 
culture (by way of the radical disjunction of the new Utopian high-modernist 
building from its surrounding context), while the prophetic elitism and 
authoritarianism of the modern movement are remorselessly identified in the 
imperious gesture of the charismatic Master. (2) 


In this initial definition of the postmodern, we see how an aesthetic approach 
downplays the importance of social mediation and social movements in order to 
stress the cultural and artistic aspects of contemporary society. While one can 
respond to my criticism by arguing that after all, Jameson is primarily a professor 
of literature, and so it is natural for him to concentrate on aesthetic considera- 
tions; however, we still have to deal with the problem that his work aims to extend 
beyond the cultural, and in fact, he posits that the cultural has itself extended to 
all aspects of contemporary society.” 

It is also important to stress that Jameson’s initial definition of postmodernism 
points to the emerging fields of cultural studies and new media by emphasizing 
the populist rebellion against dominant modes of modern media and culture. In 
other terms, he anticipates the automodern, libertarian reaction to mass culture 
and postmodern social institutions: 


Postmodernism in architecture will then logically enough stage itself as a kind of 
aesthetic populism, as the very title of Venturi’s influential manifesto, Learning from 
Las Vegas, suggests. However we may ultimately wish to evaluate this populist rheto- 
ric, it has at least the merit of drawing our attention to one fundamental feature of 
all the postmodernisms enumerated above: namely, the effacement in them of the 
older (essentially high-modernist) frontier between high culture and so-called mass 
or commercial culture, and the emergence of new kinds of texts infused with the 
forms, categories, and contents of that very culture industry so passionately 
denounced by all the ideologues of the modern, from Leavis and the American New 
Criticism all the way to Adorno and the Frankfurt School. (2)8 


In this discussion of populist aesthetics, Jameson points to the contemporary 
spread of mass culture through the social breakdown of the differences between 
high and low culture. From my perspective, we should call this cultural movement 
“automodern” because we need to differentiate between progressive postmodern 
social conflicts on the one hand and regressive automodern cultural appropria- 
tions on the other hand. Thus, what causes the breakdown of the modern divide 
between high culture and low culture in automodern society is the spread of 
capitalism and culture to all aspects of daily life, but we should not confuse this 
automodern cultural movement with the postmodern critique and transformation 
of modernity.’ 

One of the results of not differentiating between a progressive model of post- 
modernity and the regressive aspects of automodernity is that one loses the ability 
to establish any possibility for positive social change. Furthermore, what is so 
dismaying about Jameson’s aesthetic approach to the political is that it pretends 
to be still making important claims about the social realm, while it undermines all 
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modes of political transformation. For instance, in his discussion of contemporary 
artistic practices, he posits that all forms of rebellion are instantly co-opted and 
contained: 


As for the postmodern revolt against all that, however, it must equally be stressed that 
its own offensive features—from obscurity and sexually explicit material to psycho- 
logical squalor and overt expressions of social and political defiance, which transcend 
anything that might have been imagined at the most extreme moments of high 
modernism—no longer scandalise anyone and are not only received with the greatest 
complacency but have themselves become institutionalised and are at one with the 
official or public culture of Western society. (4) 


I want to note here how Jameson equates political defiance with artistic rebellion, 
and this conflation between art and politics points to his need to repress the 
importance of postmodern social movements in order to establish his theory of 
how all of society has been aesthetisized at the same time that all art has been 
commercialized. Therefore, in this dual automodern movement of commercial- 
ization and aestheticization, all rebellion and contestation is immediately contained 
and appropriated: 


What has happened is that aesthetic production today has become integrated into 
commodity production generally: the frantic economic urgency of producing 
fresh waves of ever more novel-seeming goods (from clothing to aeroplanes), at 
ever greater rates of turnover, now assigns an increasingly essential structural 
function and position to aesthetic innovation and experimentation. Such economic 
necessities then find recognition in the varied kinds of institutional support available 
for the newer art, from foundations and grants to museums and other forms of 
patronage. (4—5) 


One could add that just as contemporary capitalism’s need for new products 
results in the situation where the most transgressive forms of art are quickly 
funded and commodified, academic criticism has also been supported, contained, 
and commodified. From this perspective, the university is the central place where 
cultural and social rebellion are produced, sold, and controlled, and we can add 
that Jameson’s own work is part of this system of commodified dissent.!° 

Not only does Jameson seem to position all academic criticism to be counter- 
productive, but he also posits that the power of theory undermines any possibility 
of it having a real political or social effect: 


Insofar as the theorist wins, therefore, by constructing an increasingly closed and 
terrifying machine, to that very degree he loses, since the critical capacity of his work 
is thereby paralysed, and the impulses of negation and revolt, not to speak of those 
of social transformation, are increasingly perceived as vain and trivial in the face of 
the model itself. (5-6) 


Here he argues that the more effective a theory is in describing the harsh realities 
of our globalized world of aesthetic distance and capitalistic exploitation, the 
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more it leaves people passive and immobilized. Yet, one could argue that this high 
level of theoretical fear is derived from the fact that Jameson seems to exclude the 
possibility of collective social intervention into the political and aesthetic realms, 
and therefore, his totalizing theory does lead to paralysis. 

In reading Jameson’s further elaborations of postmodernity, it is clear that he 
believes that we have moved past the age of critique and social transformation, 
and therefore all critical theory can do is to replicate the globalizing trends of the 
multinational culture industry: 


[P]ostmodern: a new depthlessness, which finds its prolongation both in 
contemporary “theory” and in a whole new culture of the image or the simulacrum; 
a consequent weakening of historicity, both in our relationship to public History 
and in the new forms of our private temporality, whose “schizophrenic” structure 
(following Lacan) will determine new types of syntax or syntagmatic relationships 
in the more temporal arts; a whole new type of emotional ground tone—what I will 
call “intensities’>—which can best be grasped by a return to older theories of the 
sublime; the deep constitutive relationships of all this to a whole new technology, 
which is itself a figure for a whole new economic world system; and, after a brief 
account of postmodernist mutations in the lived experience of built space itself, 
some reflections on the mission of political art in the bewildering new world space 
of late or multinational capital. (6) 


In this definition of postmodernity, he ties new media, cultural studies, and critical 
theory to the age of the image where the dual spread of culture and capitalism to 
all aspects of social life undermines the modern critical space between economics, 
art, science, and democracy. From this globalizing perspective, all progressive social 
transformations are undermined by the inevitable and totalizing movement of 
multinational cultural capitalism, and this self-negating rhetoric reveals 
how radical academic criticism often results in a reinforcement of the status 
quo.!! 

One of the main reasons why Jameson rules out any possibility of social change 
is that he believes that the age of morality and social critique is over, and we now 
live in a period where all judgments are undermined by the dominance of cultural 
simulations:! 


But in that case it is only consequent to reject moralising condemnations of the 
postmodern and of its essential triviality when juxtaposed against the Utopian “high 
seriousness” of the great modernisms: judgments one finds both on the Left and on 
the radical Right. And no doubt the logic of the simulacrum, with its transformation 
of older realities into television images, does more than merely replicate the logic of 
late capitalism; it reinforces and intensifies it. Meanwhile, for political groups which 
seek actively to intervene in history and to modify its otherwise passive momentum 
(whether with a view toward channelling it into a socialist transformation of society 
or diverting it into the regressive re-establishment of some simpler fantasy past), 
there cannot but be much that is deplorable and reprehensible in a cultural form of 
image addiction which, by transforming the past into visual mirages, stereotypes, or 
texts, effectively abolishes any practical sense of the future and of the collective project, 
thereby abandoning the thinking of future change to fantasies of sheer catastrophe 
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and inexplicable cataclysm, from visions of “terrorism” on the social level to those 
of cancer on the personal. Yet if postmodernism is a historical phenomenon, then 
the attempt to conceptualise it in terms of moral or moralising judgments must 
finally be identified as a category mistake. All of which becomes more obvious 
when we interrogate the position of the cultural critic and moralist; the latter, along 
with all the rest of us, is now so deeply immersed in postmodernist space, so deeply 
suffused and infected by its new cultural categories, that the luxury of the old- 
fashioned ideological critique, the indignant moral denunciation of the other, 
becomes unavailable. (46) 


From Jameson’s perspective, not only should academic thinkers give up the 
older tasks of moralizing and critiquing, but the only choice seems to be to 
accept the new cultural order and the dominance of superficial experiences that 
goes with it. Furthermore, he posits that the only possible form of critique is a 
totalizing perspective that only can come from Marxism: 


The distinction I am proposing here knows one canonical form in Hegel’s differ- 
entiation of the thinking of individual morality or moralising from that whole 
very different realm of collective social values and practices. But it finds its definitive 
form in Marx’s demonstration of the materialist dialectic, most notably in those 
classic pages of the Manifesto which teach the hard lesson of some more genuinely 
dialectical way to think historical development and change. The topic of the lesson 
is, of course, the historical development of capitalism itself and the deployment of 
a specific bourgeois culture. In a well-known passage Marx powerfully urges us to 
do the impossible, namely, to think this development positively and negatively all 
at once; to achieve, in other words, a type of thinking that would be capable of 
grasping the demonstrably baleful features of capitalism along with its extraordi- 
nary and liberating dynamism simultaneously within a single thought, and 
without attenuating any of the force of either judgment. We are somehow to lift 
our minds to a point at which it is possible to understand that capitalism is at one 
and the same time the best thing that has ever happened to the human race, and 
the worst. (47) 


In pointing to Marx’s contradictory position on capitalism—that it is both the 
illness and the cure for modern society—Jameson affirms his reliance on a uni- 
versalizing version of historical materialism, which relies on the inevitability of 
class conflict.’? 

Jameson himself shows how the type of historical materialism he favors results 
in a situation where human agency is undermined by the inevitable forces of a 
predetermined destiny: 


[I]s there not something ultimately paralysing in the dialectical view of historical 
development proposed above; does it not tend to demobilise us and to surrender 
us to passivity and helplessness by systematically obliterating possibilities of 
action under the impenetrable fog of historical inevitability? It is appropriate 
to discuss these two (related) issues in terms of current possibilities for some 
effective contemporary cultural politics and for the construction of a genuine 
political culture. (47) 
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The classic Marxist position sees history as being led by an invisible hand, and thus, 
like many of the religious traditions it counters, social progress is predetermined. 
Moreover, this high level of determinism conflicts with the contingent and unpre- 
dictable nature of postmodern progressive social movements. It is also vital to 
emphasize that a totalizing Marxist version of history effaces the social construction 
of culture and the importance of secular humanism as the leading force for social 
change in the contemporary world. 

In many ways, Jameson’s Marxist vision echoes his view of the globalizing 
forces of contemporary culture since in both cases, he is dealing with a social force 
that is universal and inevitable: 


What we must now ask ourselves is whether it is not precisely this semi-autonomy 
of the cultural sphere which has been destroyed by the logic of late capitalism. Yet to 
argue that culture is today no longer endowed with the relative autonomy it once 
enjoyed as one level among others in earlier moments of capitalism (let alone in 
pre-capitalist societies) is not necessarily to imply its disappearance or extinction. 
Quite the contrary; we must go on to affirm that the dissolution of an autonomous 
sphere of culture is rather to be imagined in terms of an explosion: a prodigious 
expansion of culture throughout the social realm, to the point at which everything 
in our social life—from economic value and state power to practices and to the very 
structure of the psyche itself—can be said to have become “cultural” in some original 
and yet untheorised sense. This proposition is, however, substantively quite consistent 
with the previous diagnosis of a society of the image or the simulacrum and a trans- 
formation of the “real” into so many pseudo-events. (48) 


By pointing to this globalizing spread of culture into all spheres of social and 
individual life, Jameson highlights how in automodernity, the modern separa- 
tions of art from economics and science from capitalism are undermined, and 
this lack of distinction threatens the possibility of critical distance. 
Furthermore, in his emphasis on the viral spread of the image world, Jameson 
reveals how the social order has been rendered automatic. In other words, 
what underlies our sense that we live in an automated society is the rhetorical 
claim that culture is now universal, inevitable, and globalizing. Like an unstop- 
pable machine, Jameson’s version of postmodernity leaves no space for a social 
alternative.'4 

Jameson’s ultimately self-consuming message is emphasized in his reoccurring 
claim that we have moved beyond the age of critique: 


It also suggests that some of our most cherished and time-honoured radical con- 
ceptions about the nature of cultural politics may thereby find themselves outmoded. 
However distinct those conceptions—which range from slogans of negativity, 
opposition, and subversion to critique and reflexivity—may have been, they all 
shared a single, fundamentally spatial, presupposition, which may be resumed in the 
equally time-honoured formula of “critical distance.” No theory of cultural politics 
current on the Left today has been able to do without one notion or another of 
a certain minimal aesthetic distance, of the possibility of the positioning of the 
cultural act outside the massive Being of capital, from which to assault this last. 
What the burden of our preceding demonstration suggests, however, is that distance 
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in general (including “critical distance” in particular) has very precisely been abolished 
in the new space of postmodernism. We are submerged in its henceforth filled and 
suffused volumes to the point where our now postmodern bodies are bereft of 
spatial coordinates and practically (let alone theoretically) incapable of distantiation; 
meanwhile, it has already been observed how the prodigious new expansion of multi- 
national capital ends up penetrating and colonising those very pre-capitalist enclaves 
(Nature and the Unconscious) which offered extraterritorial and Archimedean 
footholds for critical effectivity. (48-49) 


It is vital to note that Jameson relies here on a modern notion of historical 
progress in order to posit that in postmodernity, we have moved beyond the 
modern age of critique. In contrast to this theory, I have been arguing that we 
must posit a period of progressive postmodern social movements, which challenged 
the modern universality of science, capitalism, and democracy. Thus, from my 
perspective, the age of critique does not belong to modernity, but rather we must 
rethink postmodernity as the period of critical social distance. In turn, we are cur- 
rently witnessing a backlash against both criticism and social movements, 
and in this automodern reaction, we find radical thinkers like Jameson actually 
supporting the status quo through their attacks on the possibility of critical 
distance and the viability of contingent progressive political organizations. I also 
want to emphasize that a key aspect of this reactionary discourse is that it affirms 
the extension of modern capitalism, science, culture, and democracy into all 
aspects of contemporary life. 

As a strong example of automodernity, Jameson’s view of political art fore- 
closes the possibility of any type of alternative politics or culture, and in this 
structure, he holds out the promise for some type of radical change at the same 
time he undermines any possibility for a subversive act: 


The shorthand language of co-optation is for this reason omnipresent on the left, 
but would now seem to offer a most inadequate theoretical basis for understanding 
a situation in which we all, in one way or another, dimly feel that not only punctual 
and local counter-culture forms of cultural resistance and guerrilla warfare but 
also even overtly political interventions like those of The Clash are all somehow 
secretly disarmed and reabsorbed by a system of which they themselves might well 
be considered a part, since they can achieve no distance from it. (49) 


We should add that this same structure of co-optation is prevalent in academic 
theory and cultural studies, which both tend to package subversion in ways that 
make real social rebellion seem impossible and undesirable. Thus, as a mode of 
simulating revolt, radical academic discourse reinforces the status quo as it pro- 
fessionalizes and contains the possible radical social class. 


The Dismissal of Postmodern Social Movements 


As I have argued above, Jameson’s radical academic discourse is typical of the 
backlash rhetoric that we find throughout automodern culture. In fact, he not 
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only undermines the possibility of critical distance and social change, but he 
mocks the role played by minority-based social movements in the construction 
of the postmodern welfare state and the formation of a truly critical class of 
intellectuals and social organizers: 


Are minority quotas not be understood first and foremost as the allocation of 
segments of television time, and is not the production of the appropriate new 
specific group products the truest recognition a business society can bring to its 
others? ... Or, on the other hand, if individualism is really dead after all, is not late 
capitalism so hungry and thirsty for Luhmannian differentiation and endless 
production and proliferation of new groups and neoethnicities of all kinds as to 
qualify it as the only truly “democratic” and certainly the only “pluralistic” mode 
of production? (325) 


This backlash rhetoric functions by first equating the social movements for 
minority rights to the production of niche marketing and television segmenta- 
tion, and then it continues by equating postmodern democracy and pluralism 
with the current stage of capitalist production.!° While this statement is bracketed 
by question marks, it reveals the symptomatic collusion between the radical aca- 
demic class and the contemporary reaction to postmodern social movements, and 
as in the case of Walter Benn Michaels’ The Trouble with Diversity, Jameson under- 
mines and mocks ethnic and minority social movements because they do not take 
a totalizing and class-based perspective. Therefore, from Jameson’s perspective, 
these social movements based on gender and race only represent weak and local 
neighborhood fights and not global and revolutionary calls for radical social 
transformation. '¢ 

Jameson’s backlash against postmodern social movements can be located in his 
discussion of the ways local politics and minority groups fail to realize a classic 
Marxist version of a global or totalizing perspective: 


Meanwhile if we object that the philosophical dilemma or antinomy hereby evoked 
holds only for absolute change (or revolution), and that these problems disappear 
when the sights are lowered to punctual reforms and to the daily struggles of what 
we may metaphysically call a local politics (where systemic perspectives no longer 
hold), we have of course located the crucial issue in the politics of the postmodern 
and the ultimate stake in the “totalization” debate. (330) 


Jameson shows here that he is locked into a modern conception of absolute 
change centered on the revolutionary transformation of society, and anything 
short of this total transformation is debased as being merely “punctual” or 
“local.”!” However, a quick look at how the “postmodern” social movements of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century actually functioned reveals that these local 
interests constantly morphed into larger and different concerns. For instance, in 
his A People’s History of the United States, Howard Zinn recounts the role of 
women during the social movement to abolish slavery, and we see how the initial 
concern to gain freedom for African-American slaves soon moved toward a fight 
for women’s equality and a concern for worker’s rights (119-22). Moreover, it is 
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precisely this type of social history that is repressed in Jameson’s discourse and 
paves the way for his claims that postmodernity effaces history and that contempo- 
rary social movements are only local battles devoid of larger collective concerns. 

Like so many other “radical” academic thinkers and critics, Jameson’s rhetoric 
produces a system where all social change is impossible because we no longer live 
in a modern period that universalizes all local struggles through a collective class 
struggle:'® 


An older politics sought to coordinate local and global struggles, so to speak, and to 
endow the immediate local occasion for struggle with an allegorical value, namely 
that of representing the overall struggle itself and incarnating it in the here-and-now 
thereby transfigured. Politics works only when these two levels can be coordinated: 
they otherwise drift apart into a disembodied and easily bureaucratized abstract 
struggle for and around the state, on the one hand, and a properly interminable 
series of neighborhood issues on the other, whose “bad infinity” comes, in post- 
modernism, where it is the only form of politics left. (330) 


Jameson here posits that politics “only” works in a way that no longer exists, and 
so contemporary social movements are just endless “neighborhood struggles.” 
However, a look at real concrete social movements, such as the global environ- 
mental movement and the antiglobalization movement, shows how local issues 
are constantly being perceived on a global level, yet for Jameson, these efforts 
at globalizing local movements are insignificant because what they fail to do is 
concentrate on class struggle and the overthrowing of capitalism itself.! 

In light of his critical assessment of the possibility of social change, it is essential 
to ask what role Jameson does posit for intellectuals like himself who are waiting 
for a total change in U.S. economic relations. The answer he provides to this 
central question is itself symptomatic of his obsessional academic discourse: 


I believe that, en attendant, it will be politically productive, and will remain a modest 
form of genuine politics in its own right, to attend vigilantly to just such symptoms 
of the waning of the visibility of that global dimension, to the ideological resistance 
to the concept of totality, and to that epistemological razor of postmodern nomi- 
nalism which sheers away such apparent abstractions as the economic system and 
the social totality themselves, such that for an anticipation of the “concrete” is 
merely substituted the “merely particular,” eclipsing the general (in the form of the 
mode of production itself). (330) 


As we know from the structure of the obsessive compulsive neurotic, the vigilant 
mental attending to symptoms of change functions to shield the subject from 
actually acting and risking one’s ideas in a confrontation with others.” Moreover, 
the obsessional subject can only act when all possible permutations are first antic- 
ipated and all possible relations are predetermined on the level of thought. In 
other terms, the radical academic thinker rationalizes nonaction by anticipating 
the possibilities for failure from an impossible perspective of total knowledge. As 
Slavoj Zizek has posited, the obsessional radical talks in order to say nothing, and 
the radical academic theorizes in order not to act: 
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My personal experience is that practically all of the “radical” academics silently 
count on the long-term stability of the American capitalist model, with the secure 
tenured position as their ultimate professional goal (a surprising number of them 
even play on the stock market). If there is a thing they are genuinely horrified of, it 
is a radical shattering of the (relatively) safe life environment of the “symbolic 
classes” in the developed Western societies. Their excessive Politically Correct zeal 
when dealing with sexism, racism, Third World sweatshops, etc., is thus ultimately a 
defense against their own innermost identification, a kind of compulsive ritual 
whose hidden logic is: “Let’s talk as much as possible about the necessity of a radical 
change to make sure that nothing will really change!” (2) 


It is important to note here that Zizek’s critique of the academic substitution 
of discourse for action replicates Jameson’s backlash against social movements 
and therefore reveals the vicious circle of academic textual politics; since, radical 
critics deny the validity of concrete social movements, they can only call for an 
obsessional preparation for an act that can never happen.! 

If we stand back and look at the role of the intellectual as something produced 
by automodernity, we see that radical academic thinkers and writers function to 
posit the impossibility of social change, while they articulate a backlash against 
the real social movements that are changing society. Furthermore, by locating the 
radical educated class within the confines of the professionalized university, radical 
ideas are contained and defanged. In fact, since universities themselves replicate 
the worst aspects of contemporary global capitalism in the form of the casualization 
of labor and the hyperstratification of privilege, the production of radical ideas in 
these institutions only serves to render the political posturing of the tenured faculty 
suspect and ironic.” 

Yet, my argument here is not to attack the role of tenure in giving these false 
radicals a position of unearned privilege; rather, it is essential to stress that these 
professional critics are not only cut off from real social movements that they 
debase and devalue, but the social power of these critics is derived from an 
exploitive academic class system where the many untenured contingent faculty 
do the hard labor so that the few academic superstars can circulate around the 
globe as both products and producers of speculative capital.*? This globalizing 
of academic superstars should be placed next to Jameson’s argument quoted 
above that the central role of the radical academic class now is to highlight the 
lost visibility of the “global dimension.’”+ However, if anything has become 
visible today, it is the presence of globalization and the rhetoric of the global; so 
not only is Jameson’s prediction of this lost global dimension wrong, but he 
once again shows himself to be on the wrong side of a critical political issue. In 
contrast to orthodox Marxist theory, awareness of globalization has not led to a 
higher awareness of collective class consciousness; instead, globalization has 
often worked to hide real social differences behind the veil of universal access 
and competition. In turn, when people do connect globalization to issues of 
class and social difference, they usually follow the postmodern model of con- 
necting diverse contingent struggles in what Laclau and Mouffe have called a 
“chain of equivalents.” Of course, Jameson dismisses this notion of multiple 
social movements as a form of local micropolitics functioning to hide the need 
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for total economic transformation (331). Paradoxically, one could argue that the 
Marxist desire for total revolution and the free market rhetoric of globalization both 
work to render all resistance seemingly futile by repressing the real presence of 
concrete social change. 

In Jameson’s own attempts to defend his notion of totalization, we find a curious 
return to Sartre and the rethinking of the relation between thought and action: 
“Indeed, if the word totality sometimes seems to suggest that some privileged a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole is available, which is also the Truth, then the project 
of totalization implies exactly the opposite and takes as its premise the impossi- 
bility for individual and biological subjects to conceive of such a position, let 
alone to adopt or achieve it” (322). According to this definition, totalization 
implies the impossibility of any individual person being able to perceive the sole 
thing that matters. Once again, Jameson participates in the ironic academic game 
of giving something and taking it back in the same gesture: in short, we need a 
totalizing vision of the world in order to act as collective subjects, but this totality 
is by definition impossible. 

Adding to Jameson’s self-consuming academic rhetoric is his failure to see 
how contemporary culture does not dissolve the self into schizophrenic frag- 
mentation; rather, automodernity is founded on the recentering of the 
autonomous self through the use of automated systems. In fact, it is through this 
misreading of contemporary culture and subjectivity that we find the importance 
of distinguishing the multiple social movements of postmodernity from the 
cultural pastiche of automodernity. For instance, in his analysis of the deconstruc- 
tive works of Jacques Derrida and Gilles Deleuze, Jameson offers the following 
criticism: 


[T]he critique of the metaphysical shadows and traces that persist within modernity 
paradoxically turns around into a replication of that very postmodern triumph over 
the metaphysical remnants of the modern, where to call for the shedding of any illu- 
sion about psychic identity or the centered subject, for the ethical ideal of good 
molecular “schizophrenic” living, and for the ruthless abandonment of presence 
may turn out to be a description of the way we live now, rather than its rebuke or 
subversion. (339) 


While we can affirm that one of the important radical gestures of deconstruction 
and other critical philosophies of the twentieth century was the calling into ques- 
tion of the unified self of modernity, the power of this critique was produced out 
of its relation to the radical social movements, which questioned the resistances of 
the modern self to collective social action. To be precise, postmodern social move- 
ments require a problematizing of the individuated self and a more collective 
sense of consciousness through the social construction of identity. In return, what 
we are now witnessing is a recentering of the self and a denial of social modes of 
mediation that demand a giving up of the illusion of self-control and unity. As a 
backlash cultural moment, automodernity resists the breakup of the nuclear self 
and uses new communication technologies to produce stabilized images of self- 
unity. 
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We can trace this movement from the radical politics of postmodern social 
movements to the automodern ideology of self-invention by following the vicis- 
situdes of the notion of “social construction.” From a social movement perspective, 
the theory of social construction shows how people make history, but they do not 
make it under their own terms. Moreover, social movements are founded on the 
idea that people must give up aspects of their sense of individual identity in order 
to work for a larger good, and this concept of social consciousness requires a 
theory of social determinism. For example, political movements centered on race, 
gender, and ethnicity implicitly argue that individuals are socially determined 
by cultural categories defying individual invention and intention.”° From this per- 
spective, race, gender, and ethnicity are socially constructed and that is why they 
can be changed, but they can only be changed through a collective action resigni- 
fying these social determinations.’ 

In postmodern literature and critical theory, social construction has often been 
detached from concrete social action and has been transformed into a textual 
politics. Here we find a politics that is void of political action, and in this sense, 
academic criticism and literature work as a mediating force between radical 
postmodern social movements and the automodern cultural backlash and appro- 
priation; furthermore, this work of mediation is a clear representation of Althusser 
definition of ideology: an imaginary resolution of real social conflicts. This 
ideological mediation of concrete social antagonisms can be understood through 
Linda Hutcheon’s notion of critical complicity: “it must be admitted from the 
start that this is a strange kind of critique, one bound up, too, with its own com- 
plicity in power and domination, one that acknowledges that it cannot escape 
implication in that which it nevertheless still wants to analyze and maybe even 
undermine” (4). For Hutcheon, postmodern theory and art cannot help but to be 
ambivalent, ironic, self-reflexive and contradictory because they cannot escape 
from the very system they are undermining: 


On the one hand, there is the sense that we can never get out from under the weight 
of a long tradition of visual and narrative representation, and on the other hand, we 
also seem to be losing faith in both the inexhaustibility and power of those existing 
representations. And parody is often the form this postmodern paradox takes. (8) 


In other terms, since we are born into a world that is already structured by the 
symbolic order, all we can do is play with it or critique from a parodic perspective. 
Yet, I would argue that this ironic theory of social construction is the direct result 
of the academic and cultural repression of concrete social movements that have 
transformed the symbolic systems, and since the real histories of social change 
have been neglected, one cannot see how anything can be done but to use and 
discredit the inherited social order. Here fatalism and ignorance breed irony and 
complicit critiques.”® 

My argument is that since academics and creative artists have retained the results 
of postmodern social movements without tying these results to real histories of 
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social change, they have been able to perform the ideological work of reconciling 
social differences, and in turn, these mediations have helped to usher in a cultural 
backlash where all social constructions are perceived as individual choices. For 
instance, contemporary female college students often reject the label “feminist” with 
scorn, while they profit from the feminist movement’s quest for educational 
equality. From this automodern perspective, gender is based on the free choice of 
individuals to construct their own identity by utilizing socially constructed and 
recognized signs. Thus, in an anonymous chat room, one can simply construct one’s 
identity and gender by representing oneself through different social stereotypes. 
Now some may say that this automodern appropriation of academic gender theory 
is a misreading, but what is essential is the role that postmodern theories of gen- 
der performance and the social construction of gender have played in both 
communicating and repressing the gains of the postmodern social movement 
for gender equality. What has been effectively taught is that gender is not a neu- 
tral, natural, and objective category and that women should be included in the 
modern discourse of equality; however, what has been neglected is the teaching 
of the hard battles, sacrifices, and political actions producing this new concep- 
tion of gender relations. 

Of course, from Jameson’s totalizing perspective, gender is only a micropolitical 
issue and does not rise to the level of economic class or capitalistic dominance. 
For instance, in his discussion of the politics of difference, Jameson declares 
openly, “Thus the ideology of groups and differences does not really strike a blow, 
either philosophically or politically, against tyranny” (340). In this one sweeping 
statement, Jameson appears to dismiss the political and philosophical relevance of 
social change based on race, gender, and ethnic differences. In fact, his dismissal 
echoes the Right-wing attack on identity politics: “For the very concept of differ- 
ence itself is booby-trapped; it is at least pseudodialectical, and its imperceptible 
alternation with its sometimes opposite number, Identity, is among the oldest 
language and thought games recorded in (several) philosophical traditions” 
(341). Since on the level of group politics, the stress on social and cultural differences 
produces a sense of subjective identity, Jameson is able to claim that it is a self- 
contradictory movement and therefore not worthy of theoretical and political 
consideration. 

Jameson’s backlash against progressive social movements and the politics of 
difference also replicates the now fashionable rejection of modern tolerance and 
liberal public policies: 


Much of what passes for a spirited defense of difference is, of course, simply liberal 
tolerance, a position whose offensive complacencies are well known but at least has 
the merit of raising the embarrassing historical question of whether the tolerance of 
difference, as a social fact, is not the result of social homogenization and standardi- 
zation and the obliteration of genuine social difference in the first place. (341) 


Like many contemporary students and thinkers, Jameson undervalues the important 
postmodern social struggles that have gone into expanding modern notions of 
tolerance to include women, minorities, and gays. These social movements are 
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not simply a social fact of a process of liberal tolerance; rather, these important 
political collective actions have reshaped our social and cultural lives, yet, a radical 
academic like Jameson feels justified in dismissing their relevancy as he maintains 
his position of high theoretical purity.” 

It should be obvious at this point that the Right-wing attack on postmodern 
social movements has been doubled by a Left-wing critique of progressive social 
politics, and therefore we can trace the social and political roots of automodernity 
back to a shared desire to repudiate the real concrete political movements of post- 
modernity. From Jameson’s totalizing perspective, social groups defined by race, 
gender, or ethnicity do not represent real differences because they do not base 
their distinctions on class conflict, and while it is true that questions of race often 
hide questions of class in American politics, the result of Jameson’s narrow 
focus on a classic Marxist paradigm is that he belittles and dismisses important 
progressive social movements: 


The dialectic of neoethnicity, then, clearly belongs here, for there is a “difference,” 
one would think, between one’s being condemned to being identified as being a 
member of a group and a more optional choice of the badge of a group member- 
ship because its culture has become publicly valorized. Ethnicity in the postmodern, 
in other words—neoethnicity—is something of a yuppie phenomenon, and thereby 
without too many mediations a matter of fashion and the market. (341) 


Jameson here anticipates the Right-wing attack on identity politics by reducing 
ethnic identity and the acceptance of minority rights to the pure marketing of cul- 
tural differences. From this automodern perspective, identity is just another social 
marker that one performs on a voluntary basis; in other terms, one freely chooses 
one’s cultural identity. Meanwhile the continued struggle of diverse minority 
groups to gain social recognition and political rights is repressed below the idea 
that cultural differences are now easily tolerated as a marketing of fashionable dif- 
ferences.*° 

Jameson’s dismissal of the politics of difference is coupled with a conflation of 
ethnic identity with social stereotypes and prejudices: “On the other hand, the 
acknowledgement of Difference can under those circumstances come as some- 
thing of an offense as well, as the non-Jew who identifies Jews as such involuntarily 
triggers all the old signals of anti-Semitism in spite of himself” (341). What 
Jameson may be pointing to here is the contemporary idea that social politics 
based on minority rights often end up just reinforcing social stereotypes because 
these collective movements rely on unifying behind a shared sense of cultural 
identity. In fact, a central way that the Right has stigmatized minority movements 
is to argue that the real racists are the one’s who try to define themselves by their 
race and who in effect setup a racial conflict between opposing racial groups. 
From this backlash perspective, if our goal is to have a color-blind society, then we 
must all act as if race no longer matters, and anyone who brings up race in this 
context is just a racist.*' While this line of argumentation is not Jameson’s, it does 
dovetail with his notion that a politics of ethnic differences may only lead to a 
recirculation of ethnic prejudices. 
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Like so many other academic thinkers on the Left, Jameson sees postmodernity 
primarily on the cultural level of the merging of politics, the media, and capital- 
ism, and thus, his critique of identity politics concerns primarily a critique of our 
mass mediated culture: 


Groups ... seem to offer the gratification of psychic identity (from nationalism to 
neoethnicity). Since they have become images, groups allow the amnesia of their own 
bloody past, of persecution and untouchability, and can now be consumed; this marks 
the relationship to the media, which are, as it were, their parliament and the space of 
their “representation,” in the political fully as much as the semiotic sense. (347) 


From a post-postmodern perspective, we can see how the mass media translates 
political and social movements into simple images that can be consumed by the pub- 
lic in a safe and reaffirming way. Likewise, new media helps to fuel a self-centering of 
representation and cultural identity by giving individuals the ability to create their 
own virtual identities. However, isn’t one of the defining roles of academic 
thinkers to provide an alternative view and to critique the dominant modes of 
representation? In other words, shouldn’t Jameson critique the easy appropriation 
of ethnic markers by the media by revealing the hidden histories of social struggle 
and oppression? Instead of performing this important educational function, 
Jameson reveals an unconscious collusion among the media, the educational 
system, and the political representatives: all of these important sectors of our 
social world seem bent on repressing the histories of minority-based social and 
political movements so that they can claim that no real social or political change 
is possible. 

In 2008, this cultural collusion against postmodernity was evident in the way 
Barack Obama ran for president as an African-American man who at times went 
out of his way to deny the importance of race in American society. As many social 
commentators and news analysts argued in the first part of his campaign, a vote 
for this black man showed that people no longer considered race to be an essen- 
tial aspect of American life. Yet, as much as he tried, Obama could not run away 
from his race, and like the return of the repressed, racial identity kept rearing its 
ugly head. In turn, the media and the pundits all asked whether voting for Hillary 
Clinton meant that America as a nation was beyond questions of gender, as if this 
fundamental marker of social difference could be just wished away. 

Behind this automodern desire to forget race and gender lies several unrelated 
factors: (1) people would like to believe that they have total control over their self- 
representation, and so they do not want to believe in the social determination of 
identity; (2) people want to believe that we have moved beyond contentious social 
issues, and therefore we live in a color- and gender-blind society; (3) people do 
not want to pay for welfare programs, so they deny that social inequalities still 
exist; (4) conservatives want to blame liberals for presenting minorities as victims, 
while the real victims, according to the new Right, are the people who have to pay 
for these social welfare programs; and (5) the media has fed us the idea that we 
are being oppressed by the politically correct educators and politicians who want 
us to feel guilty for our sexist and racist jokes and cultural products. While many 
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of these contemporary backlash elements come from different sectors of society, 
they feed into the same stigmatization of progressive social movements that 
Jameson’s own work exemplifies. 

Ultimately for Jameson, his critique of the politics of difference stems from 
his belief that these social movements do not go far enough and do not realize that 
the only true political and social battle is a total class war that overthrows the 
capitalistic system and creates a new communist order. Anything short of this 
totalized perspective is seen by Jameson as a false local politics of mediated dif- 
ferences and is therefore not worthy of serious academic attention. To counter this 
view, I have shown how Jameson consistently undermines the real power of post- 
modern social movements by confusing these collective struggles for social power 
with their simplistic representations in the media and popular culture. 
In turn, by repressing the histories of real social movements, Jameson develops a 
theory of postmodernity that undermines any attempt to posit the ability for 
concrete social change. 

To provide the possibility for an alternative vision and a progressive social 
history, I have worked to separate the social movements of postmodernity from 
the automodern backlash against minority rights. This distinction has been in 
part based on the need to rethink postmodernity and to distinguish between auto- 
modern appropriation of cultural differences and the postmodern struggle to 
expand the modern quest for democratic rights and representation. In turning 
to Jameson’s early work on the contemporary period, I have represented him as a 
strong example of how radical academic writers and thinkers have participated 
unknowingly in the automodern backlash against postmodernity. 

However, we should not simply dismiss Jameson’s work because he does provide 
us with an early insight into our automodern culture. In fact, he has helped us to 
see how in automodernity, the modern separations among democracy, capitalism, 
and science break down so that we are now experiencing a constant intermixing 
of these previously distinct social systems. Likewise, his work both critiques and 
repeats the automodern translation of cultural differences into superficial mark- 
ers of identity that can be marketed and recirculated in a watered-down version 
of identity formation. Moreover, his criticism of the loss of critical distance in this 
hypermediated world is reflected in his own work through his repression of the 
history of important social movements. Thus, the claim that we are now living in 
a time lacking in historical analysis can be applied to his own writings and the 
work of other academic theorists. Of course, this dehistoricizing of culture and 
politics is reflected in the easy appropriation and remixing of historical signs in 
mass culture and new media productions, and from this perspective, what leads 
to the combination of individual autonomy and technological automation in 
automodernity is the simplification of cultural markers through their depoliti- 
cization and dehistoricization. 

Jameson’s work also helps us to see how the ironic posturing of automodern 
culture is in part derived from an underlying sense of globalized nihilism. Since, 
we now live in a period where most resistances to capitalist expansion have been 
overcome, the modern dialectic of capitalism and its other has been undermined, 
and what we find is the spreading of a system that is void of any internal content. 
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For Jameson, this underlying nihilism is represented by the spread of a superficial 
image culture, and yet, we find in Jameson’s own theories a self-consuming rheto- 
ric, which renders all possible social change unthinkable. Jameson also shows how 
the academic class is now positioned in an almost impossible position where they 
can only make antipolitical political statements because they have no relation to 
real political power. Or at least, academic thinkers have chosen to place themselves 
in a position where all they can do is critique a system in which they are complicit. 

In the next chapter, I turn to the work of Slavoj Zizek to further illustrate the 
role played by seemingly radical academic writers in propping up the automod- 
ern status quo. Like Jameson, Zizek also tends to privilege a totalizing Marxist per- 
spective that rejects all minority-based social movements as being insignificant or 
counterproductive. Furthermore, in analyzing Zizek’s discourse, we gain a better 
understanding of the psychological foundations of the automodern political 
backlash and the obsessional structure of academic discourse. 


4 


The Political without Politics: 
Slavoj Zizek and the 
Psychoanalysis of Automodernity 


hile Slavoj Zizek has been considered to be one of the leading “radical” 
WN scar academic thinkers, this chapter will show how his work is 
structured by a fundamental backlash against postmodernity and progressive 
social movements. In fact, Zizek’s writings replicate the central defining aspects 
of our new automodern culture: (1) a reaction against the public realm and 
progressive politics; (2) a paradoxical return to premodern traditionalism; (3) a 
globalization of modern nihilism; and (4) a use of automation in acts of self- 
centering. These four central elements repeat throughout Zizek’s work, and they 
reveal both the seductive power and self-consuming aspects of his texts. Ultimately, 
we shall see that while Zizek seems to offer a new mode of radical politics and 
critical thinking, the overall effect of his thought is to reinforce the status quo and 
undermine the desire of academic thinkers to get involved in concrete social 
change. 

Perhaps one of the most overlooked aspects of Zizek’s work is his sustained 
backlash against postmodernity, multiculturalism, democratic politics, deconstruc- 
tion, and feminist theory.! While part of his critical attacks on these postmodern 
progressive academic discourses stems from his desire to differentiate his work 
from other contemporary thinkers, another driving force behind his backlash 
rhetoric can be derived from his effort to hold onto a Marxist theory of totalized 
class revolution. Thus like Frederic Jameson, and many other writers on the aca- 
demic Left, Zizek appears to believe that anything short of a complete global 
removal of capitalism represents a failed politics, and therefore it is better to cri- 
tique the positions of others rather than propose any concrete suggestions for 
positive social change. To understand the logic of this backlash rhetoric, we can 
examine the following passage from his text, “Repeating Lenin,” which has been 
recycled in several of his different works: 


My personal experience is that practically all of the “radical” academics silently 
count on the long-term stability of the American capitalist model, with the secure 
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tenured position as their ultimate professional goal (a surprising number of them 
even play on the stock market). If there is a thing they are genuinely horrified of, it 
is a radical shattering of the (relatively) safe life environment of the “symbolic 
classes” in the developed Western societies. Their excessive Politically Correct zeal 
when dealing with sexism, racism, Third World sweatshops, etc., is thus ultimately a 
defense against their own innermost identification, a kind of compulsive ritual 
whose hidden logic is: “Let’s talk as much as possible about the necessity of a radical 
change to make sure that nothing will really change!” (2) 


In this strong reaction to contemporary academic theory and criticism, we find 
Zizek repeating the Right-wing attacks on postmodern academics and diverse 
social movements, and in this backlash context, the progressive desire to fight 
racism, sexism, and economic exploitation is seen as a fake commitment to social 
change that hides an elitist investment in the status quo. Moreover, by stressing 
the “excessive politically correct zeal” of these postmodern thinkers and activists, 
Zizek mimics the conservative backlash claim that the real source of fundamentalism 
and oppression in society does not stem from religious intolerance or social 
prejudices; rather, according to this reversed rhetoric, the people promoting tolerance 
are really intolerant, and thus, we are all victims of political correctness.* 

In the passage cited above, this reaction against the politically correct Left is 
tied to the notion that academic faculty members are the true elitists who really 
don’t want anything to change because they profit from the current system. Of 
course, this caricature of contemporary academic thinkers leaves out the fact 
that most people working in higher education today are nontenured faculty and 
graduate students struggling to make a living, while only a small percentage of the 
faculty are able to play at the stock market and live secure and protected lives.* 
Zizek’s criticism is therefore founded on stereotypes and myths that repress the 
true conditions of academic workers today. Like conservatives who see liberals 
as the true elitists and wealthy business people as the real populists, Zizek recir- 
culates the stereotype of the tenured radical as he mocks contemporary progressive 
politics and postmodern academic criticism. 

It is also important to stress here that Zizek himself seems to be a prime example 
of someone who would prefer to keep on talking in order to make sure that 
nothing really changes.° Therefore, while his work appears to be presenting radical 
ideas, the vast majority of his writings are directed toward undermining the 
importance and viability of many past and present social movements. This hidden 
reactionary discourse comes out in the opening in the following passage: 


Let us take two predominant topics of today’s American radical academia: postcolo- 
nial and queer (gay) studies. The problem of postcolonialism is undoubtedly crucial; 
however, “postcolonial studies” tend to translate it into the multiculturalist problem- 
atic of the colonized minorities’ “right to narrate” their victimizing experience, of the 
power mechanisms which repress “otherness,” so that, at the end of the day, we learn 
that the root of the postcolonial exploitation is our intolerance towards the Other, 
and, furthermore, that this intolerance itself is rooted in our intolerance towards 
the “Stranger in Ourselves,” in our inability to confront what we repressed in and of 
ourselves—the politico-economic struggle is thus imperceptibly transformed into a 
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pseudo-psychoanalytic drama of the subject unable to confront its inner traumas ... 
The true corruption of the American academia is not primarily financial, it is not only 
that they are able to buy many European critical intellectuals (myself included—up to 
a point), but conceptual: notions of the “European” critical theory are imperceptibly 
translated into the benign universe of the Cultural Studies chic. (2) 


At the start of this passage, Zizek posits that contemporary postmodern academic 
thinkers translate political and economic problems into psychological conflicts, 
and therefore these writers avoid real social issues and end up focusing on internal 
psychic conflicts. At first glance, this analysis is surprising because Zizek is 
known primarily for his use of psychoanalysis in explaining political and cultural 
phenomena.® However, behind this backlash against psychoanalytic explanations, 
we find a rhetoric that devalues the victim status of oppressed minorities. Once 
again, this supposedly radical thinker echoes one of the main tenants of Right- 
wing talk radio, which is that liberals want to represent minorities as being 
helpless victims so that liberal politicians and academics can justify the welfare 
state and other progressive policies.’ From a conservative perspective, liberals 
need minority victims, so liberals can feel good about themselves, but in reality, 
the real victimizers are the minorities who make us pay taxes to support all of their 
unneeded welfare programs. Furthermore, from the conservative and libertarian 
perspectives, since we now live in a post-prejudice era, the people who keep bringing 
up racism and sexism are the true racists and sexists. 

In this updated version of shooting the messenger, Right-wing critics and pundits 
blame the liberal media, liberal politicians, and liberal educators for keeping 
racism and sexism alive, and what is so strange about Zizek’s work is that he 
replicates these reactionary ideas from a radical Marxist position. Moreover, his 
investment in “Repeating Lenin” for an academic audience reveals how he is locked 
into a self-consuming discourse. In other words, he wants to critique the academic 
appropriation of radical critical theory, but he still remains strictly within an 
academic culture. Furthermore, his ironic indication that he has been bought and 
sold on the academic market reveals that it is the corporatization of higher 
education, which is the central threat facing the academic class. 

By positioning himself to be an antiacademic academic, Zizek repeats the auto- 
modern gesture of the antigovernment politician, and like these self-denying 
politicians, the move to position oneself as an outsider accomplishes two objectives: 
on the one hand, one can critique the system without being considered part of the 
debased structure, and, on the other hand, one can cater to a libertarian and 
populist desire to be a nonelitist individualist. In Zizek’s case, the representation 
of autonomy is linked to a radical backlash against postmodernity and postmodern 
social movements, and the foundation of this reactionary discourse is tied to his 
totalizing conception of the Political.® 


The Political without Politics 


To help clarify how a seemingly radical, Left-wing thinker like Zizek ends up 
replicating libertarian Right-wing backlash rhetoric, we need to understand his 
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notion of politics. One place to begin this effort is in his book For They Know Not 
What They Do: Enjoyment as a Political Factor. What we find in this text is a defi- 
nition of politics and the “Political,” which repeats throughout his writings and 
serves to provide the groundwork for his backlash discourse.’ In following the 
work of Claude Lefort and Ernesto Laclau, Zizek articulates the central difference 
between politics as a subsystem of social relationships and the “Political,” which is 
defined as “the moment of openness, of undecidability, when the very structuring 
principle of society, the fundamental form of the social pact, is called into ques- 
tion—in short, the moment of global crisis overcome by the act of founding a 
‘new harmony’” (193). Here we see how Zizek represents the Political in an “all or 
nothing” rhetoric that only values a total and unpredictable change in our social 
systems.!? In this combination of Marxist revolutionary orthodoxy, Hegelian 
hyperbole, and Lacanian mystification, the only act worth fighting for is one that 
provokes a total break with the past.'' Moreover, any political action that does not 
meet this totalized version of the Political is met with ridicule and derision, and 
it is this extreme and universalizing rhetoric that leads Zizek to both celebrate 
fundamentalist positions and to debase contemporary social movements. 

Since Zizek ties the Political to a radical act that cannot be anticipated and 
requires the birth of a new subject and social system, he rejects progressive and 
democratic political actions that reduce the Political to being merely a social sub- 
system that civil society must try to regulate and control (194). In other words, 
anything short of a total revolution against a total system will only work to rein- 
force the political status quo. One result of this extreme logic is his often repeated 
argument that religious fundamentalist can be admired because, while we in the 
liberal West reject any strong commitment as being pathological, people like radical 
Islamic fundamentalists are “ready to risk everything, engaged in the struggle up 
to point of their own self-destruction” (Ixxiv). This conception of the radical 
fundamentalist Act reoccurs throughout his work and reveals a tacit equivalence 
between Marxist academic theory and contemporary Right-wing rhetoric; in both 
cases, we are dealing with a totalizing position that mocks all local, progressive 
social movements as being superficial, elitist, and insignificant.’ 

For Zizek, the celebration of the “Political Act” as an absolute and unknowable 
break with the present is matched by his definition of the subject as being a void 
or a product of Hegelian universalized negativity. In his earlier work Looking 
Awry, this description of the subject as a void or a self-relating negativity is 
ascribed to the modern structures of democracy, science, and psychoanalysis 
itself: 


The subject of democracy is not a human person, “man” in all the richness of his 
needs, interests, and beliefs. The subject of democracy, like the subject of psycho- 
analysis, is none other than the Cartesian subject in all its abstraction, the empty 
punctuality we reach after subtracting all its particular content. (163) 


As Zizek has written on several occasions, just as democratic law posits that all 
individuals are supposed to be treated equally regardless of their race, religion, or 
creed, modern science seeks to establish a search for truth that is universal and 
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therefore not based on particular subjective or cultural attributes. In turn, Zizek, 
uses the following famous statement from Marx’s Communist Manifesto to show 
how the subject of capitalism is also defined by the process of self-negation and 
universalization: 


Uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and 
agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen 
relations, with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are 
swept away, all new-formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that 
is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face 
with sober senses, his real conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. 


The paradox of using Marx’s theory of the revolutionary foundations of capital- 
ism itself is that Zizek’s definition of the Political as an act of total self-negation 
ends up replicating the viral negative energy of capitalism, science, and democ- 
racy. In other words, there is no difference between the radical act and the three 
foundations of modernity: science, democracy, and capitalism.!? 

In defining the subject of psychoanalysis by this same rhetoric of universalizing 
self-negation, Zizek is able to combine Hegel and Lacan, and one of the results of 
this conflation is that subjectivity becomes confused with nihilism. For example, 
just as capitalism is able to spread throughout the world by liquefying all tradi- 
tional relationships and beliefs, the universal subject maintains a fundamental dis- 
tance from all social and symbolic determinations: “The Lacanian point to be made 
here is that there is something in between brute natural reality and the properly 
human symbolic universe of normative commitments: the abyss of freedom” 
(xii).'* Here the freedom of the subject is defined by the withdrawal from both the 
natural world and the socio-symbolic world, and in many ways, we can read this 
negative definition of the subject as pointing to an underlying libertarian and 
nihilistic philosophical foundation. Furthermore, this opposition between the 
freedom of the subject and the social determination of symbolic relations struc- 
tures Zizek’s central way of both interpreting Lacan and rejecting postmodern 
social theory. 


Returning to Lacan 


In the case of Zizek’s return to Lacan, his central strategy is to posit that there were 
two Lacans—one early and one late—and it is the later that we must privilege over 
the earlier.!° Moreover, according to this binary reading, while the early Lacan sees 
the end of analysis as centered on the subject’s acceptance of the Symbolic order 
of social relations, the later Lacan critiques the Symbolic and pushes for a tra- 
versing of all fantasies through an encounter with the rejected Real.'° While it 
would be easy to critique Zizek for falling into a reductive binary and linear read- 
ing of Lacan, what I want to stress here is that his reading is founded on a backlash 
against the Symbolic order and promotes a desire to locate subjectivity beyond 
social determination. Therefore, like so many automodern thinkers and subjects, 
Zizek seeks to return to the Real by rejecting the social.” 
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The automodern rejection of the social is tied to the rebellion against any sense 
of Symbolic determinism. In other terms, while postmodern theorists and 
activists stress the relation of individuals to larger group and collective forces, 
automodern theorists and libertarian individualists seek to call into question all 
levels of social restriction in order to promote the freedom of the liberated 
person.'* Within Zizek’s Hegelian-Lacanian framework, this backlash against 
group identification is abstracted and generalized to such an extent that the very 
definition of human subjectivity becomes equated with the unconscious gap 
between the Symbolic and the Real: “this resistance to full commitment, this 
inability to assume it fully, which is just not an empirical psychological fact but a 
resistance inscribed into the most elementary relationship between the subject 
and its symbolic representation/identification” (xiii). Zizek here posits that the 
fundamental trait of the unconscious is the subject’s resistance to all social and 
Symbolic identifications and commitments, and I would argue that this definition 
feeds into the libertarian desire to place the self outside of any social movement 
or collective action.'® 

Zizek thus turns to Lacan’s conception of unconscious subjectivity in order to 
empty the subject of all possible content. In fact, this voiding of the individual is 
connected to the foundations of our relation to language: “The gap is not simply 
external to language, it is not a relationship between language and a subject external 
to it; rather, it is inscribed in the very heart of language in the guise of the irreducible 
(self-) reflexivity” (xiii). Zizek appears to be affirming that fault is not in our selves, 
but rather the fault is internal to language, and yet, this subjective void results in 
the generation of self-reflexivity: 


When Lacan repeats that “there is no meta-language,” this claim does not imply the 
impossibility of a reflexive distance towards some first-order language; on the con- 
trary, “there is no meta-language” means, in fact, that there is no language—no seam- 
less language whose enunciated is not broken by the reflexive inscription of the 
position of the enunciation. (xiii) 


This interpretation of Lacan’s distinction between the enunciated statement and 
the subject of enunciation allows Zizek the ability to clear a space for self-reflexive 
subjectivity, and by placing the subject outside of the Symbolic order, Zizek 
can point to a place for ironic self-distance.”° Within this structure, every social 
commitment and Symbolic utterance is rendered suspect, while the liberated indi- 
vidual is able to recenter him or herself as both the empty ground and the fulfilled 
meaning of social interaction. To be precise, since there is always a distance 
between the speaker and the speech act, one is able to both affirm and deny one’s 
relationship to the social order.”! 

In one of his many politically incorrect examples, Zizek shows how his theory 
of linguistic subjectivity feeds into an antisocial, antiprogressive, libertarian 
ideology: 


Language, in its very notion, involves a minimal distance towards its literal meaning— 
not in the sense of some irreducible ambiguity or multiple dispersion of meanings, 
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but in the more precise sense of “he said X, but what if he really meant the opposite” — 
like the proverbial male-chauvinist notion of a woman who, when subjected to sexual 
advances, says, “No,” while her real message is “Yes”” (xiii). 


One of the interesting aspects of this example is that one does not know where 
Zizek stands in relation to this sexist insult: is he arguing that chauvinistic men are 
wrong to assume that when a woman says “no,” she really means it, or is he positing 
that people may always be saying the opposite, and therefore when a woman says 
“no” to a sexual advance, she really means “yes”? Like so many of Zizek’s examples, 
at first glance, they seem to prove his theoretical point, but on closer examination, 
they can be read in multiple and contradictory ways. 

No matter how we read the example above, we see how the gap opened up in 
the relation between the speaker and language reverberates in the gap between the 
statement and the interpretation, and it is this freedom within the Symbolic order 
of language that helps us to understand how in new media and other forms of 
automodern culture, the focus of language and representation moves from the 
social to the individual. In fact, we can read Zizek’s own writing style as dedicated 
to placing his own self in the middle of almost every cultural and theoretical 
conflict. Like Zeilg or Forest Gump, Zizek is able to enter into all areas of con- 
temporary discourse because he both denies the possibility of any stable relation 
to language, while he uses language to refind his own work and interpretations. In 
other terms, if meaning starts with me, it is in part because the gap between the 
statement and the enunciation creates a space for individual appropriation and 
self-reflexivity. 

One way of therefore understanding the role of sampling, remixing, bricolage 
and collage in contemporary automodern culture is to see how the appropriation 
and reworking of previous representations stems from our desire to overcome 
our sense of being subjected to the Symbolic order of mass culture. From this per- 
spective, we can read YouTube videos and social networking homepages as indi- 
cations of the desire to personalize the media and create a space for self-reflection 
and self-reflexivity. Yet, Zizek is not content to just highlight the eternal distance 
between the subject and language as the cause for self-reflexivity; instead, he 
wants to argue that self-reflexivity is also caused by the failure of the Symbolic to 
attain the Real: “The self-reflexivity of language, the fact that a speech act is always 
a self-reflexive comment on itself ... bears witness to the impossibility inscribed 
into the very heart of language: its failure to grasp the Real” (xiv). By positing this 
fundamental crisis within representation, Zizek is able to place his discourse in 
the paradoxical position of pointing to its own impossibility from a position of 
possibility; in other words, like all ironic discourses, Zizek keeps on communicating 
about the impossibility of communication.” 

Moreover, Zizek’s claim that language cannot attain the Real results in a para- 
doxical obsession with representing the Real and the limitations of the Symbolic 
order, and we find this ironic take on the Real reflected throughout contemporary 
culture.” For instance, in his discussion of virtual reality, Zizek is quick to point 
out that “the Real is not the hard kernel of reality resisting virtualization. Hubert 
Dreyfus is right to identify the fundamental feature of today’s virtualization of our 
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life-experience as a reflective distance which prevents any full engagement” (xv). 
Here Zizek posits that the problem with virtual reality is not that it fails to represent 
the resisting Real; rather, virtualization results in the production of subjective 
distance and self-reflexivity. Once again, Zizek returns to the notion of the subject’s 
distance from Symbolic reality in order to posit a mode of self-reflexivity that calls 
for an impossible access to the Real. 

Zizek’s self-consuming rhetoric can be attributed partially to his need to give a 
presence to the empty subject of modernity. According to this paradoxical logic, 
the subject is a self-relating negativity in relation to both the Real and the 
Symbolic orders, and this positioning of the subject as a product of and a resist- 
ance to language defines for Zizek the later Lacan’s emphasis on both the Real and 
the death drive: “The Freudian notion of the ‘death drive’ points precisely towards 
a dimension of human subject which resists its full immersion into its life-world: 
it designates a blind persistence which follows its path with utter disregard for the 
requirements of our concrete life-world” (xvi). In this revision of Freudian theory, 
the death drive stands for the subject’s resistance to both the Symbolic order of 
social commitments and the full immersion in the natural Real. What is so seductive 
about this theory is that it feeds into the libertarian desire to not be defined by 
our social relations and identifications, and it also gives us a sense of freedom in 
relation to our natural instincts and environmental circumstances: ““Death drive’ 
is this dislocated soul without body, a pure insistence that ignores the constraints 
of reality” (xvi). Like Descartes’ cogito, Zizek posits an “I” that is void of materiality 
and fits in easily within our virtualized world. 


Against Post-Structuralism 


While it would seem that Zizek’s representations of the impossibility of language 
to represent its referent would place him within the postmodern academic frame- 
work of post-structuralism and deconstruction, much of his work is based on his 
desire to reject these other European theories. In fact, one can argue that his back- 
lash against the Symbolic order of social commitments and social movements is 
in part tied to his refusal to accept the deconstructive theory of social mediation. 
For instance, in Zizek’s critique of deconstruction, we see that a key difference for 
him is the way that post-structuralists posit that the decentering of the subject is 
a result of language: 


[A]ll the postmodern-deconstructionists-poststructrualist variations on how the 
subject is always-already displaced, decentered, pluralized ... somehow miss the central 
point: that the subject “as such” is the name for a certain displacement, a certain 
wound, cut, in the texture of the universe, and all its identifications are ultimately 
just so many failed attempt to heal the wound. (xvi) 


The first thing that has to be pointed out about this passage is how Zizek equates 
postmodernism with post-structuralism and deconstruction, and then he differ- 
entiates his own discourse from these other academic discourses by distinguishing 
the decentering of the subject from the decentered subject. While this difference 
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seems to be small, for Zizek, this distinction is predicated on the postmodernists’ 
refusal to distinguish Symbolic social reality from the Lacanian Real. Thus, Zizek 
wants to argue that the subject is decentered already in the Real before the subject 
enters into the Symbolic order, and this means that we can never turn to language 
in order to heal the wounds of the subject. 

The separation of Symbolic reality from the Real also plays into Zizek’s desire 
to oppose the early Lacan of the Symbolic with the later Lacan of the Real: “in 
the opposition between reality and spectral illusion, the Real appears precisely 
as ‘irreal, as a spectral illusion for which there is no room in our (symbolically 
constructed) reality” (xvi). Here we see how the opposition between the bad 
early Lacan of the Symbolic order, and the good, later Lacan of the Real, dou- 
bles the opposition between the postmodern deconstructionists and the post- 
postmodern Zizek. What is important from Zizek’s perspective is not the social 
construction of Symbolic reality; rather, what defines the end of analysis and the 
ends of Zizek’s discourse is the irreal encounter with the impossible Real: 
“Therein, in this symbolic construction of (what we perceive as our social) real- 
ity, lies the catch: the inert remainder foreclosed from (what we experience as) 
reality returns precisely in the Real of spectral apparitions” (xvi). In this debate 
between the postmodern theory of social construction and the Lacanian notion 
of the return of the spectral object in the Real, we not only encounter Zizek’s 
automodern move away from the Symbolic order, but we also see how his conception 
of the later Lacan of the Real deals with the production of an object that is 
produced within the Symbolic order itself. In other terms, Zizek equates the 
pre-Symbolic and the post-Symbolic Real, and this conflation causes many 
theoretical confusions.” 

Zizek’s celebration of the return to the Real turns out to be a return to an 
impossibility produced by the Symbolic but experienced in the Imaginary.” The 
difference then between Zizek’s conception of the effects of the Symbolic order of 
social construction and the deconstructive notion of the decentered subject is that 
Zizek holds on to the Imaginary self-presenceing of the subject. Furthermore, 
Zizek’s theory uses the Symbolic order to colonize the pre-Symbolic Real so that 
the entire natural world can only be experienced as a lack or a resistance within 
the realm of language. This absorption of the Real into the Symbolic is illustrated 
in the following way:”° 


It is not only that every symbolic system is a system of differences with no positive sub- 
stantial support: it is crucial to add that the very difference between the (self-enclosed) 
symbolic system and its outside must itself be inscribed within the system, in the guise 
of a paradoxical supplementary signifier which, within the system, functions as a 
stand-in for what the system excludes; for what eludes the system’s grasp. (xx—xxi)’” 


While this abstract philosophical discourse may seem to be far removed from 
our political and cultural reality, Zizek’s appropriation of deconstructive theory 
reveals how he affirms and denies the logic of the social construction of social 
reality as he wishes to valorize a space both inside and outside of social deter- 
minism. According to Zizek’s argument, everything that resists our social order 
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is contained within the order, and thus there is no escape from the system, and 
yet, the only thing we desire is to be outside of the system. Likewise, we can 
understand the automodern backlash against postmodern social movements 
and social construction as a desire to transcend Symbolic reality by denying 
the power of Symbolic mediation even when we stay within the Symbolic 
structure. 


The Return to Fundamentalisms 


This rejection of social determinism entails not only a denial of postmodern theories 
of social construction but also relates to Zizek’s criticism of contemporary social 
movements. For example, in an article titled, “The Prospects of Radical Politics 
Today,” he opposes the postmodern stress on multiple social movements to the 
universal and totalized perspective of orthodox Marxism: 


In other words, what gets lost here [in multiple postmodern social movements] is 
simply the dimension of truth—not “objective truth” as the notion of reality from 
a point of view which somehow floats above the multitude of particular narra- 
tives, but truth as the Singular Universal. When Lenin says “The theory of Marx is 
allpowerful, because it is true,” everything depends on how we understand “truth” 
here: is it a neutral “objective knowledge,” or the truth of an engaged subject? 
Lenin’s wager—today, in our era of postmodern relativism, more actual than 
ever—is that universal truth and partisanship, the gesture of taking sides, are not 
only not mutually exclusive, but condition each other: in a concrete situation, its 
universal truth can only be articulated from a thoroughly partisan position—truth 
is by definition one-sided. This, of course, goes against the predominant doxa 
of compromise, of finding a middle path among the multitude of conflicting 
interests. If one does not specify the criteria of the different, alternate narrativiza- 
tion, then this endeavor courts the danger of endorsing, in the Politically Correct 
mood, ridiculous “narratives” like those about the supremacy of some aboriginal 
holistic wisdom, of dismissing science as just another narrative on a par with 
premodern superstitions.(online) 


Zizek here rejects contemporary social movements because they do not stick to 
a fundamental “Singular Universal” position, and this call for a totalizing 
Marxist position pushes him to celebrate orthodoxy, while he calls into question 
all nontotalizing political positions. Once again, Zizek replicates the Right-wing 
argument that Leftist academics and activists stick to a politically correct rela- 
tivistic ideology that prevents them from making any type of rational decision 
or comparison. 

In order to refute the importance or relevancy of postmodern theorists and 
progressive social movements, Zizek often endorses orthodox arguments from 
both the Left and the Right. Thus, we can understand his privileging of Lenin, 
Paul, and Christianity as reactionary investments founded mostly on a desire to 
hold onto a strong and unified position against the complex and conflicting 
stances of Western liberals and progressives.”* For instance, in response to the 
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diverse protests against the World Trade Organization in Seattle, he clings to an 
orthodox Leninist position: 


The problem is now a strictly Leninist one—how to actualize the media’s accusations, 
how to invent the organizational structure which will confer on this unrest the form 
of a universal political demand. Otherwise, the momentum will be lost, and what 
will remain is the marginal disturbance, perhaps organized as a new Greenpeace, 
with a certain efficiency, but also strictly limited goals, a marketing strategy, etc. In 
other words, the key “Leninist” lesson today is: politics without the organizational 
form of the party is politics without politics, so the answer to those who want just 
the (quite adequately named) “New Social Movements” is the same as the answer 
of the Jacobins to the Girondin compromisers: “You want revolution without a 
revolution!” Today’s blockade is that there are two ways open for sociopolitical 
engagement: either play the game of the system, engage in the “long march 
through the institutions,” or get active in new social movements, from feminism 
through ecology to antiracism. And, again, the limit of these movements is that 
they are not political in the sense of the Universal Singular: they are “single-issue 
movements” which lack the dimension of the universal, that is, they do not relate 
to the social totality. 


Since postmodern progressive social movements do not fight for a total transfor- 
mation of society from a totalized political position (the Singular Universal), 
Zizek declares that they are nothing but a “marketing strategy.” Moreover, like 
Frederic Jameson, his “all or nothing” position pushes him to denigrate all non- 
Marxist political endeavors: 


Here, Lenin’s reproach to liberals is crucial: they only exploit the discontent of the 
working class to strengthen their position vis-a-vis the conservatives, instead 
of identifying with it to the end. Is this also not the case with to day’s Left liberals? 
They like to evoke racism, ecology, workers’ grievances, etc., to score points over the 
conservatives without endangering the system. 


Like so many other radical and liberal academic theorists, Zizek simply denies the 
real effects the women’s rights, worker’s rights, civil rights, and gay rights move- 
ments have had on changing our political and social systems, and like many media 
pundits and Right-wing politicians, he reduces progressive social movements to a 
cynical game of scoring political points. 


Enjoy Your Unconscious! 


The flip side of Zizek’s counterinvestment in fundamentalist positions is his use 
of popular culture throughout his work. For instance, his tendency to move from 
discussing high theory to examining diverse aspects of popular culture can be 
ascribed to the way that in automodern culture, there is no longer a strong tension 
between high and low culture; moreover, this reversal of the modern separation 
of elite and mass culture feeds into the melding of science, capitalism, and democ- 
racy in contemporary society. Since popular culture combines business and artistic 
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interests, the modern ideology of the disinterested artist has been undermined. 
Likewise, the ideal of the modern university as the space for pure research untainted 
by outside political and business interests has also been destabilized by the 
corporatization of higher education, and the turn to pop culture and new media 
in academic theory can be read as another symptom of this automodern loss 
of critical distance and the diminished support for a separated public realm of 
scientific truth.” 

Of course, democracy itself has been co-opted by both the culture industry and 
consumer culture so that instead of seeing democracy as the public realm of law 
and political equality, democracy now often refers to the democratization of culture 
and the free market. In the case of new media, democracy is invoked to show 
how everyone now has access to all media at all times from any place.*? In this 
globalized rhetoric of new media, the celebration of user-generated culture pits 
the libertarian individual against the elitist controllers and gatekeepers of mass 
media. As I have argued here, Zizek feeds into this new media logic by privileging 
the withdrawn subject and debasing the social and Symbolic determination of 
reality and group identity. 

To further understand Zizek’s use of popular culture, we could do no better than 
to look at Freud’s much neglected theory of humor from Jokes and Their Relation to 
the Unconscious. In this text, Freud posits that the joke-teller uses humor in order to 
bond with an audience, and by bribing the audience with enjoyment, the speaker is 
able to avoid all criticism, while the joke itself works to go against social and cultural 
norms.*! In other terms, jokes are not only inherently politically incorrect, but they 
also function to create a responsibility-free space where transgressive desires can be 
presented without fear of retribution. In Zizek’s case, we can argue that many of his 
pop culture and everyday examples exemplify Freud’s theory of the joke because 
they are often politically incorrect, yet Zizek is able to escape criticism because he 
has bribed his reader with enjoyment.*” Furthermore, in automodern culture, we 
see this dominance of the Freudian joke structure in aspects of contemporary 
culture that combine together a backlash against postmodern social movements and 
a denial of responsibility and guilt.*? 

In For They Know Not What They Do, Zizek comments on the role of jokes and 
popular culture in his own work by positing that what stands at the center of his 
use of “Hegelian dialectics, Lacanian psychoanalytic theory, and contemporary 
criticism of ideology” is his own symptom in the form of, “the author’s (and, as 
the author hopes, also the reader’s) enjoyment of what one depreciatingly calls 
“popular culture” (2). It is thus in the bonding over popular culture that Zizek 
claims to deliver enjoyment to his audience, and I would claim that this use of 
humor and culture functions to create a sense of ironic distance between Zizek’s 
statements and his own subjective position. In other terms, irony allows the writer 
the ability to be free from any concrete commitments, and in this structure, we see 
how Zizek’s desire to take on a strict fundamentalist position is undermined by his 
desire to entertain his audience.*# 

To gain a better understanding of how Zizek’s use of popular culture relates to 
his dogmatic statements and his theories of subjectivity and social relations, we 
can modify Lacan’s discourse of the university:*° 
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Social Relation, Knowledge Popular Culture 
Symbolic Determinism Bribing Audience 
Postmodern Social Movements Responsibility-Free 


(Signifying Chain) S2 —— (a) Object of Enjoyment 


(Master Signifier) S1 S (Barred Subject) 
Fundamentalism Subject as Void 
Premodern Authority Modern Subject 


Figure 4 Zizek's Discourse of the University 


Figure 4 places into a series of relations the fundamental aspects of Zizek’s 
work that I have been discussing. At the top of the structure, under the heading of 
the signifying chain (S2), we find that the postmodern stress on social relations, 
knowledge, and Symbolic determinism is directed toward the contemporary 
emphasis on popular culture and the audience’s enjoyment (a). In turn, this pro- 
duction of anticritical and antisocial culture stands above the underlying void of 
subjectivity caused by the modern realms of science, democracy, and capitalism. 
Finally, we can trace in this diagram, the ways premodern authority and funda- 
mentalism represent the repressed truth of the system. 

The reason why it is so important to map out these diverse categories is that 
when one reads a writer like Zizek, one can get lost in the details, and one does not 
see how the different arguments link up.*° It is also crucial to provide cognitive 
maps that help us to envision how the seemingly fragmented aspects of our cul- 
ture and society relate to each other. In fact, one reason why we often do not have 
a clear understanding of our world is that linear historical arguments tend to 
make us feel that we have moved beyond premodern authority, modern subjectivity, 
and postmodern social movements. Thus, from an automodern perspective, all 
of these past periods and modes of being are now representations that can be 
sampled and remixed for individual purposes, and in the case of Zizek’s own work, 
this appropriation of past discourses creates a sense of subjective mastery even 
though Zizek most often articulates a theory that undermines all processes of 
self-stability and control. Thus, the ultimate paradox of his work may be that his 
theories of self-negation result in a process of self-centering. 

In his book Looking Awry, we find a key to this linking of self-negation and 
self-centering through his concept of enjoyment: 


Lacan’s point is that the real purpose of the drive is not its goal (full satisfaction) but 
its aim: the drive’s ultimate aim is simply to reproduce itself as drive, to return to its 
circular path, to continue its path to and from the goal. The real source of enjoyment 
is the repetitive movement of the closed circuit. (5)°” 


I would affirm that we can consider this argument to be (t)autobiographical in 
that it reflects on Zizek’s own tendency to repeat himself; form this perspective, it 
is in repetition itself that the subject finds an unconscious sense of enjoyment 
beyond the pleasure principle. In other terms, Zizek’s discourse produces enjoy- 
ment through its own self-relating and re-citing. Like a computer video game that 
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is played over and over again, Zizek turns mechanical repetition into subjectivity 
identity. 

Underwriting this combination of automation (mechanical reproduction) and 
autonomy (self-reflexive identity) in Zizek’s work is his reduction of Lacan’s basic 
theoretical distinctions into a symptomatic repetition of the same. For example, 
in the following list of quotes from Looking Awry, one finds a gradual series of 
substitutions, which result in the evaporation of the central differences among 
many of Lacan’s major concepts: 


1. This music ... embodies, by means of its painfully noisy repetition, the 
super-ego imperative of idiotic enjoyment. “Brazil,” to put it briefly, is the 
content of the fantasy of the film’s hero (128). 

2. Such a fragment of the signifier permeated with idiotic enjoyment is what 
Lacan, in the last stage of his teaching, called le sinthome. Le sinthome is not 
the symptom, the coded message to be deciphered, but the meaningless let- 
ter that immediately procures jouis-sense, “enjoyment-in-meaning” 
(128-29). 

3. What we must do ... is to isolate the sinthome from the context by virtue 
of which it exerts its power of fascination in order to expose the sinthome’s 
utter stupidity. In other words, we must carry out the operation of chang- 
ing the precious gift into a gift of shit ... [a] meaningless fragment of the 
real (129). 


The subtle movement of these citations presents a chain of equivalencies, which we 
can read as: repetition = superego = idiotic enjoyment = fantasy = the signifier = le 
sinthome = the letter = enjoyment-in-meaning = the object a (excrement) = a 
meaningless fragment of the real. In other terms, Zizek reduces much of Lacan’s 
conceptual edifice to the pure repetition of the same idea: The superego demands 
the pure repetition of a meaningless idiotic mode of enjoyment. 

This notion of idiotic enjoyment (jouissance?)** helps us to clarify Zizek’s use 
of humor, irony, and popular culture because what functions to ground his work 
is this enjoyment of the unconscious, and like so many automodern cultural pro- 
ductions, what we find is a combination of repressed social constructions with a 
heightened senses of individual freedom.*? Thus, just as new media often 
represses social mediation by automating cultural production, Zizek uses repeti- 
tion and unconscious enjoyment to hide the social construction of his discourse. 
Moreover, since he grounds subjectivity in self-negation, and he critiques the 
social construction of reality, they only way his work is able to gain any sense of 
stability is through acts of orthodoxy or in the repetition of idiotic enjoyment. 

The combination of universalized self-negation and pop culture enjoyment 
constitutes the ironic foundation of much of automodern subjectivity. From this 
perspective, since all social claims are suspect, but all one can do is make social 
claims, the only possible solution is to take multiple positions on the same topic 
and to keep one’s distance from all commitments. In Zizek’s case, this ironic posi- 
tion is displayed by the repetition of the same examples, texts, and concepts for 
often very different purposes.*” Therefore, in following Zizek’s own early stress on 
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form over content, we must see in the repetitive form of his writing, the key to his 
ideological desire.*! 

In reading Zizek as an automodern thinker, I have argued that his critical theory 
not only supports the status quo, but more importantly, this discourse is structured 
by a backlash against social mediation and progressive postmodern social move- 
ments. In fact, in my previous analysis of Frederic Jameson’s work, I have located 
this same combination of radical rhetoric and reactionary politics. However, my 
goal here is not to simply condemn critical theory and radical thought; rather, as 
I will show in the next chapter, my central aim is to articulate the psychological, 
cultural, and political dimensions of the new libertarian consensus. Thus, in turning 
my attention from the academic Left to the academic Right, I will reveal a hidden 
connection between both sides of the political spectrum in automodernity. 
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On the Psychopathology of the 
New Right: From Jurassic Park to 
the Gendered Culture Wars 


n Steven Spielberg’s Jurassic Park, there is a remarkable scene that can be read as 
Tine unveiling of the fundamental fantasy of the new automodern consensus. 
The central action is the attack of a giant dinosaur, and it is important to remem- 
ber that in Jurassic Park, all of the dinosaurs have been engineered (by men) to be 
female so that their breeding can be controlled. Furthermore, the first group of 
people who are attacked consists of two children and a male accountant, who is 
supposed to be watching over the children; in fact, we have already learned in the 
story line that these two children are the grandchildren of the park’s creator, and 
they are visiting because their parents have just separated. It is also important to 
stress that when the dinosaur gets near, the accountant runs out of the glass car 
and ends up sitting on a toilet in an outhouse, and as soon as this man bolts from 
the vehicle holding the children, the young girl exclaims, “He left us, he left us.” 
We can read this statement as highlighting the reactivation of the trauma of the 
broken family, and it is this unconscious restaging of the breakup of the nuclear 
family that is often central to Spielberg’s films and the unconscious backlash 
against women in contemporary society. 

In calling this scene unconscious, I intend to return to Freud’s important 
insight that great artists have the ability to produce unconscious creations that 
relate to the unconscious of their audience.! In other terms, effective creative 
works form a bond between the unconscious of the artist and the unconscious of 
the audience. Importantly, this theory of unconscious communication rejects the 
traditional notion of the intentionality of the author and the power of the indi- 
vidual audience member to interpret a particular text; instead, textual produc- 
tions must be interpreted through shared social symbolism and common 
repressed themes. From this perspective, we see how Freud anticipated much of 
postmodern literary theory of the twentieth century by stressing both the lack of 
control by the author and the importance of the symbolic order of social con- 
struction.’ 
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In returning to Spielberg’s fantasy scene, we can see that the man leaving 
the car represents both the trauma of losing the symbolic paternal figure and 
the fear of what the mother will do once the father is no longer there to control 
and pacify the maternal superego. Moreover, after the substitute father figure 
leaves the car, the dinosaur eats him as he sits on the toilet, and once the symbolic 
father is eaten, we see a flow of water and mud; we are thus returned to a primi- 
tive state of uncontrollable bodily fluids. At this point, a question we must ask is 
why does Spielberg have the giant female dinosaur eat the man as he sits on the 
toilet? 

It is my argument that this scene depicts a reactionary unconscious fantasy 
illustrating how the breakup of the nuclear family, and the loss of the protecting 
father figure, leaves the child and male adult prone to the aggression of the fanta- 
sized maternal superego; moreover, the primal origin of this encounter with the 
aggressive female figure is the mother who attempts to toilet train and socialize the 
child. Toilet training can be read here as representative of the aggressive demands of 
the mother who wants the child to learn how to master natural urges and bodily 
functions. Toilet training is also the shared origin of social shame and the policing 
of the proper body, and any failure to master the clean body results in the flooding 
of impure fluids as witnessed by the streams of mud and water during the 
dinosaur attack. 


Primitive Political Fantasies 


While this reading may appear to be the wild projection of my own unconscious, 
I will tie this analysis to a larger social context by connecting it to a reading of 
Howard Schwartz’s Revolt of the Primitive: An Inquiry into the Roots of Political 
Correctness. This work can be read as an unconscious unveiling of the psy- 
chopathology of the new Right, and it helps us to see how the culture wars in 
America have often been structured by a projection of primitive gendered fan- 
tasies.’ In fact, while Schwartz appears to have written his work in order to critique 
political correctness and to defend a more traditional social order, his own text 
reveals an intriguing counternarrative that exposes many of the psychopathologies 
of contemporary politics. 

Schwartz’s overall argument is that American society has been taken over by 
a feminized social order, and this new order is fueled by the desire to return to 
a primitive state where the fantasy of maternal omnipotence reigns. According 
to his logic, the initial developmental stage of every individual is dominated by 
the fantasy of merging with maternal power in a condition of undifferentiated 
narcissism. The only way out of this primal and primitive fantasy is for the 
father to institute the reality principle by replacing fantasy with rationality and 
substituting narcissism with social order.* Thus, instead of seeing the initial 
developmental state as pregendered, Schwartz projects onto Freud’s theories of 
primary narcissism and primal identification, a gendered distinction that 
equates the feminine with fantasy and the masculine with reality.° Furthermore, 
Schwartz argues that the desire to join with the maternal realm of pleasure and 
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power is coupled with the fantasy that the mother is by definition “all good” and 
“all nurturing.”® 

After he establishes this reductive and binary reading of Freud’s and Lacan’s 
developmental models, Schwartz turns to the areas of work, education, and pol- 
itics to show that we are currently witnessing a new “sexual holy war” in all 
aspects of contemporary culture. His central claim is that liberals want to be the 
all-powerful, nurturing mother who will resolve all social problems by using the 
welfare state as an extension of maternal care. In turn, he posits that in order to 
return to this primitive maternal order, the traditional role of the father has to 
be undermined and ridiculed.’ It is important to point out that from Schwartz’s 
perspective, one of the central roles of the father is to institute the rule of reality 
by not only separating the child from the maternal realm of fantasy and pleasure 
but also by showing how the father works in order to provide for the family, and 
this work places the father in direct confrontation with the indifferent real. 
Therefore, while the mother is able to ignore reality and live in fantasy, the 
father is forced to encounter the cold indifference of the universe and is motivated 
to use modern work and reason as a way of conquering chaos and unpredictability. 
According to this historicized fantasy construction, what postmodern feminists 
and the feminized welfare state want is for us to give up modern reason and 
social order and return to a fantasy state where only love, pleasure, and nurturance 
prevail.® 

While it may seem that Schwartz is representing an extremist position, it is 
important to note that this gendered model of social development also structures 
George Lakoff’s hugely popular “liberal” book Don’t Think of an Elephant, where 
he argues that Democrats believe in the model of the nurturing other and 
Republicans favor the rule-centered paternal order.’ Therefore, on both the Left 
and the Right, we have witnessed a gendering of the American political and 
cultural systems, and we can trace this binary sexual order back in part to the 
notion that Communists are “Pinkos” because pink is the color of the feminine, 
and communists want to turn the state into a controlling mother and its citizens 
into passive women. 

As Spielberg’s film shows and Schwartz’s book indicates, this gendering of 
political differences is largely unconscious, symbolic, and unspoken. In other 
terms, just like Freud’s theory of how art works, we find that political ideology 
functions through the projection and reception of unconscious fantasies.!° 
Moreover, underlying these unconscious political divisions, we encounter a 
shared unconscious narrative that blames the breakup of the nuclear family on 
women’s liberation, and in this structure, women are not only attacked for under- 
mining social stability, but they are also targeted for unleashing primitive natural 
forces that are chaotic and unpredictable.'' Ultimately, this shared unconscious 
fantasy attacks women for trying to replace the stable order of masculine science 
and work with the guilt inducing “nanny state” where hard-working men are 
made to feel bad for being successful providers and entrepreneurs.'” 

In Schwartz’s case, some of the origins for his personal take on the gendering 
of cultural relations can be found in the preface to his work, where he describes 
how as a young man he decided not to be like his hard-working father and how 
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he blamed his father for being alienated from his job and thus giving up on his 
own desires (xv). In retrospect, Schwartz sees that his father was just fulfilling his 
role as a man who puts himself into a system of required social obligations and 
exchanges, and therefore, it was wrong for Schwartz to reject his father and criticize 
him for just doing his job and being a good capitalist and family man.'? Schwartz 
also believes that because he rejected his father as a source for identification, he 
was left without meaning and followed a path of pursuing only temporary 
pleasures (xv).'* He adds that like so many young adults of his generation, this 
rejection of paternal order led him to become involved in radical politics and the 
desire for an alternative model of community (xvi). 

Schwartz reports that he later went to a university to study philosophy and 
to continue his search for meaning, but he laments that did not have the “disci- 
pline” to complete his PhD, and he did not have radical parents who could 
have served as “models for life based on alienation from the system” (xvi).'° 
For Schwartz, the more successful radical students were able to fit into the 
university system and create new philosophies of alienation. Ultimately these 
radicals reshaped the university in their own image, and now they have created 
a system where the primitive mother is back in charge, and the protective father 
is constantly under attack. Schwartz goes as afar as stating that “[t]he United 
States is the father writ large,” and we can infer that any criticism of the United 
State’s foreign and domestic policies is really an attack on the paternal order 
(xvii). In fact, from his perspective, the radicals in the university share the 
same hatred that Osama Bin Laden has for our economic and social system 
(xvii), and therefore feminized politically correct radicals have empathy for the 
enemies of America, but not for the average, hard-working father figures.'” 
Finally, Schwartz adds that he never got to reconcile with his father, but he 
imagines what his father would have said to him, if they had had the chance to 
discuss their true feelings: “He might have said in his defense of the world of 
exchange: The world was not built to love us. The world is not our mother” 
(xvii). I would argue that this gendered opposition between the loving mother 
and the cold paternal order of economic exchange would be laughable if it were 
not for the fact that it has become so prevalent. 

Schwartz’s narrative unintentionally helps us to understand a set of common 
psychopathological defenses that are manifest in contemporary automodern 
society. The first important feature is the confusing of the personal and the 
social. Like so many contemporary politicians and political pundits, Schwartz 
offers a privatized view of history where personal conflicts and private fantasies 
are projected onto larger cultural conflicts. In this personalization of culture, 
unconscious projections and identifications result in a discourse where victim 
and victimizer are confused and reversed.'* Thus, instead of seeing women as 
victim’s of thousands of years of a patriarchal hierarchy, women are seen as the 
source of a threatening primitive power bent on controlling the world through 
love, pleasure, and care. In turn, men are positioned to be the victims of this 
primitive maternal force that has taken over all aspects of contemporary life.!” 
This projective history is in part enabled by a disregard for actual history and 
current social realities; in other words, Schwartz’s attack on the fantasy world of 
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the maternal is based on his own denial of social reality and his own use of a 
gendered fantasy. 

Tied to the use of projection, we find an economy of victimization, where a 
strict binary logic is coupled with a constant-sum state of victimhood. In other 
words, in every situation, there are victims and victimizers, and if one person in 
a relation is a victim, the other person has to be a victimizer.”° Schwartz reveals 
this logic in his criticisms of statistics regarding domestic abuse, which he calls, 
“the greatest intellectual crime of the second half of the twentieth century” (15). 
By picking apart some faulty studies and claims, he goes to the extreme and argues 
that men are the true victims of spousal abuse since women are victimizing men 
by claiming that men victimize women (21). Here the psychological process of 
splitting is coupled with projection, denial, and exaggeration, which are all staples 
of contemporary political discourse on the Left and the Right. 

While gender is not always at the root of these rhetorical defense mechanisms, 
sexual differences offer a strict binary opposition coupled with large social stereo- 
types packed with unconscious emotional residues. I would even argue that as 
racial politics become complicated by ethnic diversity, which undermines the 
strict binary logic of white versus black, gender distinctions become more powerful 
and unconscious.*! These gendered culture wars are also fueled by the use of new 
media to produce and circulate sensationalized and trivialized news accounts, and 
in this unregulated world of automodern journalism, personal stories are combined 
with cherry-picked statistics in order to present a highly privatized mode of infor- 
mation. Furthermore, since people now can find media outlets that cater to their 
particular worldviews, the diversification of media outlets creates a mirroring effect 
for projection and identification.” 

Within this imaginary world of mirrored representations, fantasy and psy- 
chology dominate over historical reality and scientific study. For example, 
Schwartz’s book offers virtually no mention of the history of sexual differences 
and hierarchies in America or anywhere else, and without this documentation 
of the history of patriarchy, he is able to remain in a pure fantasy space of pro- 
jection, identification, splitting, and denial. Moreover, central to this fantasy 
space is his reiterated claim that women identify with the omnipotent primitive 
mother, and thus they believe that they are always right and perfect, and men 
are always wrong and toxic (44). This hyperuniversalized worldview requires a 
complete rejection of lived reality in favor of a fantasy structured by splitting 
between all-good and all-bad objects. 

Another inherent aspect of the psychopathology of political rhetoric is the 
defense against any criticism of capitalism. From Schwartz’s perspective, capitalism 
is central to the father’s mission of instituting the reality principle and helping to 
control the chaotic nature of the indifferent world. However, he also stresses that 
capitalism, and the world of work in general, requires a constant displacement of 
feeling and an obsessional drive for order (48-49). We can relate this displacement 
of affect to Freud’s notion that obsessional subjects deal with unpleasant 
experiences by separating the ideational representation of an event from its 
emotional response.’ Within this structure, we see how the inability of political 
rhetoric on the Right and the Left to confront the headless, heedless capitalist 
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drive causes a constant displacement of affect that often is then projected onto 
gendered cultural divisions. 


The Gendering of Science 


Returning to Jurassic Park, we are able to read the film as both a postmodern 
feminist text and as an antifeminist backlash. Thus, in the first section, we learn 
that men are trying to control (female) nature by using new cloning technologies 
and super computers to recreate a lost species. In one of his many attacks on this 
scientific process, the chaotician, Dr. Malcom, played by Jeff Goldblum, argues 
that this type of science represents a “violent, penetrating act,” and that what they 
call the science of discovery, he calls “the rape of the natural world.” This gendered 
argument replicates the premodern notion that women represent nature, earth, 
and passivity, while men stand for culture, science, and activity; however, we also 
find in the film, a postmodern reversal of the premodern hierarchy. In fact, the 
film not only compares the scientific manipulation of nature to a rape, but it also 
argues that everything that is controlled will eventually fight back and get revenge. 
This reversal of premodern gender hierarchies is presented when the female sci- 
entist Dr. Sattler states, “God creates Dinosaurs, God destroys Dinosaurs, God 
Creates Man, Man Destroys God, Man Creates Dinosaurs ... Dinosaurs eat man, 
women inherit the earth.” In this appropriation of the Bible’s notion that “[t]he 
meek shall inherit the Earth,” we find what appears to be a feminist call for 
power by reversing traditional hierarchies; however, this radical gesture must be 
understood as a masculine backlash fantasy. In other words, defensive men imag- 
ine that what women really want is to take over the world and get rid of the other 
sex. 

This binary opposition between men and women is doubled by another fun- 
damental distinction in the movie, which is the conflict between the male who 
looks and the female who is looked at.”° Once again, we find an interesting appro- 
priation of postmodern feminist theory because Spielberg constantly combines 
his musings on gender conflict with an investigation of what happens when the 
object of science and culture looks back at the audience/scientist.”” For instance, 
after showing several shot reversals where we first see a dinosaur from an objec- 
tive perspective, and then we look from the subjective position of the female animal, 
we find the game warden make the following observation about these dangerous 
female dinosaurs: 


They show extraordinary intelligence, even problem-solving intelligence. Especially 
the big one. We bred eight originally, but when she came in she took over the pride 
and killed all but two of the others. That one ... when she looks at you, you can tell 
she’s working things out. 


In this structural reversal, when the female starts to look at the audience/scientist, 
instead of the female object being looked at by the controlling audience/scientist, 
we enter a zone of risk and potential annihilation. Moreover, this risk is tied to 
the fact that not only have these female animals developed intelligence, but as the 
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warden stresses, “They remember.” In other words, men feel endangered because 
the female object, which has been the object of masculine vision, now, not only 
looks back but also remembers the past history of abuse. Thus, a fundamental 
masculine cultural backlash fantasy is that once women gain a position of power 
within society, they will attack men and punish them for the pain women have 
suffered in patriarchal society.** Patriarchy thus has to be constantly reinforced in 
order to prevent this feared reversal from occurring. 

There is however a more radical way of reading this film, and this is to 
applaud Spielberg for providing an important critique of modernity by tying 
gender to the scientific and cultural opposition between a viewing subject and 
a viewed object. From this perspective, we can see all of the structural reversals 
in the film as pointing to the need to expose and overcome the different bina- 
ries that still structure our cultural order. Furthermore, by tying gender rela- 
tions to visual culture, we understand how modernity is in part based on the 
utilization and extension of premodern gender hierarchies through the use of 
modern technologies. For instance, the modern use of science to control and 
represent nature reinforces and represses the gender opposition between female 
nature and masculine culture. Likewise, the continued dominance of men as 
producers of cultural images depicting women as sexual objects reflects on the 
modern reiteration of gender divisions.” 


Constructing Narratives 


The importance of these diverse gender conflicts in the film is highlighted by 
the two main story lines: one narrative depicts the problem of (male) scientists 
using new technologies to play god and create (female) nature, and the other 
narrative concerns Dr. Grant who is an old-fashioned scientist who does not 
want to have children with Dr. Sattler. What then links these two narratives is 
that in both case, you have male scientists confronting (female) nature: one 
wants to use science to create female dinosaurs and the other wants to use sci- 
ence in order to ward off dealing with children, chaos, and nature. Thus, at the 
start of the film, we jump between scenes showing Dr. Grant’s inability to inter- 
act with children to scenes showing his horror and fascination with the 
dinosaurs that now have come to life and are no longer dead bones or pictures 
in books.*° 

The resolution of this conflict for Dr. Grant happens near the middle of the 
film when he is left alone with the two children, and he is forced to protect 
them against the attacking dinosaurs. In order to attain safety, he climbs up a 
tree with the children, and then he sits with his two legs straddling a giant tree 
limb, which can only be described as a giant phallus. He then places his hands 
in a funnel position to make a call to the dinosaurs, which all slowly lift up 
their long necks and look as if they are huge, erect male members. After this 
moment of male bonding and phallic identification, Dr. Grant sits back down 
and puts his arms around the children and tells them not to worry, and when 
the girl asks him what he and Dr. Sattler will do in the future, he responds, 
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“T don’t know, I guess we'll have to evolve too.” While he states this phrase, he 
shows signs of discomfort, and then he takes out a small dinosaur bone that has 
been sitting in his pocket since one of the early scenes of the film. After looking at 
the small bone, he drops it, and the camera follows it slowly down the tree.*! 
Therefore by showing the male protagonist giving up the small dead bone in 
favor of the phallic bonding with the real dinosaur, Spielberg is able to start the 
process of reinstating patriarchy in the backlash mode where the man takes 
back control over the family and gives up his fear of children, women, nature, 
and chaos. 

This scene is clarified by one of the earlier scenes, which depicts an encounter 
between Dr Grant, and a young boy, who refuses to listen to the authority figure, 
and instead talks back to his “teacher.” After this young boy challenges Dr. Grant’s 
theories concerning Velociraptors, Dr. Grant takes the same dinosaur bone that he 
will later drop out of his pocket, and he uses this object to threaten the child. He 
even goes as far as simulating cutting open the child’s belly with the bone, while 
he describes how dinosaurs eat their prey. He next tells the child to show a little 
respect. In this symbolic economy, the dinosaur bone depicts the way 
the modern man uses science to mortify the real and avoid chaos. Therefore, 
by turning living beings into dead objects, the scientific death drive is able 
to bring the animate back to a state of inanimation. Moreover, for Dr. Grant, 
this relation to modern science affects his relation to children and the family 
structure.* 

After this encounter between Dr. Grant and the small child, we find the fol- 
lowing dialogue with Dr. Sattler: 


Dr.Sattler: “Hey Alan, if you wanted to scare the kid, you could have pulled a gun on 
him, you know.” 

Dr.Grant: “Kids, why? You want to have one of those?” 

Dr. Sattler: “I don’t want ‘that’ kid! But a breed of child, Dr. Grant, could be intriguing. 
I mean what’s so wrong with kids?” 

Dr.Grant: “Oh Ellie, look, they're noisy, they're messy, they’re expensive.” 
Dr.Sattler: “Cheap, cheap.” 

Dr.Grant: “They smell.” 


What this dialogue reveals is that for Dr. Grant, children not only represent an 
added expense, but they are noisy, messy, and smelly, and thus they partake in the 
chaos of the natural world. In this sense, the dinosaur bone represents his use of 
science as a dead letter that allows him to control and master nature.* 
Furthermore, like the object under the microscope or the person on the movie 
screen, the object of representation remains fixed and inert, as the scientist/viewer 
is free to move around. 

This opposition between the free viewer and viewed object is represented 
throughout the film and is used to structure the relation between the visitors to 
Jurassic Park and the dinosaurs that are kept behind electronic fences. As is the 
case in most zoos, this park shows how the people are supposed to be free to 
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walk around and look, while the natural object is controlled and caged. 
However, what soon happens is that these positions get reversed, and we find 
the people trapped in glass cars, while the dinosaurs roam free and start to stare 
back at the visitors. Once again, this postmodern reversal shows what happens 
when the modern structure of gendered vision is reversed: in this case, the peo- 
ple who are used to being free watchers, suddenly become objects to the gaze of 
the Other.** 

It is also important to stress that this question of looking is constantly 
attached to a sense of violence and danger. On a symbolic level, we experience 
this connection between vision and violence through the many depictions and 
descriptions of the dinosaurs, which always first stare at their victim before they 
attack.*> Here, the ultimate threat is to become the object of the Other’s gaze, 
and in fact, we know, on a visceral level, that when a stranger stares at us with- 
out looking away, we are either a target of desire or aggression. Thus, the gaze 
here brings us back to a primordial level of animal aggression, and the risk of 
the female animal staring at the male subject triggers an unconscious fear of 
bodily dismemberment. According to this logic, castration is caused by the 
reversal of imaginary visual mastery, and within the backlash context of the 
film, it is the mother, and not the father, who is the cause of this threatened 
dismemberment and decentering of the self.*° 

This blaming the mother for castration is linked in the film to another major 
theme, which concerns the breakup of the nuclear family. Within the story line, 
we have the female scientist, Dr. Sattler, who wants to have a baby, but her man, 
Dr. Grant is afraid of nature, children, and chaos. We also have the grandchildren 
of the owner of the park, who are there because their parents are getting divorced. 
Finally, we have Dr. Malcolm, the “rock star mathematician” who states that he is 
always on the look out for another “future ex-Mrs. Malcolm.” The film functions 
then by tying the unconscious fear of the female gaze to the loss of the nuclear 
family, and in this sense, it participates in the backlash against women’s liberation. 
It is as if the trauma of divorce can only be blamed on the reversal of patriarchy 
and the unleashed violence of the maternal superego. 

For Slavoj Zizek, this fantasy-based relation to the feminine can be under- 
stood through the development of the maternal superego in the contemporary 
structure of the narcissistic personality disorder. For example, in discussing a 
series of Hitchcock’s films (North by Northwest, Psycho, The Birds), Zizek 
points out that in all of these movies, an absent father is combined with a 
dominant mother, and a terrified child (Looking Awry, 99). For Zizek what 
then dominates the family and personality structure of contemporary society is 
the rise of the maternal superego and the debasement of the paternal ego ideal. 
Furthermore, Zizek participates in this obsessional splitting of the Other by 
positing that the maternal superego represents the irrational demands of the 
cruel Other in the Real, which has replaced the pacifying father figure of the 
Symbolic order. 

This splitting of the symbolic Other is articulated in his book How to Read 
Lacan, where Zizek discusses the central distinction between the Ideal Other of 
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the symbolic order (the ego ideal) and the superego of the Real: 


The Ego-Ideal is the agency whose gaze I try to impress with my ego image, the 
big Other who watches over me and propels me to give my best, the ideal I try 
to follow and actualize; and the superego is this same agency in its revengeful, 
sadistic, punishing, aspect. The underlying structuring principle of these three 
terms is clearly Lacan’s triad Imaginary-Symbolic-Real: ideal ego is imaginary, 
what Lacan calls the “small other,’ the idealized double-image of my ego; 
Ego-Ideal is symbolic, the point of my symbolic identification, the point in the big 
Other from which I observe (and judge) myself; superego is real, the cruel and 
insatiable agency which bombards me with impossible demands and which mocks 
my failed attempts to meet them, the agency in the eyes of which I am all the more 
guilty, the more I try to suppress my “sinful” strivings and meet its demands. (80) 


Here, we encounter the obsessional splitting of the social Other into the ideal and 
idealizing Symbolic ego ideal, on the one hand, and the demonic superego that 
demands the subject to enjoy and then attacks the subject for transgressing.*” 
Since Zizek is considered to be a thinker on the radical Left, it is important to note 
that he shares the same interpretation of the contemporary family as far-Right 
thinkers like Schwartz. Also, like Schwartz, Zizek does not seem to realize that 
women are being blamed for the chaotic nature of modern life through the 
activation of primitive fantasies. 

For Zizek, the maternal superego of the Real represents not only a force of 
suffocating prohibition but also a demand to find enjoyment in the Other. In 
other words, the superego is equated with the headless, heedless drives of consumer 
capitalism, and we see this same unconscious logic working in Jurassic Park.*® For 
instance, just after Dr. Grant reveals that he doesn’t like children because they are 
noisy, smelly, and expensive, we see the landing of a helicopter that creates chaos 
at Dr. Grant’s dig site. After this noisy vehicle lands and Dr. Hammond, the owner 
of Jurassic Park, gets out and runs into a trailer, Dr. Grant follows him and starts 
to yell at him for destroying his site until he realizes that this disruptive stranger 
is actually the funding source for his research.*® In fact, Dr. Hammond is visiting 
the site because he wants Dr. Grant to go to Jurassic Park in order to write a sci- 
entific testimonial to verify that his experiment is safe. After Dr. Grant tries to say 
that he is too busy to go anywhere, Dr. Grant bribes him by offering to fund his 
dig for several more years. Finally, Dr. Grant accepts, and we next find him flying 
with Dr. Sattler to the park. 

In this scene, we understand how science and university research are being 
compromised by capitalism. This point is stressed by the name Dr. Grant, which 
points to the grant funding process where companies go to research universities 
to get neutral and objective expert opinions. The paradox of this relation between 
science and capitalism is that outside interests go to universities because higher 
education institutes represent a rational and uncorrupted scientific viewpoint, yet 
the very process of funding university research makes these scientists indebted to 
corporate interests. In this contradictory structure, we find that the modern 
divide between science and capitalism has broken down, and now, capitalism with 
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its forces of creative destruction undermines all premodern traditions that once 
limited modern expansion.” 

Just as Marx argued that capitalism creates chaos by always spreading and over- 
coming past structures and traditions, Spielberg shows how Dr. Hammond creates 
destructive technologies through his scientific experiments and his motto “Spare No 
Expense.” However, this connection between science, capitalism, and chaos is soon 
naturalized and feminized. Thus, in the second half of the film, chaos is most often 
caused by the “out of control” female dinosaurs, and here, fantasies of maternal 
omnipotence are used to hide the real social effects of unrestrained capitalism and 
science. 

Yet, the film creates a certain moral pulsation by constantly following 
depictions of backlash fantasies with critical ethical discussions. For example, 
after the visitors first find out how Dr. Hammond used diverse new technolo- 
gies to recreate the female dinosaurs, we hear the following criticism from Dr. 
Malcom: 


Pll tell you the problem with the scientific power that you're using here: it didn’t 
require any discipline to attain it. You read what others had done, and you took the 
next step. You didn’t earn the knowledge for yourselves, so you don’t take any 
responsibility for it. You stood on the shoulders of geniuses to accomplish some- 
thing as fast as you could and before you even knew what you had you patented it 
and packaged it and slapped it on a plastic lunchbox, and now you're selling it, you 
want to sell it! 


In this insightful criticism of contemporary research, we see how science itself 
takes place in the automodern processes of pastiche and appropriation. 
Furthermore, these scientific methods are critiqued because the person who 
takes the knowledge of the other does not have the same relationship to that 
knowledge. For example, a scientist who simply borrows someone else’s tech- 
nology may not know the risks and problems that are posed by this particular 
enactment of science. Dr. Malcom also critiques the corporatization of science 
and the transformation of research into entertainment; in other words, he per- 
forms a postmodern criticism of the automodern combination of science, cap- 
italism, and culture. 

Unfortunately this insightful critique is presented within an automodern use 
of irony because while the makers of the film attack the commoditization of science, 
they also appropriated multiple technologies in their efforts to transform science 
into moneymaking entertainment. In fact, the producers of the film actually did 
sell the very lunch boxes that Dr. Malcom mocks in his criticism. In other words, 
by making this criticism and then replicating the critiqued practices, the film 
reveals the type of cynical fetishism that Zizek is so fond of ascribing to con- 
temporary culture. Here, Spielberg is both criticizing the use of science for enter- 
tainment and business as he makes one of the biggest blockbuster, special effects 
films of its time, and by presenting this contradictory representation, he is able to 
take two opposed positions on the same issue. He therefore avoids all criticism or 
responsibility for his depictions because he cannot be pinned down to any particular 
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position, and we can call this structure ironic since it simultaneously affirms and 
denies the same argument. 

At this point, it is important to map out the different representational forces that 
help to shape Spielberg’s film, and I offer the following diagram (see Figure 5) as a 
way of thinking through the obsessional fragmentation of automodern rhetoric: 


Women's Liberation Cultural Differences 
Break-up of Family Convergence 
Reversal of Vision Appropriative 


Postmodern  +—\__—_, Automodern 


Premodern a Modern 
Gender Binary Capitalism 
Patriarchy Science 
Ego Ideal Chaos 


Figure 5 The Map of the New Right 


In this structure, we find that the automodern backlash culture responds to the 
postmodern woman’s movement for equality and the breakup of the nuclear family 
through the activation of an unconscious fantasy. In turn, this fantasy conflates 
the chaos caused by modern science and capitalism with the loss of patriarchal 
gender hierarchies and the dominance of the maternal superego. While part of 
this process of projection and splitting is linked to fantasies concerning the threat 
of Imaginary fragmentation and the loss of visual control, the other part points to 
a fusion of the premodern ego ideal with the postmodern superego. Finally, in 
order to restore order, the premodern ego ideal of patriarchy and gender hierarchy 
has to be reinstated through acts of phallic identification. 


Returning to the Primitive 


If we now use Spielberg’s unconscious cultural fantasy to read the psychopathology 
of the new Right, we find the same set of dynamics. For example, in his criticism 
of postmodern theory, Schwartz argues that at the heart of these critical theories 
is a hatred of the father, a regression to a primitive fusion with the mother, and an 
alienation from traditional social institutions. Moreover, he posits that the alienated 
students, who later became postmodern professors, often suffered from a similar 
family structure: “The father was seen as weak, damaged, and emotionally distant, 
and the mother was seen as vigorous, powerful and vital” (87). For Schwartz, like 
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so many conservative critics, the key to this transformed family structure revolves 
around the changing roles of men and women after World War II. According to 
his narrative, the problem started in the 1950s when both parents become alienated 
since women gave up on their own ideals for an independent career and men were 
forced to alienate themselves in their work outside of the house (89). Since the 
women were frustrated with their lives as full-time housewives, they took out their 
aggression on the men, who were physically and psychologically removed from 
the house. Schwartz claims that instead of the mother idealizing and recognizing 
the father for the children, the mother debased the father for not making the 
mother feel ideal and for not being the patriarchal model in the family. In turn, 
the mother took the son “as an emotional substitute for her husband, drawing him 
very close to her, and sharing her disappointment in her marriage and her hus- 
band, and assigning to the son the responsibility of fulfilling the ideals that were 
missing in her life” (89). Here we find the classic narcissistic and obsessional fam- 
ily structure where the debased or absent father is replaced by the controlling 
mother who finds her ideal object (phallus) in the manipulated son, and yet, I would 
argue that what this structure points to is the confusion between the postmodern 
family structure and the automodern reaction to this new formation. Thus, the 
mother is blamed for not only failing to idealize the father but also for manipulating 
and poisoning the son.*! 

As I have argued above, what underlines this automodern backlash against the 
mother are the processes of splitting, denial, and projection. Therefore, since 
Schwartz’s thought is structured by a strict binary logic that divides the male and 
the female and the good and the evil, he is able to project onto history his own 
repressed aggression and sense of fragmentation, and this obsessional discourse 
results in the privatization of history and the development of a reactionary rhetoric. 
After all, as he describes in his preface, he is the son who accused his father of sell- 
ing out and submitting to the impersonal world of capitalistic exchange, and we 
can thus surmise that he blames his mother for his regretted deidealization of his 
father. This family dynamic then gets projected back onto cultural history, so that 
women in general can become the source for all psychological and social problems.” 

According to Schwartz, the main way that this process of projection becomes 
coupled with the activation of primitive fantasies is through the loss of the paternal 
superego and the regression to a fusion with the primitive mother: “the infant’s 
early experience of life is primarily structured by its relationship with its mother, 
who is seen as being omnipotent and a source of boundless love. The fantasy of 
the return to fusion with her structures our lives, but for the boy and the girl, this 
fantasy, the ego ideal is experienced differently” (89). Before we get to these 
gender differences, it is crucial to point out here the conceptual displacements 
in Schwartz’s model: (1) he combines Freud’s theory of the ego ideal with his 
concept of the id; (2) he displaces the superego onto the ideal ego; and (3) he 
feminizes the ego ideal and the id.* In contrast to Schwartz, Freud posited that 
the primitive state of the id occurs before gender differences are internalized by 
the subject and before the development of the ego ideal. What then occurs in 
latency is that these disorganized nongendered primitive impulses are repressed 
by the ego into the unconscious where they are structured through displacement 
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and substitution (the dream work). Furthermore, the gendered differences of the 
family dynamics (the Oedipus complex) help to organize the primitive impulses 
of the id, and it is the role of the ego ideal to replace the original relation to the 
parents with the idealized narcissistic relation to the parents who recognizes the 
subject’s ideal ego. It is therefore clear that Freud separates the primitive id of 
primary narcissism from what he calls the ego ideal and ideal ego of secondary 
narcissism. Freud also argues that this Imaginary Oedipal relation between the 
ego ideal and the ideal ego has to be replaced by the internalization of the superego 
through identification with the parent of the same sex. Moreover, Freud claims 
that the superego gets its energy from the id and treats the ego as an object.“* Also, 
during puberty, the unconscious sexuality of latency reemerges and is shaped by 
larger cultural ideals. 

It is also important to note that for Freud, what occurs in obsessional neurosis is 
that the superego itself becomes eroticized and punishment turns into enjoyment, 
while enjoyment becomes a cruel demand and duty. This conflicted structure occurs 
because the full internalization of the superego requires an acceptance of castration 
and the splitting of the ego, and as Lacan posits, it is this requirement of castration 
that the obsessional refuses. Freud adds at the end of his work that castration entails 
the male subject being able to take a passive relation with another male, and for the 
female, giving up the desire to have masculine power.** Obsessional neurosis then cir- 
cles around the refusal of castration and the eroticization of the superego coupled 
with the development of reactionary fantasies and defensive formations. 

Lacan adds to this model by positing that for the obsessional subject, the ideal 
father is the dead symbolic father who cannot interfere with the subject’s life and 
enjoyment and can therefore only verify the subject’s ideal ego.*” Of special 
importance to this Lacanian interpretation is his argument that Freud himself suf- 
fered from an obsessional neurosis and that is why he keeps coming up with 
myths and theories of the real father who is killed and replaced by the symbolic 
father.** The positing of the paternal ego ideal is according to Lacan, Freud’s 
obsessional way of repressing his aggression and ambivalence toward his father by 
projecting his own private fantasy onto history. Also, since Freud was never 
analyzed, he was unable to resolve this complex, and this prevented him from 
understanding the true nature of female desire and accepting his own castration 
(passivity) in relation to his male patients.” 

Returning to Schwartz’s articulation, we find that the idealization of the dead 
father is coupled with the debasement of the maternal superego who demands a 
regression to a primal state of fusion. In the case of the boy, this regressive identi- 
fication entails that the male child becomes one with the feminine, and thus he 
loses his own identity, and he is “swallowed up” by the maternal. Therefore, like 
the man who is eaten on the toilet by the giant female dinosaur in Jurassic Park, 
the son who tries to merge with the primitive maternal ego ideal is engulfed and 
swallowed. For Schwartz, the only way for the son to prevent this state of mater- 
nal incorporation (oral identification) is for the boy to identify with the father as 
the superego who extends and protects the realm of the maternal by connecting 
the ideal ego to the external world of work and rationality. However, if the mother 
does not recognize and idealize the father’s work and role within the family, then 
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the son will remain fused with the mother and his identity will be destroyed (89). 
Making matters worse, since the boy has identified with the mother, and the 
mother has rejected the masculine role model (the father), the son must also reject 
masculinity and attack the paternal (91). Finally for Schwartz, this hatred of the 
father and idealization of the maternal defines the postmodern worldview of 
social relativism and political correctness. 


The Psychopathology of the Automodern Critique of Postmodernism 


In Schwartz’s move to relate deconstruction, feminist theory, postmodernity, 
and social construction to the narcissistic fusion with the maternal and the 
debasement of the paternal, we gain a better understanding of why conservative 
critics are so obsessed with attacking these modes of academic criticism. 
Basically for Schwartz, any form of critical discourse is equated with a hatred of 
the father and the promotion of the irrational realm of the maternal. What 
enables this argument is that the paternal realm of the superego is defined as 
being neutral, objective, universal, and rational (115-16). In other terms, he 
equates the paternal superego with modernity, and he splits off all pathology 
from the superego and the Age of Reason. Here, science, capitalism, democracy, 
and the paternal superego are posited to be neutral structures of law, reason, 
exchange, and socialization. Yet, for this symbolic Other to work, it has to be 
recognized and idealized by the maternal ego ideal: “[O]nly the ego ideal can 
give inspiration to what would otherwise be a dry and joyless pattern of respon- 
sibilities” (116). The mother thus acts as the muse for the father who engages in 
the boring processes of working for the family and introducing the children to 
the social order of law and reason.” 

According to Schwartz, if the mother does not recognize the father’s introduction 
of universal law and reason, then rationality is replaced with emotion, and the 
whole system falls apart. Also, for Schwartz, within society, the university is sup- 
posed to play this role of instilling and idealizing universal reason: 


The function of the super-ego in the university is primarily the development, 
application, and transmissions of standards. The super-ego, by acknowledging the 
existence of an objective external world that can punish us if we get things wrong, 
places a premium of getting things right. (118) 


Since the university represents the universality and objectivity of the paternal 
superego, any theory that calls into question the universality and neutrality of 
reason can only be the result of an irrational fusion with the maternal rejection of 
the father. Here we see why the critique of modernity is so important because with- 
out calling into question the modern notions of universality, objectivity, and rea- 
son, any postmodern social criticism appears to be completely irrational and 
subjective. Thus, the extension of modernity in automodernity entails that we are 
now experiencing the desire to restore our faith in universal reason, and this 
means that any form of social criticism has to be pathologized.*! 
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In Schwarz’s case, the splitting off of any pathology from the paternal superego 
and the modern university results in a structure where all pathology is projected 
onto the maternal realm of academic theory, and here the superego itself becomes 
pathological: 


Put the idea of a self-subsistent, objective external world into question, and one 
undermines objective self-consciousness, the meaning of the father. Take away the 
idea of an objective world, and you deny the legitimacy of external demand and 
the super-ego that represents it. The distinction between legitimate authority and 
coercion is lost. Demands come to be seen as oppression. Deny the super-ego, and 
all that is left is narcissism; the only question becomes whose narcissism. (119) 


In this accurate description of obsessional narcissism, we see how the contemporary 
defense of modern universality results in the encounter with social demands that 
are experienced as being oppressive and irrational. Therefore, by trying to repress 
the pathological and destructive aspects of science, capitalism, and democracy, the 
narcissistic subject experiences these pathological elements as coming from the critic 
who points to the limits of modernity. Furthermore, instead of seeing the superego 
as tied to the social demand to overcome one’s narcissism, the narcissist experiences 
all demands as being irrational and intrusive. 

According to Schwartz, in this obsessional battle of narcissisms, all status and 
privileges are experienced as theft because there is no longer any accepted order 
of standards and rational procedures (119).°* Making matters worse for Schwartz 
is the idea that the rebellion against the rationality of the father results in a situa- 
tion where the one claims that all status is not only false but the mere result of a 
power grab. Once again, it is vital to point out that Schwartz can only make this 
argument because he is working within a strict binary logic of perpetrators versus 
victims and women versus men. Since in every situation, there can only be one 
winner and one loser, he is able to project his divisive logic onto the entire realm 
of postmodern criticism: “This is the meaning of the PC university, it is an 
attempt, in the name of the primordial mother, to expel the father, and the exter- 
nal world he represents, and to substitute the maternal order of unconditional 
love” (119-20). For Schwartz, the reason why liberals want to stress the social con- 
struction of reality and the critique of modern universality is that they hate the 
objective realm of the paternal superego, and they want to return to the maternal 
realm of the primitive ego ideal. According to this logic, not only do these liberal 
academics want to be loved and recognized by the primal mother, but they also 
want to love all of the oppressed minorities that reject the universality of the 
objective paternal order. 

Since in Schwartz’s account of the postmodern university, the identification 
with the maternal ego ideal causes a total destruction of rational social order 
and individual identity, the only way to create some semblance of structure and 
unity is to promote group identification (122). However, this promotion of 
group identity means that different people have to identify with the same ego 
ideal, and therefore they must all turn to external markers of sameness, like race, 
gender, and class, and, for Schwartz, these divisive group identifications explain 
why postmodernists are so obsessed with identity issues, and why these groups 
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are always in conflict: “This means the problem of narcissistic disorganization 
will appear between groups” (121). This theory helps to articulate why conservatives 
are so against what they call identity politics: first of all, conservatives feel that we 
should all accept modern universality and get over our differences, and second of all, 
group identities create social conflict. Also, conservatives feel that the people sensitive 
to race and gender must be racists and sexists because they are the one’s who are 
defining people by reductive stereotypes and identity categories.* 

This projection of racism and sexism onto the people who are fighting these 
pathologies helps Schwartz to claim that because the primitive mother fantasy 
now dominates the university, each group has to compete for the mother’s love, 
and the best way to do this is by claiming that your group is the biggest victim: 
“The abstraction is the idea of the child who needs love the most, the one who has 
been loved the least, the victim” (121). According to this backlash logic, the reason 
why women and African Americans may complain about their past and present 
treatment is not because they have been discriminated against; instead, the problem 
is that these groups are competing for the love of the maternal realm of the univer- 
sity and the welfare state. Moreover, since the love that was once showered on the 
truly deserving (white males) is now being directed to the undeserving victim 
groups, the idea has surfaced that these white males have only gotten their power 
through sexism and racism. 

In one of his most revealing moments of his own use of projection, Schwartz 
follows numerous isolated anecdotes of what he perceives to be examples of political 
correctness by claiming that “[f]or one thing, in what has become a standard sce- 
nario, individual incidents are used as the material for stories, that in the absence 
of alternative stories, can easily be taken to represent the whole. In this way, events 
that may be quite unrepresentative come to support and drive the formulation 
and the implementation policy. I call this policy by isolated example” (127). Here, 
it appears that Schwartz is looking into a textual mirror and reading his own 
words as if they have come from the Other because this passage is surrounded by 
a series of isolated examples that do not show any counter story. 

In fact, this chapter on political correctness starts with a personal narrative that 
has Schwartz being the “victim” of an “attack” by a feminist colleague who dared 
to disagree with one of his presentations (113). According to his version of this 
traumatic scene, he was giving a talk on Freud’s theory of the Oedipus complex, 
when the female chair of the Psychology Department stood up and attacked him 
and Freud for being sexist and misogynistic. He adds that it was clear that she did 
not know what she was talking about, and what really bothered him was that no 
one stood up to defend him. Once again, in this personal example, we see how the 
automodern backlash against postmodern criticism and women’s liberation is 
fueled by the obsessional use of denial, splitting, projection, and identification. 

To better understand the psychopathology of automodernity and the rejection of 
postmodern politics, I turn in the next chapter to an analysis of the contemporary uni- 
versity as a prime symptom of automodern culture. This critical analysis of how uni- 
versities function today will be followed by an examination of three examples of 
popular culture that all show the same combination of premodern fundamentalism, 
modern nihilism, postmodern relativism, and automodern individualism. 
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The Automodern University: The 
Universal Individual and the 
Backlash against Social Discourse 


his chapter argues that contemporary American research universities are a 

prime symptom of automodernity because not only do these institutions 
demonstrate the global spread of capitalism to all aspects of modernity, but they 
also produce some of the strongest ideological justifications for the backlash 
against progressive social movements.' Furthermore, one of the major influ- 
ences of this reaction to postmodernity can be traced to the use of critical 
theory as a way of transforming real collective action into the abstract realm of 
textual politics. This transformation not only means that the academic class is 
spending its time critiquing texts instead of changing the world, but also that 
critical theory has helped to produce an economic division between the 
few academic theory superstars and the growing majority of disenfranchised, 
nontenured faculty. In turn, the concentration on research and publications in 
the university reward system has worked to turn faculty members into compet- 
itive individualists who become just another cog in a neoliberal capitalistic 
machine. 

While there have been many recent books written on the problems of higher 
education from both the Left and Right perspectives, both sides miss the major 
issues, and neither side usually offers any positive solutions.? Thus, from the 
Right-wing backlash perspective, the problem with higher education is that it is 
controlled by tenured, Left-wing radicals who are bent on indoctrinating their 
students into an anti-American, anticapitalistic Marxist ideology.* Moreover, as 
we saw in the last chapter, according to this reactionary rhetoric, universities are 
bastions of political correctness that attack Western civilization by documenting 
sexist, racist, and homophobic abuses. It is crucial to stress that this line of argu- 
mentation takes it for granted that radial academics actually teach or focus on 
their teaching. The fact of the matter is that the usual targets of Right-wing 
criticism are the academic superstars who do very little undergraduate teaching 
and are therefore far away from the place where the mass of students may actually 
be influenced. 
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The rise of the Left-wing academic superstar shows how higher education has 
become something akin to a giant movie production studio where a few people 
make a lot of money, and everyone else works for very little in the hope of landing 
the next big gig. In the humanities, this lottery economy is most evident in English 
departments, where the majority of the faculty are graduate students or non- 
tenured teachers.’ Interestingly, this class division is rarely analyzed or explained 
by the radical faculty on the Left, and this repression of the production of class dif- 
ferences within higher education makes a mockery of many of the claims of pro- 
gressive academic theorists. After all, how can one explain that since the 1980s, we 
have seen the simultaneous rise of critical theory and a highly polarized academic 
class system? While most academic thinkers have failed to examine this connec- 
tion, I will offer several interrelated causes, which reveal the hidden complicity of 
universities with automodern backlash ideology. 


The Fragmented University 


On the most basic level, we can explain the failure of critical academic thinkers to 
make their own workplaces more just and equitable by tracing the development 
of the modern split between teaching and research. In fact, this division stems 
from the inner logic of modernity and relies on the dual nature of modernity 
itself. On the one hand, modernity is connected to the development of capitalism, 
democracy, and science as separate social spheres sharing the same universalizing 
logic; however, at the same time, these modern discourses are all defined by their 
dialectical relationship with the premodern institutions that they have replaced. 
Thus, while capitalism in modernity is constantly undermining the traditional 
realms of religion, feudalism, and monarchy, this economic system also uses these 
premodern traditions in order to temper its own excesses. For instance, the ideology 
of the Protestant work ethic is founded on the notion that capitalism does not 
provide its own moral theory, and therefore the only way to stop excessive spending 
and consumption is to retain an ideology of guilt and restraint derived from 
religion.° Likewise, from the modern perspective, total democracy would result in 
anarchy and lawlessness if it was not tied to the retention of a centralized state 
power (monarchy and nationalism).° 

In the case of higher education, there are often several competing economic 
systems. On one level, we find the modern utilitarian model of cost efficiency 
through mass production. At its purest form, this capitalistic drive is shown in 
universities by the rise of large classes, the constant push to increase student 
enrollments, and the employment of low-paid teachers.’ As part of this process, 
new media technologies are often employed to make education more efficient 
and standardized. For example, in large lecture classes, multiple-choice exams 
are read by computers, while professors employ PowerPoint demonstrations to 
organize and distribute shared information.® The ultimate extension of this 
logic is online for-profit universities that use new technologies to standardized 
information and reduce costs through mass distribution. Of course, behind 
many of these cost-saving teaching methods is the bureaucratic class that keeps 
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the system going and may not have any direct concern for the actual quality of 
the educational experience.’ 

In contradistinction to this hypermodern capitalist system, we find the retention 
of a premodern feudal hierarchy, where an administrative class retains much of 
the power over the budget and major decisions; here we see how the modern 
democratization of the university is tempered by the centralized power structure. 
However, it is important to stress that the modern drive for economic efficiency 
often works well with the premodern feudal hierarchy of defined roles and power 
structures. Furthermore, this underlying collusion between economic efficiency 
and administrative control is most often hidden by the stress on cultural diversity 
and individual rewards in major research institutions. In this context, when critics 
from the Right discuss higher education, they often ignore the role of administra- 
tion and cost-efficiency in order to focus on the promotion of “Liberal ideologies” 
of diversity and personal privilege.'° In turn, while some critics on the Left have 
bemoaned the corporatization of the university and the rise of the administrative 
class, very few have tied these economic and institutional issues to their own 
roles and positions within universities.'' Moreover, it is the development of 
an individualized prestige economy that now dominates in our automodern 
society. 

Within universities, the prestige economy shows up in several places, and one 
central location is in the constant competition to increase institutional rankings, 
and in this structure, universities often go to extremes in order to improve their 
status in relation to similar institutions.'? Even in the case of elite universities that 
reject the vast majority of student applications, much money and effort is spent 
on raising national rankings and recruiting a high number of student applications. 
One reason why these exclusive institutions still feel that they must spend heavily 
on marketing and recruitment is that they are in part ranked by the number of 
students they reject. Thus, the more students an institution can attract, the more 
students it can reject, and the higher its level of exclusivity will be. 

Institutions also want to attract the students with the highest high school grade 
point average and scores on standardized tests, and therefore, the more students 
who apply, the higher chance “better” students will be accepted. Of course, the 
quality of the incoming students and the number of rejected applications says virtu- 
ally nothing about the quality of education provided at these institutions. 
Moreover, the same universities that spend so much money hoping to improve 
their rankings often declare that the ranking systems are completely unscientific 
and unjust. 

This irrational economy of pure prestige is matched by the incentive system in 
most elite institutions, which rewards faculty and students for their individual 
productions. In the case of the faculty, the movement up the status ladder and the 
pay scale is usually based on the ability of the faculty member to publish books or 
receive outside grant funding, and like a new media video game, there is always 
another stage of advancement that a faculty member can pursue if desired." It is 
also important to point out that these aspects of the prestige economy are in direct 
conflict with the modern efficiency model, yet they do help to reinforce the 
premodern feudal hierarchy. 
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In terms of the students, the stress on grades and degrees has turned much of 
undergraduate education into a highly individualistic and competitive contest. At 
many elite universities, students feel that they have to get all “A’s” in order to get 
into graduate school, and so their main concern is not what they learn, but what 
grade they earn. On one level, this system is a pure extension of modern capital- 
ism and democracy: each student competes for grades in order to purchase a 
future through graduate education.!* However, on another automodern level, 
this efficiency model of grade earning is doubled by a reaction against the stated 
goals of undergraduate education. In fact, many students openly take an ironic 
or cynical view toward their own education, and many see undergraduate education 
as just a stepping stone to the next stage of life. Moreover, universities feed the 
cynicism of students by marketing schools based on their extracurricular activi- 
ties and facilities.!° 

We also find in students, faculty, and administrators a strong automodern 
backlash against progressive, postmodern education and social movements. Not 
only do all of these groups stress individual autonomy over social commitment, 
but also when they do turn to postmodern social movements, it is usually to 
appropriate these conflicting forces to reinforce the status quo. For example, from 
a progressive educational perspective, the prestige economy and the efficiency 
economy have to be balanced by a moral economy, and within a postmodern per- 
spective, religion cannot play this role, so it is up to secular humanism to provide 
the space for ethics and critical judgment, and we often see evidence of this type 
of moral economy when universities proclaim the importance of diversity as a 
value in itself. Furthermore, the stress on economic efficiency and institutional 
prestige often turn this rhetoric of diversity into a hollow marketing strategy.'® 

In the case of the progressive faculty members who do use critical theory and 
cultural studies to promote a more diverse and tolerant society, the attempt to teach 
students about these issues is undermined on several fronts. First of all, many 
individualistic students do not want to be taught what to believe or what to think. 
In fact, students often wish to be left alone by their teachers and only hope to get a 
certain grade to move on with their academic “career.” From this perspective, 
students like large alienating classes where they can remain anonymous and where 
their main task is to record, remember, and document what the professor says will 
be on the test.!” Therefore, the Right-wing myth of students being indoctrinated by 
their teachers leaves out the fact that many students do not want their ideas or 
beliefs to be shaped by their professors, and even when students mimic back to the 
teacher the desired answer, it is often done with distance and cynicism. 

Another way that the progressive desire to teach diversity in university class- 
rooms is undermined is by the use of large lecture classes that prevent most forms 
of student participation. Not only do these classes usually prohibit students from 
actively asking questions or challenging the knowledge to which they are being 
exposed, but most students in large classes never get to speak at all, and thus the fact 
of having a diverse student body does nothing to make the learning experience 
more diverse.'® Unfortunately, the same “liberal” faculty who push for a more 
diverse education and student body do very little to ensure that students can 
express their diverse ideas in the classroom. 
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Adding to the student resistance to diversity and progressive social issues is the 
use of incomprehensible foreign teachers and graduate students in many research 
universities. As so many of my students relate to me, what they learn during the 
first two years of higher education is that the universities do not care about under- 
graduate education, and it is up to the individual to sink or swim. While it may 
seem racist or ethnocentric to blame the poor quality of education on the use of 
foreign-born faculty, the failure to make sure that the people teaching university 
courses can actually be understood by most students only works to heighten the 
students’ disdain for others as it renders students cynical about their educational 
institutions. 

Once again, the progressive critics do not talk about these issues, and instead 
they prefer to stay on the high level of theory. Yet, when we turn to the problems 
in graduate education, we find that theory itself has been a major contributor to 
the unjust educational economic system. For instance, since 1980 in the humanities, 
many graduate students have been taught to pursue dissertations in the interdis- 
ciplinary areas of cultural studies, interdisciplinary studies, comparative literature, 
and critical theory. The only problem with this training is that there have been vir- 
tually no jobs in these fields. In other words, graduate students are being 
prepared for careers that do not exist. One result of this situation is that the when 
the students graduate, and they cannot get a job, they feel that they can only blame 
themselves for the wrong choice of specialization.’? But what this problem really 
shows is that progressive academic faculty members have not matched their interest 
in detecting injustices in texts and the society at large with an interest in the injustices 
of their own institutional structures. 

In fact, many of the departments that train interdisciplinary scholars are the 
same ones that hire new faculty into highly specialized areas. There is thus a radical 
disconnect between graduate training and the academic job market, and one of 
the results of this problem is that many graduates with doctorates never get 
tenured jobs, and so they are forced to take part-time academic jobs with the hope 
of one day landing the big position. Making matters worse, it often takes these stu- 
dents so long to get their degrees because they spend so much time teaching 
undergraduate courses in order to support their own graduate studies. In turn, 
one reason why they cannot get jobs when they graduate is that so many graduate 
students are teaching undergraduate courses. To be precise, graduate students are 
participating in their own future underemployment.” 


The Failures of Radical Pedagogy 


What is so strange is that virtually none of the progressive faculty who are dedi- 
cated to challenging capitalism by promoting democracy ever involves themselves 
in actively trying to resist these institutional and structural inequalities in higher 
education. For example, in Peter McLaren’s “Radical Pedagogy: A Perspective,” 
which presents an introduction to one of his graduate Education courses at 
UCLA, we find a desire to blend critical theory, cultural studies, and progressive 
teaching but an almost total absence of an awareness of how education actually 
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goes on in research universities. In fact, when McLaren does raise the problem 
of the conflict between the rhetoric of radical pedagogy and the reality of peda- 
gogical institutions, he only articulates this issue in order to dismiss it as being 
unwarranted: 


Critical theorists are accused of assuming an untenable political position that 
enables them to wear the mantle of the revolutionary without having to get their 
hands dirty in the day-to-day struggles of rank-and-file teachers—especially those 
who occupy the front lines in the schools of our major urban centers. Critical analy- 
sis is also frequently derided as elitist in its supposed impenetrable esotericism, and 
if you happen to teach at a university your work can easily be dismissed as ivory 
tower activism—even by other education scholars who also work in universities. 


McLaren’s first move is to position himself as the victim of criticism due in part 
to his high status at a university professor of graduate education, yet, we shall see 
that these anticipated criticisms hold some validity. For there does seem to be an 
unbridgeable gap of class consciousness between tenured superstar academics and 
the people doing the majority of teaching in public education in general, and this 
gap is not due primarily to the use of esoteric jargon. 

One place where we can trace the origins of the radical disregard for educational 
inequality is in the defensive positioning of critical thinkers as being the real victims 
of contemporary educational institutions. McLaren makes this reactionary move 
in the following manner: 


Critics often make the assumption that you are guilty of being terminally removed 
from the lives of teachers and students until proven otherwise. Some of the criticism 
is productive and warranted but much of it is a desperate attempt to dismiss serious 
challenges to capitalism—to displace work that attempts to puncture the aura of 
inevitability surrounding global capitalism. 


From this perspective, what causes people to attack McLaren’s writings and other 
work like it, is not that critical pedagogy seems removed from the realities of students 
and teachers, but because it heroically dares to challenge global capitalism: 


Part of the problem faced by the educational left today is that even among progres- 
sive educators there exists an ominous resignation produced by the seeming 
inevitability of capital. The belief that there is no alternative to capitalism has pullu- 
lated across the global political landscape since before the fall of the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern Bloc, attaching itself like a fungus to regional and national dreams alike. 


Unlike his fellow progressive educators who surrender to the logic of global 
capital, McLaren refuses to accept the inevitability of this new neoliberal order, 
and yet his resistance does not extend to his own position and institutional 
setting.”! 

One reason why McLaren remains so detached from the world he describes is 
that he tends to speak in only universalizing terms. For example, his poetic 
descriptions of the destructiveness of contemporary capitalism remains stuck on 
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a level of pure abstraction: 


Plowed and harrowed by international cartels of transnational corporations, 
freemarketeers, and global carpetbaggers poised to take advantage of Third World 
nations in serious financial debt to the West, the seeds of capitalism have yielded a 
record-breaking harvest. Watered by the tears of the poor and cultivated by work- 
ing-class labor, the dreams that sprout from the unmolested soil of capital are those 
engineered by the ruling class. Their dream factories are corporate board rooms and 
production studios of media networks that together work to keep the capitalist 
dream alive, to prevent the masses from realizing that capitalism and exploitation 
are functional equivalents, and to impede educators from recognising that the glob- 
alisation of capital is just another name for what Lenin (1951) termed imperialism. 


Not only is this rhetoric the type of extreme discourse that rules out most forms of 
actual concrete social change, but its globalizing logic leaves out the author himself 
from being considered as part of the dream machine that rationalizes capitalistic 
exploitation. In fact, we can argue that university graduate programs are a place 
where dreams are fabricated in order to seduce students to keep on working—and 
keep on being exploited—in the hope of keeping their capitalist dreams alive.” 

A central reason why McLaren may repress the institutional structures making 
his own work possible is that he has much bigger goals in mind: 


The advance of contemporary critical educational scholarship (Rikowski, 2001a, 2001b; 
Hill, 2001; Cole, 1998; Hill and Cole, 2001; Hill, McLaren, Cole, and Rikowski, in press; 
McLaren & Farahmandpur, 2000), critical theory (Giroux, 1981, 1983; Kincheloe, 1998), 
and a rematerialized critical pedagogy (McLaren, 2000; McLaren & Farahmandpur, 
2001a, 2001b; Fischman & McLaren, 2000) in the field of education—although still mod- 
est glimmerings—is, in our view, sufficient enough to pose a challenge not only to neolib- 
eral free market imperatives but also to post-Marxist solutions that most often advocate 
the creation of social movements grounded in identity politics or, as evident in recent 
anti-Marxist pedagogical polemics, a pedagogy grounded in uncertainty (Lather, 2001). 


Here McLaren’s discourse is not only positioned as being capable of affecting the 
global world order, but it is combined with a backlash against postmodern social 
movements that do not claim the same global reach. In turn, the suggested read- 
ings that he presents for this global transformation tend to revolve around his 
own work, and thus in a brilliant, yet typical academic superstar move, scholarly 
research is blended with self-promotion.” 

Part of McLaren’s automodern strategy of self-marketing can be found in his 
desire to differentiate his product from other popular postmodern academic 
approaches, and here we see how he participates in the backlash against progres- 
sive academic theories: “Critical educators maintain that neoliberal ideology as it 
applies to schooling is often given ballast by poststructuralist/postmodernist/ 
deconstructive approaches to educational reform because many of these approaches 
refuse to challenge the rule of capital and the social relations of production at the 
basis of the capitalist state.” Like Slavoj Zizek and Frederic Jameson, McLaren posits 
that since other postmodern theories do not challenge the global foundations of 
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capitalism from a totalizing perspective, they must be considered to be supporters 
of the status quo. However, this type of “all of nothing” rhetoric ends up dimin- 
ishing the effect of many progressive social movements as it undermines our 
ability to suggest any concrete social change. McLaren’s radical disdain for the 
welfare state and progressive politics can be found in the following declaration: 
“The liberal left is less interested in class struggle than in making capitalism 
more ‘compassionate’ to the needs of the poor.” Once again, the idea here is that 
anything less than total class war is seen as a being counterproductive. 

A central contradiction in McLaren’s work is that he understands the social 
world in terms of large global systems, which follow the universalized exploitation 
of surplus labor, but when he discusses his own field, Education, he falls into a 
highly individualized and privatized discourse: “Teachers can disrupt the capitalist 
class relation by teaching about social justice. In so far as schooling is premised 
upon generating the living commodity of labor-power, upon which the entire 
social universe of capital depends, it can become a foundation for human resist- 
ance” (13). In other words, individual teachers can help change the world by 
teaching individual students about social justice, yet, one must question how can 
students change anything if they are stuck inside of an alienating educational 
system that rewards them for their individual effort and often denies them the 
ability to engage in collective action to improve their economic positions. Thus, 
in the short-circuit between the individual and the global order, McLaren and 
other radical teachers leave out the need for collective action and an overcoming 
of individual self-interest. 

Ultimately, universities may not be good places to start a global revolution, 
especially if these institutions are dominated by academic careerists who feed off 
of an external audience to buy their books and an internal cadre of cheap graduate 
students and untenured faculty to support the global spread of the superstars’ 
speculative capital. To be precise, McLaren’s theory of teaching mystifies the 
location of its own production: 


Students and education workers can ask themselves: What is the maximum damage 
they can do to the rule of capital, to the dominance of capital’s value form? 
Ultimately, the question we have to ask is: Do we, as radical educators, help capital 
find its way out of crisis, or do we help students find their way out of capital? The 
success of the former challenge will only buy further time for the capitalists to adapt 
both its victims and its critics, the success of the later will determine the future of 
civilization, or whether or not we will have one. 


One has to wonder how McLaren can ask these questions without calling into 
question his own class position within the academic hierarchy. Moreover, since 
research universities are one of the major engines of high tech global capitalism, 
how can one challenge the global system without challenging the university system 
itself? 

Like so much of the automodern posturing on the Left and the Right, 
McLaren’s rhetoric appears to be based on a strong desire to rebel against a system 
without changing the system, and like so much of the contemporary marketing of 
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youth and rebellion, this rhetoric of subversion not only does not undermine the 
system, but it also calls into question any attempts to make progressive change. In 
other words, radical pedagogy is often a reactionary discourse that feeds off of an 
exploitive and antidemocratic educational system.” 


Secular Humanism and the University 


What most forms of radical pedagogy and critical theory fail to understand is 
the role of postmodern social movements in developing a secular model of 
ethics and education that is not based on premodern moral hierarchies or on 
modern notions of democracy, capitalism, and science. In fact, moderate and 
conservative critics also share this misunderstanding of postmodernity. For 
instance, in Education’s End, Anthony Kronman posits that the downfall of insti- 
tutions of higher education can be blamed on two sources: the modern drive for 
research and the postmodern stress on political correctness, social construction, 
and relativism. In other words, he participates in the automodern backlash 
against postmodernity; however, this reactionary discourse is also highly critical 
of the corporatization of higher education. In fact, his book helps us to understand 
how a misunderstanding of modernity can result in both a backlash against post- 
modernity and a failure to comprehend how secular humanism is dependent on 
a social constructionist view of social change.’ 

Interestingly, Kronman begins his work by discussing how as a college student 
he was involved in progressive social movements, but he later turned away from 
this concentration on direct action and turned to secular humanism as a place 
where individual ethics can be located. While discussing his participation in the 
student movements of the 1960s, he affirms that, “We felt in touch with history. 
We believed we were participating in events larger than our individual lives. It was 
a thrilling idea that made the rest of life—and school in particular—seem unim- 
portant” (2). In this description, we gain a glimpse of how social movements often 
function to transcend the isolated self and to push individuals toward a more 
social understanding of life. However, after participating in the civil rights move- 
ment and community organizing in Chicago, Kronman began to question 
whether his political activities would have much effect on the world, and if his 
actions were helping him to lead a “life of meaning” (3). He then decided to 
return back to college, and he soon enrolled in a course on Existentialism, where 
he started to realize that one can only find the meaning of life on an individual 
basis (5). 

Kronman’s personal history traces much of the social history shaping the relation 
between automodernity and the university. At first, postmodern social movements 
offer a way for individuals to involve themselves in progressive collective actions 
that transcend their own selves and educational lives, and then, after these move- 
ments do not produce the intended results, the students turn back to the university 
in order to pursue a more individualized search for meaning and value.” The 
university in this historical structure can be seen as the place where people retreating 
from collective action go to find a more individualistic path to enlightenment. 
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However, Kronman claims that this question of meaning and value is often 
undermined by the modern and postmodern transformations of higher education: 
“T have seen this question exiled from the humanities, first, as a result of the 
growing authority of the modern research ideal and then on account of the culture 
of political correctness that has undermined the legitimacy of the question itself 
and the authority of the humanities teacher to ask it” (7). Before we look at how 
modernity and postmodernity both block universities from asking the essential 
question of the meaning of life, it is important to see how Kronman defines 
how this question should be handled, “But what matters most to me—what is of 
overriding importance—is not that of the question of what living is for having a 
right answer, which perhaps someone else has already found, but that my answer 
be the right one, even if others discovered it long ago” (11). In other words, 
Kronman believes that meaning and value can only be found in a highly individ- 
ualized pursuit where one rediscovers what others have already thought.’ 

This automodern return to the thinking self in reaction to the postmodern stress 
on collective action follows that cultural reaction to the 1960s in the Western world. 
Thus, after the postmodern social movements of the 1960s, many individuals 
turned inward in their quests for value and meaning, and this inward shift was 
often coupled with a concentration on self-knowledge and not collective action as 
the source for social and personal change.”* Furthermore, coupled with this return 
to the self, we also find in Kronman’s work, a desire for a social value system that is 
not based on premodern traditions, modern capitalism, or postmodern social 
movements. From his perspective, secular humanism plays this role in higher edu- 
cation because it teaches us that, 


There are other, non-economic contributions that our colleges and universities 
make to the welfare of their communities and the country as whole. In broad terms, 
these might be called political. I have in mind the cultivation of the habits of respect- 
fulness and tolerance on which the responsible citizenship in a diverse democracy 
depends. Colleges and universities do this not by preaching the virtues of these 
habits (though they do that too), as by creating an environment in which students 
are required to interact with others unlike themselves—often for the first time in 
their lives—and to develop the attitudes of open-mindedness and tolerance that this 
demands. (38) 


Kronman’s argument here represents a common liberal perception of how education 
should work to promote tolerance and respect for others, yet this idea is plagued 
by a crucial misunderstanding of modernity. Like so many others, he wants to 
maintain the democratic foundations of modernity without keeping the capitalistic 
and scientific aspects. Furthermore, his call for modern diversity and tolerance 
fails to allow for the role of postmodern social movements in expanding our 
notions of what diversity and tolerance mean. For instance, modern universities 
and colleges, which developed the notions of universal equality and tolerance, 
were mostly dominated by white males, and thus it took the progressive post- 
modern social movements fighting for women’s rights and civil rights to transform 
the demographics and ideologies of these modern institutions. Postmodernity 
therefore expanded the modern notions of democracy and tolerance, and without 
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these important minority-based social movements, the type of diversity and 
tolerance Kronman and other liberals want to defend would not exist. 

Like so many of our students, humanists on both the Left and the Right seek to 
promote a mode of modern tolerance and diversity that represents both a post- 
modern extension of modern democracy and a reaction to postmodern social 
movements and cultural conflicts. Furthermore, the ideal of a pure modern pursuit 
of knowledge untainted by outside influences is unthinkable because modern 
science and democracy are coupled with capitalism, and therefore as Bruno 
Latour has argued, we never have really been modern because we never have been 
able to keep the spheres of science, democracy, and capitalism separated.” In fact, 
one way of defining postmodernity is that this effort to establish separate modern 
spheres has been given up, and in this sense, the once hidden mixing of discourses 
has now come out into the open. However, many critics of higher education still 
want to believe in the pure realm of scientific research and the disinterested ideal 
of the humanities, and for moderate liberals like Kronman, institutions of higher 
education need to allow students to pursue knowledge without concern for 
economic or vocational issues (41). 

According to Kronman, one can determine the role of secular humanism in 
defining the disinterested pursuit of pure knowledge in colleges and universities 
by opposing this quest to the premodern college and the modern research univer- 
sity. Therefore, in the case of the premodern, pre—Civil War institutions, religion 
was the center of instruction and provided a dogmatic foundation for meaning 
and value. Then, after the Civil War, secular humanism separated knowledge 
from religion, and the humanities became the locus for studying the meaning of 
life (46). In Kronman’s framework, this dominance of secular humanism lasted 
until the 1960s, when the question of life’s meaning had been “expelled from 
our colleges and universities, under pressure from the research ideal and the 
demands of political correctness” (46). The problem with this neat historical 
narrative is that it forces Kronman to combine the modern development of the 
research university with the postmodern concentration on political correctness. In 
other terms, he wants to separate modern secular humanism from modern science 
and capitalism. 

In order to salvage his ideal of the humanities and secular humanism, Kronman 
has to trace the emergence of the dominance of the modern research mission to the 
1960s, and this historical misreading allows him to accomplish two goals: (1) he 
can tie the corrupting influence of the research mission to the negative effects 
of political correctness, and (2) he can disconnect secular humanism from both 
postmodern social movements and modern capitalism. Making matters more 
complicated is Kronman’s use of premodern traditionalism as both the enemy of 
secular humanism and the central force resisting the modern research ideal: 


This new ideal of scholarship [original research] contrasted sharply with the older 
notion that a college teacher’s first duty is to give his students moral and spiritual 
guidance by introducing them to the more-or-less fixed system of knowledge and 
norms that constitute their intellectual inheritance. This older conception, which 
had shaped European higher education since the Middle Ages and been transported 
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to the American college in the seventeenth century encouraged a more 
stable and holistic view of knowledge, one that stressed the continuity of human 
knowledge from each generation to the next and the capacity of a well-educated 
mind to grasp it as a whole. It understood the role of teachers as keepers of a 
tradition. (60) 


This passage shows Kronman’s struggle to define secular humanism as both a 
traditional order derived from premodern culture and a modern system gaining 
its independence with Enlightenment reason.*? In other words, he wants to take 
from the premodern world a sense of tradition and a closed system of knowl- 
edge, while he adds the modern move to secularize knowledge. However, since 
he himself sees modern knowledge as founded on the break from premodern 
religion and tradition, he is forced to both affirm and deny the value of traditional 
authority. 

Like so many of the current promoters of the return to the Great Books tradition, 
Kronman desires to create a sense of educational order and purpose by retaining 
a closed system of knowledge, which can counter the current fragmentation and 
specialization of education:*! 


[T]he new ideal of scholarship emphasized the progressive character of 
new knowledge, which changes and increases over time; the immensity of 
such knowledge, which makes it impossible for anyone to understand the 
whole of it and therefore requires specialization; and the importance, as 
scholarly virtues, of invention and originality, to the ability to upset tradi- 
tions rather than sustain them. (60) 


What Kronman fails to see in this critique of the research university is the fact that 
one cannot retain a traditional educational order and still have an open discourse 
where students can discover their own meanings and values. Furthermore, one 
cannot simply stop the movement of modern science and research by wishing it 
away. 


The Liberal Backlash against Postmodernity 


Of course, the most controversial aspect of this desire to maintain tradition and 
order through the concentration of a selected cannon of Great Works is that 
these texts do not represent the diversity and complexity of the contemporary 
world. Kronman’s response to this criticism of the Great Books tradition is 
to articulate a sustained backlash against multiculturalism, relativism, social 
constructionism, and political correctness. Therefore, because he cannot stop 
the headless, heedless spread of scientific research, he turns his attention to the 
postmodern critique of modern universality, and central to his argument is a 
defense of universal human nature against the postmodern notion that all 
human values are defined by social relations, and therefore values are always 
determined by their cultural and historical location. The first step in this 
automodern reaction to postmodernity is to present an extreme depiction of 
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multiculturalism and social construction: 


The idea that there is such a thing as human nature seems increasingly implausible 
to many. In place of the older notion that there are enduring features of human 
nature that form the permanent framework of human experience and ambition, a 
new idea gained support—that any claim about human nature is an expression 
of power in disguise, an attempt by some to impose their will on others, not much 
different from a punch in the face. (88) 


It is important to stress that this reaction to cultural relativism and the social 
construction of human values is very common and reveals how people today expe- 
rience the idea that human values are not neutral, natural, and universal as a type of 
violence. Instead of grasping the postmodern realization that people construct their 
values and beliefs through social interaction, automodern thinkers want to hold 
onto the premodern and modern notions that there are universal human values, 
which are natural and neutral. In turn, these thinkers want to deny the ability of 
people to construct new values, and so liberal secular humanists must also retain a 
premodern belief in tradition and received order. The end result of this type of argu- 
ment is that secular humanism is removed from social history and placed in a time- 
less, imaginary space of universal order. 

As part of this reactionary defense of the magical period of universal human 
nature, Kronman is forced to defend the arbitrary creation of the Great Books can- 
non by both rejecting and affirming the idea that this tradition has excluded minor- 
ity voices (88). Thus, as he shows himself, modern universality is always defined by 
a set of exclusions and limitations that have to be repressed in order to maintain the 
illusion of neutrality and objectivity, and in many ways, we can understand post- 
modernity as the return of these voices and cultures that were repressed by moder- 
nity. For example, Kronman ties the postmodern notion of multiculturalism to the 
civil rights movement and the desire to expand the political and educational oppor- 
tunities of previously excluded minorities (137). He also connects the critical ques- 
tioning of Western values to the student movement against the Vietnam war, and yet 
he quickly represses the importance of these social movements to concentrate on 
the academic and philosophical idea of constructivism. Here, we see how in the con- 
text of postmodernity, the important role of progressive, collective social action is 
often hidden beneath the academic reception and translation of social change into 
a philosophical argument. In turn, what critics of postmodernity attack are not the 
social movements themselves, after all, who can come out against the civil rights 
movements, but instead, it is the academic discourse that is refuted.” 

In this automodern displacement from social conflict to academic theory, we 
see how postmodern theory is positioned to play two separate roles: on the one 
hand, the representation of extreme forms of cultural relativism give critics an 
easy target to attack, and on the other hand, academic workers get drawn into 
fighting a culture war and tend to neglect the link between social movements and 
cultural change. In Kronman’s case, his quick mention of the social movements of 
the 1960s allows him to move on to his real interest, which is defending his con- 
ception of universal human values against what he sees as the keys to postmodern 
academic theory: social construction, multiculturalism, and political correctness. 
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Central to his argument against the postmodern university is his definition of 
social construction: 


[C]onstructivism affirmed the artificiality of all human values and the absence of 
any natural standards by which to judge them. It insisted in particular that the val- 
ues of the West have no inherent superiority over those of other civilizations and are 
merely instruments of power in disguise that must be unmasked and resisted as 
weapons of colonial oppression. (137-38) 


One of the problems with this definition of social constructivism is that it 
combines together several different postmodern arguments and then presents 
these arguments in an extreme form. While many theories of social construction 
do argue that values are never natural, and so they must be constructed through 
social interaction, these theories do not usually claim that there is no way of judg- 
ing these values. Instead, most forms of social constructivism posit that values 
need to be judged by how they affect people in the real world and in not in some 
imaginary realm of universal neutrality. Likewise, there is a world of difference 
between rejecting the idea that Western values are always the best and affirming 
that all values of are of equal value. In turn, while theories of social construction 
do stress the relation between values and power, it is absurd to claim that all val- 
ues are the result of colonial oppression. In fact, by equating value with colonial 
power, critics like Kronman rule out the possibility of minorities creating their 
own values and meanings. 

One of the more interesting contradictions in Kronman’s criticism of post- 
modern social constructivism is the relation between the humanities and the 
modern research ideal. On the one hand, Kronman blames the research paradigm 
for undermining secular humanism by replacing the search for universal human 
value and meaning with the fragmenting specializations of the scientific order, 
and on the other hand, he argues that the humanities have become the laughing 
stock of the university because the natural and social sciences have rejected rela- 
tivism, multiculturalism, and constructivism (139). Thus, while he laments the 
dominance of the research paradigm, he also judges the humanities against this 
system. Furthermore, it is absurd to say that the social sciences have not been 
affected by postmodern relativism, multiculturalism, and social construction, 
since these postmodern theories have been for the most part borrowed by the 
humanities from the social science fields of sociology, anthropology, and history. 
In fact, following Foucault’s arguments in The Order of Things, we can posit that 
postmodernity is dominated by the development of the human sciences.** 

In many ways, the social sciences (also called the human sciences) show how 
knowledge and identity are derived from social interactions that must be considered 
in their historical and cultural contexts. From this perspective, we can argue that this 
combination of modern science and social mediation makes the social sciences 
inherently postmodern, and the research and education done in these fields have 
both fueled and documented the progressive social movements of the last two 
centuries. However, when these human sciences are directed toward the analysis of 
literature and popular culture, or absorbed into the realm of pure theory, they tend 
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to lose their connections to collective social action, and therefore they replace 
postmodern social mediation with automodern self-reflection. 

This movement from the postmodern to the automodern can also be located 
in Kronman’s telling account of affirmative action in higher education. According 
to his reading of this history, the desire to address the inequalities in education 
grew out of the civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s (139). In order to 
attain true racial justice, it was necessary to demand a “significant redistribution 
of resources,” and in the case of education, this fight for equality took the form of 
busing minority students to non-minority-dominated schools and the creation 
of affirmative action programs intended to redistribute educational opportuni- 
ties (140). One of the central questions this latter policy brought up was, “Can a 
school legally justify its use of race-conscious criteria in the admission of students 
on the grounds that doing so is necessary to compensate for the racial injustices 
of the past?” (14). By asking this important question, Kronman touches on one of 
the key problems confronting postmodern social movements, which concerns the 
desire to transform society and promote social equality for minority groups by 
using the essentialized categories of race, gender, and ethnicity. In other terms, 
postmodern social movements are not about erasing the markers or categories 
of race, gender, class, sexuality, and ethnicity; rather, these movements call for 
a greater consciousness of how these social identities shape our culture and 
institutions.*4 

As Kronman accurately depicts, a turning point in this postmodern attempt to 
address past inequalities through affirmative action occurred with the famous 
Regents of the University of California v. Bakke case, where the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that a white student was discriminated against because he did not 
gain admittance to medical school, while less qualified minority students were 
accepted under an affirmative action policy. By officially recognizing reverse 
racism and by discrediting affirmative action, the Supreme Court institutional- 
ized the automodern backlash against postmodern minority-based social move- 
ments and against the guiding logic of the welfare state. As Kronman, stresses, 
Justice Powell laid the framework for the future transformation of affirmative 
action programs by arguing that racial preferences could only be used if a school 
could prove that these preferences would add to the educational quality of the 
institution (141). Here we see how the justification for a social program moves 
from correcting past wrongs to the internal objective of providing for a more 
diverse and better educational experience. 

From Kronman’s perspective, this shift in the justification for affirmative 
action created one of the central problems in contemporary higher education. By 
moving from the realm of social justice to the realm of educational quality, the 
fight for racial justice, “extended from the general culture of a school to the organ- 
ized work of the classroom—when racial and other forms of diversity are used as 
criteria for the selection of topics and texts and when they become an important 
factor in defining the purpose of teaching itself” (142). Here we find a standard 
criticism of the postmodern desire to not only have a more diverse student body 
but also a more diverse curriculum. From Kronman’s perspective, the need to 
expand the cannon of Great Books to include the works of women and other 
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minorities only works to dilute the consistency and organization of the Western 
tradition. In fact, in reading list of the “Yale Directed Studies Program Readings 
2005-2006” at the back of his book, there is only one female author out of a total 
of 68 authors. Furthermore, this reading list does not have a single recognized 
minority author. Of course, Kronman would argue that this list represents the 
true Western cannon, and it has not been adjusted to be politically correct, yet, we 
still must ask what message does it send to students when the majority of the them 
will not find a single writer or thinker that belongs to their own identity group? 

In response to this desire to have the curriculum reflect the makeup of society 
and the student body, Kronman turns to the sciences and argues that these fields 
“assume that interpretive disputes within their disciplines should be judged from 
an impersonal point of view that every physicist or economist is able to adopt” 
(143). In this turn to the universality of modern science to defend the imperson- 
ality of the scientific method, Kronman reveals how desperate he is to defend the 
universality of his Great Books tradition. After all, a great deal of his own book is 
spent criticizing the role of modern science in undermining the value and mean- 
ing of education. For example, the central theme of the Chapter 3 on “The 
Research Ideal,” is that the modern science method has pushed students and fac- 
ulty to concentrate on their own particular specializations and to neglect the rest 
of the areas of human knowledge (93). In turn, this hyperspecialization promotes 
an incentive system that only rewards original contributions to the field, and this 
stress on originality undermines any sense of tradition or unity.*> Therefore, in 
order to defend the unity of Western knowledge, Kronman must attack multicul- 
turalists for not being scientists, as he attacks scientists for not being universalists. 
Furthermore, his criticism of the research university shows how there is no such 
thing as an impersonal, neutral view since every field interprets things from their 
own perspective and according to their own traditions. 


The Cult of the Universal Individual 


Kronman’s desire to return to the universal and impersonal realm of Great 
Books is therefore an automodern backlash against the intellectual and social 
complexity caused by the postmodern emphasis on historical, institutional, and 
cultural contexts. The only place where Kronman does seem to truly recognize 
this importance of context is in his discussion of Romanticism, where he 
declares that the Romantic writers and thinkers displayed how, 


[e]ach of us is born to particular parents in a particular social setting and endowed 
with gifts and disabilities not of our choosing. Then through imagination and effort, 
we make of these conditions—the climate of our lives—personalities whose value 
lies, from a romantic point of view, in their freely formed uniqueness. This idea has 
sometimes been expressed by the thought that a person’s life is a work 
of art. (99-100) 


This argument shows how automodernity can be considered as being dominated 
by ideology of a New Romanticism in the sense that the recognition of social and 
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cultural contexts is always undermined by the priority given to the individual’s 
ability to transform these constraints through personal effort or thought. In 
short, to turn one’s life into a work of art requires that one stand above society in 
the project of appropriating and remediating cultural representations.** Like a 
blogger sampling and commenting on the mainstream media or an amateur 
videomaker remixing a mass media production, individual autonomy is derived 
through the personalization of shared culture. In Kronman’s case, this spirit of 
individualism is in direct conflict with the postmodern idea that our views and 
values are determined by larger social and cultural constraints, and in order to 
hold onto his contradictory combination of a universal Western tradition and a 
the cult of the creative individual, he must fall back on the automodern idea of 
the universal individual. This contradictory combination of a predetermined 
social structure and a freely autonomous individual is summed up in the follow- 
ing way, “the value in a person’s life lies in the distinctive shape he gives it through 
his creative adaptation to the given circumstances of his existence” (100). 
Ultimately we see how this automodern desire to combine a universal system of 
knowledge with individual freedom results in the production of a conservative 
ideology of adaptation. 

By tying the universal to the individual, Kronman is able to avoid the contested 
realm of the social, while he reinforces a sense of traditional order. This linking of 
modern universality to libertarian individualism dominates in the automodern 
backlash against social movements and social commitments. Furthermore, his 
definition of secular humanism pushes him to demonize cultural relativism and 
progressive social movements because he feels these postmodern theories do not 
allow for the full freedom of the isolated individual. The key then to automodern 
subjectivity is the contradictory melding of globalized universality and Romantic 
individualism in the quest to eliminate the complexity of postmodern social con- 
structivism.*” 

The contemporary university has been shown here to be a prime symptom of 
automodern culture. In fact, Lacan stated in 1970 that contemporary society is 
now dominated by the discourse of the university, and this structure not only 
places symbolic knowledge in the position of agency, but it turns students into 
unities of value (credits), while it relies on a hidden discourse of traditional 
mastery.** What then links McLaren’s radical pedagogy to Kronman’s liberal 
humanism is that both discourses react to the postmodern stress on social conflict 
by positing an imaginary universal order that combines individualism with 
globalism. In McLaren’s case, it is the totalizing war against global capitalism that 
defines the mission of the universal individual, while for Kronman, it is the uni- 
versal order of human nature that determines his image of the humanities. Both 
discourses thus attempt to produce a mode of universality that is no longer tied 
to capitalism and science. In the next chapter, we shall see that this use and 
repression of universality defines the new model of globalized individualism that 
is spreading throughout automodern society and culture. 
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Grand Theft Automodernity: 
Globalizing Individualism and 
Cultural Nihilism from Eminem 
to The Matrix 


Te help define the diverse cultural aspects of automodernity, this chapter will 
provide popular examples that illustrate the fundamental driving forces of 
this new social order. In turning to the video game Grand Theft Auto (GTA), the 
white rapper Eminem, and the movie The Matrix, I will illustrate how the current 
dominance of global cultural nihilism, self-reflexive individualism, and nostalgic 
fundamentalism are all directed toward a backlash against postmodern criticism 
and progressive social movements. Central to this strange collusion of competing 
cultural forces is an obsessional use of symbolic knowledge directed toward an 
identification with disavowed Others. In fact, the three very disparate cultural 
texts I will be analyzing all share the same fascination with black culture, while 
they promote a combination of neoliberal autonomy, neoconservative patriarchy, 
and high tech automation.! 


Grand Theft Automodernity 


The video games series GTA has become a symbol of both the power of new 
media entertainment and the social reaction against youth-oriented popular cul- 
ture. In fact, we can read the various commentaries on this game as mirroring the 
ideological conflicts shaping automodern society.” For instance, one of the central 
debates surrounding this game is the question of the censorship of creative 
expression. For many advocates of video games and other new media entertain- 
ment products, these pop culture objects are popular because they provide a space 
for individual freedom and a sense of liberation from social determinism and 
political correctness; in other terms, these games feed a desire to be politically 
incorrect, and in this sense, they pertain to Freud’s general model of how humor 
and culture work.’ 
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For Freud, jokes function by giving a social space for the free expression of sexual 
and aggressive impulses without fear of censorship.* Furthermore, Freud argued 
that the producer of a joke bribes the audience with enjoyment, so the audience 
does not take the joke too seriously and does not criticize the joke-teller (Jokes, 123). 
As I have argued, this specific model of humor can be applied to the general state of 
contemporary automodern culture; however, what has changed since Freud’s time 
is that in his context, it was mostly traditional religious and patriarchal authorities 
who represented the social censor, while in automodern culture, the social censor, 
who is avoided and transgressed, is centered on the postmodern, socially progres- 
sive representatives of cultural tolerance. Automodern humor culture therefore 
feeds into the general backlash against postmodernity by equating the censor or 
super-ego with the enforced need to respect the differences of others.° 

In the case of GTA, much of the humor and story lines are generated out of the 
presentation of sexist, racist, and anti-immigrant stereotypes, yet these cultural 
markers are rarely discussed in the commentaries on this production.® Instead, 
most negative discussions deal with the hyper-violent nature of the series, and most 
positive representations concern the celebration of new media technology and 
individual freedom.’ For example, in an online article titled “Sim Sin City: Some 
Thoughts about Grand Theft Auto 3,” Gonzalo Frasca, who is a game designer and 
an academic studying games, presents several of the common arguments one 
finds circulating in the online gaming community concerning the social effects of 
new media objects. In fact, in his various defenses of the GTA series, he shows how 
automodern culture tries to defend itself against any type of social criticism. For 
example, in his rejection of the idea that GTA promotes a culture of violence, we 
find the following cultural studies’ argument:* 


Any quick look at media history tells us that scared adults who did not bother to 
pay close attention to the subject of their fears have been responsible for causing 
all sorts of media-phobia. Historically, rock’n’roll, comic books, films and even 
novels have been blamed for corrupting the young. I am sad to let you know 
that you, my dear reader, were born under the sign of dangerous videogames. 
(online) 


It is interesting to note that this defense of video games is centered on a historical 
approach to media and youth culture, and it employs a globalizing logic based on 
the idea that “if everything has been labeled harmful, than in reality, nothing is 
harmful.” In this backlash rhetoric, we are told that the postmodern social criti- 
cisms against this game are part of a tradition of stigmatizing youth culture, and 
we are also informed that all cultural representations have depicted violence, so all 
culture should be considered to be dangerous.’ 

The rhetoric shaping this defense of video games is structured by the same use 
of denial, splitting, isolation, and projection that we can find in the obsessional 
academic and political discourses of the Left and the Right.'° At first, there is the 
desire to deny the negative influences of this cultural object; then, through the use 
of overgeneralization, the world is split into the all-good and all-bad objects; and 
finally, the repressed aggression that the game circulates is projected onto the critics 
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(as social censor), so that the critic now becomes the source of social violence. 
This circulation of aggression is key to the structure of obsessional discourse and 
the role of fantasy in contemporary culture. On one level, virtual spaces, like new 
media video games provide a safe place to experience aggression from a distance 
in an imaginary structure, but, on another level, this safe release of aggression 
keeps destructive urges alive and circulating in a hidden manner. In turn, by deny- 
ing the violent nature of these cultural representations and claiming that they are 
part of an escape and meaningless entertainment, our culture is cut off from con- 
fronting our own aggressive tendencies." 

Central to the conflicted relation to aggression in contemporary society is the 
way that automodern society utilizes an ironic and self-divided mode of subjec- 
tivity. For example, in interviews I have conducted with avid new media game 
players, people often tell me that what attracts them to these cultural products is 
their realness, and at the same time, they insist that these games have no effect on 
reality or how they really view the world. In fact, these players argue that these 
games are just an escape and a form of meaningless entertainment, and still they 
are attracted to the lifelike quality of the game experience. I believe that the only 
way we can reconcile this contradictory position on the realness of these cultural 
experiences is to affirm a split and ironic model of subjectivity. Therefore, from 
this perspective, what games help us to perform is a simultaneous affirmation and 
denial of our aggressive tendencies. Furthermore, this fetishistic split or ironic 
model of subjectivity enables the self to remain pure and untouched as it engages 
in destructive acts of aggression. Also, by revealing social problems and recircu- 
lating cultural prejudices, while we clear a space for ironic distance, we can recognize 
social conflicts but remove ourselves from any responsibility or criticism. 

This theory of ironic avoidance echoes Freud’s conception of humor, and it 
shows why the automodern turn to comedy, irony, and satire in popular culture 
fuels a libertarian and nihilistic desire to remove the self from any level of social 
responsibility or cultural criticism. From this psychoanalytic perspective, political 
comedy programs, like The Daily Show and The Colbert Report, have the overall 
effect of presenting serious social issues under the umbrella of removing the viewers 
from any need to change things for the better. In this truncated model of psy- 
chotherapy, the awareness of the problem substitutes for any personal or social 
change.'? 

One way of further understanding this mode of ironic self-distance in auto- 
modern culture is through the use of aggression in obsessional neurosis. As Freud 
discovered, a key aspect of this type of subjectivity is the separation of affects from 
representations, and the main affect that is displaced is aggression. Moreover, 
Freud locates this same process of splitting in the structure of humor, where 
aggressive tendencies are directed toward a displaced symbolic object for the 
enjoyment of a third party. In other terms, the comic attacks a second party in 
order to bond with a third party, and this form of social bonding is predicated on 
the idea that the joke-teller will give the audience enjoyment if the audience does 
not criticize the speaker for his or her social transgression. If we now apply this 
structure to the playing of a video game like GTA, we can infer that the producers 
and players of the game bond over their aggressive attacks on displaced objects and 
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that the enjoyment of the game bribes the audience to not criticize the content of 
the aggression. Therefore by creating a displaced object of aggression, and by 
removing the aggression from the realm of criticism, cultural representation and 
affect are split apart. 

While ironic self-distance allows for the free circulation of aggression coupled 
with a repression of social criticism, obsessional narcissism adds another level of 
distancing to this automodern model of subjectivity. As Lacan articulates, the 
obsessional subject fantasizes about sadistic scenarios from the position of a 
distant spectator.’* In turn, obsessional narcissists represent their exploits for an 
absent Other or ego ideal, who is the silent witness forced to verify the subject’s 
actions.'* What makes these fantasies obsessive is that they are fueled by an 
impossible desire that cancels the subject’s self-control and places the object in a 
position of impossibility where it can only be continuously displaced.'> There is 
perhaps no better way of understanding how video games can become addictive; 
since the object of the narrative or quest is always being replaced, all a player can 
do is keep trying to play the game. Moreover, due to the projection of aggression 
onto the realm of fantasy, the subject never deals with the real source of his or her 
aggression, which Lacan ties to our primordial ambivalence toward our original 
objects, our parents.’° 

Within the context of video games and other new media fantasy objects, 
unconscious aggression toward the Other is often experienced as a conscious 
sense of freedom. Thus, in his defense of GTA3, Frasca highlights the feeling of 
freedom it gives to players: 


I conducted a non-scientific poll among my friends asking which word described 
GTA3 the best. The answer was practically unanimous: “freedom.” Freedom is the 
ultimate promise of so-called new media: virtual reality, the internet and 
videogames aim to empower their users with freedom. 


In automodernity, my freedom from the social Other or censor reveals my auton- 
omy; however, this freedom from the Other can also be interpreted as projected 
aggression toward the social Other. From Lacan’s perspective, the obsessional sub- 
ject identifies with an imaginary Other and experiences things through this Other, 
but when confronted with the satisfaction of the Other, the obsessional subject 
feels jealous and threatened. Here, we see how the imaginary relation to the image 
of the Other is structured by a constant sum of enjoyment: either 
I enjoy the object or the Other enjoys the object, and if the Other enjoys the 
object, then, I want to destroy the Other. In this structure, the obsessional subject 
experiences any lack or loss of enjoyment as the result of an imaginary Other who 
is enjoying in the subject’s place.'” 

Returning to Frasca’s discussion, we find that the imaginary relation to the Other 
is often represented through a player’s relation to the game’s central character 
(avatar) who acts on behalf of the subject in a cultural fantasy space: 


Certainly, GTA3 allows you to perform a lot of actions in an immense playground. 
To mention just a few: you can hit and kill people, carjack and drive an enormous 
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variety of vehicles, use several cool weapons, play vigilante, be a taxi driver, repair 
and paint you car, listen to several radio stations, have sex with prostitutes and burn 
people alive. And these are just some of the possibilities. 


Since these fantasies are experienced within a cultural frame that tells us that 
these actions are lifelike but not real, virtual violence works to separate the 
content of aggression from its affective investment, and here we see how games 
perform the obsessional task of splitting representations off from their emo- 
tional and unconscious impact. For example, in his famous Rat Man case, 
Freud describes that when his obsessional patient is recounting a sadistic 
fantasy, he expresses an enjoyment of which he himself does not seem to be 
aware. 


Splitting Affect from Reason 


From a psychoanalytic perspective, games help to train people to split off affect 
(aggression and enjoyment) from reason, and this splitting feeds into the domi- 
nance of affect in consumer culture, politics, and popular entertainment. In other 
words, a central aspect of automodernity is the revolt against social reason 
through the celebration of emotions that are easily experienced as purely private 
events. For instance, consumer capitalism must convince individuals that when 
they are buying mass-produced products advertised by mass media, they are making 
individual choices based on private desires and emotions. Likewise, politicians 
want people to base their political decisions on superficial aspects of personality 
and emotional identification, and this process means that rational discussions of 
particular policies have to be subsumed to the politics of emotion and identifi- 
cation.'® In turn, there has been a movement in academic theory and cultural 
studies to emphasize individual affects over modern models of reason and post- 
modern forms of collective action. Thus, as I have argued in relation to the work 
of Slavoj Zizek and his followers, there is a great interest in basing political and 
social commitments on “radical acts” or unplanned events that counter the slow 
and methodical movement of progressive social movements. This call for the 
radical and the unexpected is in reality a reflection of the inability to acknowledge 
the importance of collective activities that have extended modern justice from a 
critical postmodern perspective.” 

In the case of video games, the absorption of the social into the private can be 
illustrated by the way these entertainment vehicles transform public spaces into 
private fantasy spaces. In fact, as Frasca indicates, the power of GTA is in part 
derived from its ability to mimic real public places in a simulated way: 


As anybody who has attempted to drive in Los Angeles knows, the problem with 
space is that it takes time and other valuable resources to go from point A to point 
B. Every adventure or first-person shooter player knows the frustration of realizing 
that they needed to literally walk back to the other end of the world (again) to get 
that blue key. Generally, this is a waste of time that becomes even more of a waster 
of time if the player gets lost, something not unlikely to happen in complex 
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videogame environments. It is no fun when you become the game designer’s “errand 
boy.’ GTA3’s great achievement was to allow the player to do what most people 
with lousy jobs do: turn their dull activities into a game ... When you need to go to 
the other side of Liberty City, you do not waste your time: you actually enjoy it. 
The means of transportation is fun: you carjack a nice car and then drive it accord- 
ing to your mood—either smashing other cars, using the wrong lane or being chased 
by cops. Driving in GTA3 is a game in itself.”° 


In this process of transforming everyday activities into exciting games, we see how 
new media cultural productions can act to privatize public spaces, while they 
replace social intersubjectivity with the cultural fantasies experienced as individ- 
ualistic enjoyments. From a psychoanalytic perspective, we can say that within the 
structure of the obsessional discourse, repetitive fantasies represent the 
replacement of intersubjectivity with an unconditional demand for individual 
control. However, these demands are always shaped by language and culture, and 
therefore the demands of the subject are really the demands of the social Other.”! 

According to Lacan, the obsessional child makes constant demands that over- 
whelm the parents and make the parents feel that their own desires and subjectivities 
do not matter.” In turn, obsessional children experience their own drives and 
thoughts as being irrational and capricious, and here we find the foundation of 
the superego in obsessional narcissism. Instead of the superego being the voice of 
conscience that gives the subject a law for his or her desire, the superego itself is 
experienced as a series of irrational demands for enjoyment. Therefore, in the case 
of playing games like GTA, the player feels compelled to play, and enjoyment itself 
takes on the sense of being a duty or a job.” 

We can also understand the compulsive nature of these new media productions 
by looking at Freud’s theories of children’s games in Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle. One of Freud’s central ideas is that children often use games to repeat 
anxiety-invoking experiences in a safe and abstract way. For example, a child 
who has just returned from an anxiety-provoking visit to the doctor will then 
play at being a doctor. Moreover, by turning a real event into a symbolic game, 
children are able to use culture to move from an initial position of passivity to 
one of activity (9). Yet, as Freud himself indicates, children not only play with 
mastering difficult experiences, but they also use repetition and symbolization 
to control the coming and going of their parents. Thus, the initial trauma of the 
parent leaving the child is replicated by playing with the coming and going of a 
toy, and here the toy represents the displaced symbolic object of desire (8-9). In 
other words, instead of dealing with the presence and absence of their real par- 
ents, children use games to control the presence and absence of symbolic 
objects.” 

It is also important to remember that for the child and the obsessional narcissist, 
one of the central roles of the parents is to act as an ego ideal by verifying the sub- 
ject’s own exploits and ideal ego. Therefore, when the parent is not there to recognize 
the subject’s narcissistic displays, the mirroring relation between the parent and 
the child becomes displaced onto the symbolic play between the subject and the 
object. Here, the absence of the parent is countered by the presence of the toy and 
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the internalization of the ego ideal; however, Freud points out in an important 
footnote that children not only play with the coming and going of their loved 
ones, but they also play with the loss of their own self (Beyond, 9 n.1). For 
instance, Freud noted how his grandson would first look at his own image in a 
mirror, and then duck his head, and exclaim, “Baby gone.” Like a game of peekaboo 
or hide-and-seek, children learn to master their own disappearance by making 
themselves appear and disappear in a symbolic game. 

In turning to the child’s own disappearance, we see how drives in games work 
to not only control the presence and absence of symbolic objects, but also to 
overcome individual existence through symbolic representations. Drives are thus 
inherently self-destructive, and they ultimately point to the idea that people are 
driven to replace unstable real experiences with controllable symbolic presenta- 
tions.” Ultimately, this structure sets up a vicious circle because the more one 
turns to the Symbolic to master the Real, the more one alienates oneself in cultural 
representations. Like the GTA player who wants to drive through the city and just 
take cars and possessions from others, Symbolic drives produce a strong sense of 
control even when they are effectively voiding the self.”° In fact, Frasca in his 
discussion of GTA stresses the ways violence replaces intersubjectivity with an 
antisocial demand for enjoyment: 


GTA3 provides a great game experience by renouncing any form of verbal interaction 
(with the exception of cut scenes). You do not get the same NPC [nonplayable char- 
acters] answers over and over simply because you cannot ask them questions. This 
is because both the game’s main character and the setting can afford this: you control 
a violent protagonist in a violent world; there is no need for negotiation. Car crashes, 
baseball bats and flamethrowers are the tools for “communicating” in this world. You 
never regret not being able to talk to NPCs simply because they are not worth talk- 
ing with: it’s much better to kill them. In contrast, compare this to what happens in 
narrative, a detective character cannot survive without talking, asking questions, 
making inquiries. 


What is so striking about this opposition between violence and intersubjective 
communication is that it replicates the same binary logic that Zizek believes 
structures the difference between the bad early Lacan of the Symbolic order and 
the good late Lacan of the Real. According to Zizek, Lacan’s early theories stress 
the role of Symbolic symptoms and desires that have to be mediated by the inter- 
subjective social order of language, law, and discourse, while the later Lacan 
stresses the dominance of the drives and the superego that command the subject 
to enjoy in the Real. In fact, Zizek uses this division to argue against intersubjectivity 
and to promote the realm of the obsessional demand over the hysterical dependence 
on the desire of the social Other (Zizek, Parallax 296). 

The compulsion to enjoy is not only experienced by the obsessional subject as 
being an irrational internal impulse, but this same drive is felt to be automatic and 
unstoppable, and a central reason for this sense of the automation of demands is 
that their real social and subjective origins have been repressed. Therefore, instead 
of seeing our demands as being socially constructed, we experience them as being 
internal and autonomous. For example, two-year-old children are famous for saying 
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the words “no” and “me,” and one way of explaining what is often called “the terrible 
twos” is to see how that in their quest to assert their individual autonomy, these 
children present irrational demands that do not take into account the subjectivity 
of others. However, these same children are constantly looking at their parents in 
order to gain their approval for their displays of individuality. Thus, on the one 
hand, children use language in order to assert their autonomy, but they also want 
that autonomy registered by a parent in the form of an ego ideal. To explain this 
paradox, Lacan posits that obsessional subjects experience their narcissism 
through the Other; in other words, these subjects need to have their autonomy 
verified by an idealized representative of the social order. Yet, to make sure this 
Other will idealize the subject’s own actions, it is necessary that this Other be 
Symbolic and without desire.” 

To clarify this complicated structure, I will modify Lacan’s discourse of the 
university:78 


knowledge, demand, S2 ——— a object, ego 
ego ideal, master, S1 // $, Subject, Unconscious 


Figure 6 Modified Discourse of the University | 


According to Figure 6, knowledge, in the form of a signifying chain or demand, is 
in the position of agency and is directed toward an impossible object of desire, 
which also doubles as an ideal ego or image. Meanwhile, the ego ideal must verify 
this demand for the image of imaginary satisfaction and completion, but this ideal 
is cut off from the subject’s unconscious affect. Furthermore, since knowledge and 
the demand are placed in a position of agency, they are experienced as being irra- 
tional and automatic. For instance, obsessional patients report that they have 
intrusive and impulsive thoughts about sexuality, which are experienced as being 
demands they cannot resist. These same subjects also can only enjoy themselves if 
they feel that someone else is watching them and verifying their enjoyment. The 
obsessional therefore enjoys through the eyes of the Other, and feels that this 
enjoyment is demanded by some Other. What this subject then looks for in games 
and fantasies is a space where the object of the demand can be experienced without 
having to encounter the desire, law, and unpredictability of the Other.”? To accom- 
plish this task, cultural fantasies and games have to deny their own meaning and 
value, and this is done by placing them within certain cultural forms where signi- 
fication is denied.*° 

This articulation of obsessional narcissism helps to explain the psychological 
foundations of consumer capitalism and its relation to popular culture and 
automodern politics. Since, in order to expand capitalist markets, people have to 
be convinced to buy things they do not need, popular culture must produce 
demands for displaceable objects of desire; however, to guard against any form of 
social or personal rebellion, the social determination of the demand has to be hid- 
den by a strong sense of individual autonomy. Furthermore, the very important 
economic task of translating the social construction of demands into the realm of 
individual desires is accomplished by producing an obsessional and narcissistic 
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subject through the circulation of cultural fantasies and ironic splitting. All of 
these cultural processes conspire to render the social construction of demands 
automatic and preconscious. Likewise, political conformity is promoted by creating 
a false sense of personal freedom coupled with the repression of the way social 
relations construct naturalized desires. 

This combination of individual autonomy and the unconscious denial of social 
meaning is also present in the way commentators like Frasca represent the violent 
actions of new media games: 


Generally, in most computer-based adventures or RPGs [role-playing games] you 
play the good guy, the typical hero. You may also play an evil character but, generally, 
in a setting where good and evil coexist. From this point of view, GTA3 is quite 
particular. Not only can you control a crook but you also do it within an immoral 
environment. The PS2 game version’s back cover warns you against “mob bosses,” 
“crooked cops” and “street gangs”: there are no good guys in Liberty City. Not even 
the walking people on the streets deserve your pity: their total lack of interaction 
(except for fighting against you) removes any humanity from them. They are just 
moving targets. 


What helps to create the immoral or amoral universe of GTA3 is therefore its 
translation of complex symbolic verbal interaction into highly automated, stereo- 
typical characters that both reflect and deny real life social characteristics. In fact, 
Frasca sees the lack of verbal interaction and social negotiation as a positive 
innovation of the product because most other video games suffer from their 
uninteresting and unbelievable dialogue: 


GTA3 provides a great game experience by renouncing any form of verbal interaction 
(with the exception of cut scenes). You do not get the same NPC [nonplayable 
characters] answers over and over simply because you cannot ask them questions. 
This is because both the game’s main character and the setting can afford this: you 
control a violent protagonist in a violent world; there is no need for negotiation. Car 
crashes, baseball bats and flamethrowers are the tools for “communicating” in this 
world. You never regret not being able to talk to NPCs simply because they are not 
worth talking with: it’s much better to kill them. In contrast, compare this to what 
happens in narrative, a detective character cannot survive without talking, asking 
questions, making inquiries. 


Once again, this analysis not only rationalizes the violent nature of this new 
media product, but it valorizes this type of behavior by linking it to the generic 
constraints of video games; therefore, unlike the use of dialogue in traditional 
fictional narratives, GTA uses violence as a more realistic and efficient mode of 
character representation. Not only does this preprogrammed view of the world 
have implications for how it is training future global citizens, but it also helps us 
to understand how media violence does not simply teach people to become more 
violent; rather, immersive and participatory programming functions by rendering 
alternative modes of social interaction and representation unattractive in today’s 
world. 
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According to Frasca, traditional literary conventions in new media games like 
GTA3 play multiple roles: 


Storytelling plays several roles in games. It “grounds” the setting mainly by bringing 
a set of rules and values into the game. The criminal underworld narrative setting 
provides a huge amount of “common-sense” genre data that would be impossible to 
describe in an instruction booklet. For example, such data may be the fact that “peo- 
ple listening to operas are probably Mafia guys”; “Cops will chase you after you commit 
a crime” and “Bullets hurt.” In addition to this, narrative settings also help improve 


the roleplaying factor (“I can pretend to be a criminal. Cool!”). 


Video games are thus collective fantasies that reduce the complicated nature of 
social interaction to a set of cultural stereotypes and clichés that can be navigated 
from a position of ease and control. What then gives these new media production 
a sense of realness is their ability to replicate social codes and cultural represen- 
tations: in other terms, the real that is experience in these games is a real that is 
produced by the symbolic order, and therefore, the great transgressive desire it 
feeds is neatly contained within pre-determined cultural programs.°! 

Even though these games rely on reductive, predetermined cultural structures 
and representations, they are still experienced by the players as a source of free- 
dom and autonomy: 


Any claim that GTA3 is “this” or “that” would seriously limit the game’s rich diversity. 
However, I think that comparing it to other games helps us better understand it. 
After playing GTA3 I was surprised by the freedom of play that I was granted. It was 
freedom to explore but also freedom to experiment. I kept trying to remember if I 
had a similar experience with another game but I failed to realize which one it was. 
Suddenly, I made the connection: it was a genre I had not played in over a decade. 
Structurally, GTA3 plays very much like a flight simulator. 


In this automodern combination of personal autonomy and _ technological 
automation, we find that what is being automated is our complicated relationship 
to others, and by reducing human experience to the automated citation of cultural 
scripts and stereotypes, social mediation is hidden, and people can experience a 
sense of autonomy in a situation where their freedom has been greatly reduced. 
The great ideological trick of automodernity, then, is to automate the social order 
of knowledge and material relations and to then use this simplification of the 
Other to clear a space for the illusion of individual freedom.*? In short, the sym- 
bolic order produces a sense of freedom at the same time that it repressed its own 
symbolic power. 


Cultural Fantasies of Blackness and Transgression 


Since symbolic mediation is denied by these new media productions, any type 
of social control is seen as being an irrational, oppressive demand that comes 
out of nowhere. In this cultural context, social criticism—or the postmodern 
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requirement that one tolerates other cultures—is experienced by the obsessional 
narcissist as a compulsive demand that must be met by a form of fantasized resist- 
ance. Moreover, this fantasy space relies on the internalization of the traditional pre- 
modern hierarchies pitting the idealized unmarked male subject of public aggression 
against the privatized and eroticized female or ethnic other. For instance, in GTA3, 
it is the use of black and immigrant urban culture that becomes the object of both 
fascination and aggression. As Herman Gray has argued, “Blackness has come to 
represent sex and violence in the national psyche” (127). Therefore, just as indi- 
vidual obsessional subjects experience sex and violence through displaced repre- 
sentations in fantasy, American culture experiences its own repressed urges through 
the imaginary representations of blackness, femininity, and otherness. 
Furthermore according to Lacan’s logic of imaginary relations, what causes our 
aggression is that we imagine that the Other is satisfied and complete, and in this 
sense, the Other is always stealing our enjoyment. 

The use of racism and sexism in automodern culture often follows the modern 
fantasy that oppressed social subjects live outside of the norms of civilization, and 
thus they have access to an unmediated form of sexuality and aggression that 
civilized subjects must repress. In psychoanalytic terms, we can posit that on the 
level of cultural fantasies and political ideologies, repressed obsessional subjects 
can only experience their own unconscious desires and fears by projecting them 
onto other subjects who are denied their own subjectivities. From this imaginary 
perspective, women and ethnic minorities represent the untamed id, which results 
from the projection of the obsessional’s repressed unconscious aggression and 
affect. 

As David Leonard argues throughout his “Virtual Gangstas, Coming to a 
Suburban House Near You: Demonization, Commodification, and Policing 
Blackness,” games like GTA give white suburban youth the ability to experience the 
“violent” nature of black urban culture from the safe distance of their homes, and 
according to Leonard, two of the results of this cultural interaction is that stereo- 
types concerning black people are reinforced, while the paranoid need for a police 
state are enhanced (50). In turn, this use of “virtual blackness” feeds a conservative 
fear of social disorder and a “liberal” desire for unconstrained freedom and auton- 
omy (57). Moreover, Leonard affirms that like so many other cultural productions 
of “black culture,” these one-sided representations fail to show how many African- 
American communities promote positive social change through community 
organizing and other modes of progressive political involvement (59). 


Obama and the Uses of Blackness 


It is interesting to note how this ambivalent relation to blackness in American 
popular culture affected the 2008 presidential campaign of Barack Obama. At 
first, Obama and the general public seemed to pursue the idea that we now live in 
a post-prejudice society and that a vote for Obama meant that racism is now dead 
in America. This cultural desire to move beyond race can be related to the modern 
ideology of universality, which often proclaims equality by excluding and repressing 
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“uncivilized” social groups. In automodernity, conservatives use this rhetoric of a 
color-blind society to deny the real differences and injustices that still exist today, 
while liberals often proclaim the end of racism in order to repress their own sense 
of guilt and complicity. Moreover, in the age of new media, multiculturalism, and 
globalization, ethnic and sexual identities are seen as voluntary markers of identity 
that can be presented through acts of individual performance.** Furthermore, this 
rhetoric of virtual identity fuels a libertarian dismissal of race as a form of social 
determinism; instead, ethnic identity becomes a mode of self-expression and a 
product to be marketed. 

If the first state of the Obama campaign was marked by this desire for a 
post-prejudice society, the next stage was dominated by a confrontation with 
racism and race relations. What caused this transition was the viral spread of the 
videos of Rev. Jeremiah Wright, who was Obama’s religious mentor and a strong 
critic of American culture from an African-American perspective. For many con- 
servative pundits and politicians, Obama’s association with Wright showed that 
Obama was really an anti-American black nationalist; however, the constant 
media attack on Obama helped him to gain the support of the African Americans 
who did not think he was one of them. In other terms, once Obama was victim- 
ized for his connection to blackness, he was accepted by the large majority of 
African Americans, but he began to lose the votes of whites. 

The next stage of this dialectic began with Obama’s speech about race in 
Philadelphia, and his rhetoric not only recognized America’s history of racism, 
but it also celebrated America for being tolerant enough to let someone like 
Obama become successful. This final gesture, repeated throughout the end of his 
campaign, told Americans the story they wanted to believe about themselves, which 
is that the long, dark history of prejudice is behind them and that this country is 
still the place where any individual can overcome all odds and reach a high level 
of success. 

What is so interesting about these different stages of America’s relation to 
Obama is that each step relied on a simultaneous use and repression of blackness 
as a fantasy object of threat and fascination. As Freud argues in his theory of jokes, 
the joke-teller often attacks his own ethnic status in order to bond with the audi- 
ence, and in the context of Obama’s campaign, we see that his rejection of the 
threatening black figure, Rev. Wright, allowed him to show white Americans that 
he would sacrifice his dangerous blackness in order to be accepted into the dom- 
inant culture. In turn, by being victimized by the white media for his association 
to threatening blackness, he was able to affirm his status as a black person for the 
African-American community. Ultimately, all of these different uses of blackness 
and racism were employed in a context where people denied the importance of 
race, and we shall see below, how this use of prejudice in our post-prejudice cul- 
ture defines a central aspect of automodern culture. 


Eminem’s Use of Blackness 


This idealization and debasement of blackness can be detected throughout 
contemporary automodern culture, and we find in the case of the white rapper, 
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Eminem, a strong example of how African-American presence represents a source 
for personal self-promotion and a strategy for self-denial.** While Eminem turns 
to black rap and black rappers in order to establish and promote his own white 
identity, this identification with the Other is fueled by a recirculation of 
oppressive stereotypes and prejudices concerning people of color. In turn, Eminem 
not only plays with blackness in a self-reflexive way, but he couples this cross- 
cultural identification with a sustained backlash against feminists, women, gays, 
liberal politicians, and postmodern media critics. 

On one level, Eminem’s backlash against postmodern tolerance and diverse 
minority groups represents his attempt to sell his music through a rhetoric of 
provocation. Thus, by pushing the buttons of the “liberal” media, politicians, and 
educators, he is guaranteed public exposure and free marketing. Yet, this backlash 
discourse is also connected to the common libertarian argument that the greatest 
threat in our society is the threat to free speech, and according to this automod- 
ern reactionary rhetoric, it is the liberal educators and media who are driving this 
antifree speech agenda by making free individuals feel guilty for their intolerant 
views.*° In this context, Eminem participates in the poplar promotion of political 
incorrectness as a commodified form of dissent and rebellion. Likewise, this cel- 
ebration of the individual over the social fits well into the hip-hop tradition of 
self-promotion and the aggressive competition between rival rappers. 

What also makes Eminem such a prime example of automodern aesthetics is 
his use of cultural sampling, pastiche, irony, parody, and appropriation within a 
self-reflexive discourse. For instance, his CD The Eminem Show employs the tech- 
nique of self-distancing and self-referencing to create an ironic voice so that he 
can simultaneously affirm and deny the same representations.*° On a fundamen- 
tal level, this work is a parodic response to his past critics, and within this doubled 
rhetoric, he is able to recirculate hate, while he denies the destructive aspects of 
his lyrics. The central way that he performs this cultural trick is to position him- 
self as a victim, which enables him to turn the table on all those who see him as a 
victimizer. For instance, in the song “Cleanin’ Out My Closet,” he begins by 
stating, 


Have you ever been hated or discriminated against, I have, 
Pve been protested and demonstrated against, 
picket signs for my wicked rhymes. 


In this strategic representation of victim identification, he engages in the backlash 
rhetoric of reversed racism; here, he is a victim of the people who have attacked 
him for victimizing others.*” 

In his claim of victim status, Eminem is able to not only deny the accusations 
posed by postmodern critics and social activists, but he is also able to transform 
cultural victims into victimizers. In rhetorical terms, we can call this a catachresis: 
the victim becomes a victimizer and the victimizer becomes a victim. In turn, the 
people who want to promote tolerance are shown to be intolerant, while the intol- 
erant have to be tolerated. As a key move within the discourse of automodernity, 
these reversals reinforce the backlash ideology that often calls for the end of the 
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welfare state and the defunding of higher education. According to this logic, 
since we now live in a post-prejudice society, the only people who still cry 
racism, sexism, and homophobia are liberal academics and media types who 
want to control society by creating a minority class of victims that have to be 
protected by expensive governmental programs.** From this automodern back- 
lash perspective, we are able to cut taxes to the wealthy because in a post-prejudice 
society, social programs helping minorities are no longer needed. Moreover, 
the only way to stop the false promotion of minority complaints is to stop 
funding the Left-wing institutions of higher education that constantly make us 
feel guilty for being white and wealthy. It is important to stress that I am not 
arguing that Eminem is part of some large Right-wing conspiracy; rather, his 
rhetoric samples and recirculates the underlying backlash ideology of auto- 
modern society. 

As I have been arguing, a key to automodernity is the seamless combination of 
individual autonomy with technological automation within a backlash rhetoric, 
and the hip-hop aesthetic of sampling and remixing shows how individual artists 
are able to appropriate cultural representations through technological replication, 
while they deny the import of their own discourse. On the most basic level, we see 
this melding of autonomy and automation through the use of the technological 
sampling of recognizable chunks of music and sound. From this perspective, the 
moment that musicians stopped playing instruments and started to sing over 
prerecorded music and manipulated record players, we entered into a new mode 
of aesthetics. In this combination of technology, culture, and individual creativity, 
culture becomes centered on the individualistic appropriation of preexisting 
representations (signifying chains).*? While, one can argue that this combination 
of shared culture and individual remediation has always existed, hip-hop takes it 
to a whole other level. 

When I speak to my students about this new aesthetic, they are quick to argue 
that rappers rely on proven musical cues in order to cash in on recognizable and 
popular sounds. These same students are also quite comfortable with Flaubert’s 
idea that there is nothing new to create, so all we can do is recreate old forms. 
However, what students often do not want to examine is the content and meaning 
of these appropriations, and the central reason for this resistance to analysis is 
that students have grown up in a culture that denies its own meaning. In fact, 
at the end of one of Eminem’s most political songs, “White America,” he adds, 
“Tm just kidding. I love you America.” This ironic gesture points to the under- 
lying nihilism of modernity: as in the case of the disinterested artist, a cultural 
production points to nothing outside of itself. In other words, the art form that 
best suits the globalizing tendencies of capitalism, science, and democracy is 
one that denies its own content so that it can spread out in all directions with- 
out fear of running into any constraining countermeaning. Therefore, 
American culture is able to be globalized because it claims to be a culture of 
meaningless enjoyment.” 

Yet, artists like Eminem can only gain notoriety and sales if they provoke people, 
and so while they claim that their songs have no meaning, they must still reuse 
representations that are charged with social meaning. In Eminem’s case, this strategy 
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can be shown through his use of the words “bitch,” “nigga,” and “faggot.” These 
words push cultural buttons, and Eminem is able to get away with his use of them 
by employing several defensive strategies. Therefore, not only does he attack the 
feminists and liberals who attack him for using these controversial terms, but he also 
denies responsibility by cloaking his words in humor and multiple characters. For 
example, in the song “White America,” he responds directly to his critics by 
offering several excuses: 


kids flipped when they knew I was produced by Dre, 

that’s all it took, and they were instantly hooked right in, 

and they connected with me too because I looked like them, 
that’s why they put my Lyrics up under this microscope, 
searchin’ with a fine tooth comb, 

its like this rope, waitin’ to choke, tightening around my throat, 
watching me while I write this, like I don’t like this. 


This self-reflexive defense of his lyrics begins by pointing out that he is criticized 
because he is popular with white suburban kids, and he would have been left alone 
if he was a black rapper who was only listened to by black inner-city youth. In 
other words, it is the critics and the complaining white parents who are the real 
racists because they do not protect the black urban youth and only protect their 
idealized white children. He then follows this rhetoric of reversed racism through 
representing himself as the victim of a cultural lynching by the parents and politi- 
cians who want to censor him. This rhetorical gesture is the classic move used by 
the Right-wing radio hosts, who position themselves as the real victims of society 
since they are the ones being attacked by liberal media, politicians, and educators. 
Of course, this Right-wing rhetoric dovetails with the libertarian defense of free 
speech as the ultimate value, and in the mixing of the Right-wing and libertarian 
ideologies, we find a strong underlying cultural consensus that is fueled by 
popular culture in an unconscious manner.*! 

Eminem’s final defense in “White America” is that he is not the first rapper to 
use words like “bitch” and “faggot,” so he should not be the only one being 
attacked. In fact, he points out that since he is the new poster child for “White 
America,” people should just shut up and stop criticizing him. Here we find a self- 
reflexive use of normalization and desensitization. On one level, he is saying that 
he should not be blamed because these terms have become the norm, but on 
another level, he wants to argue that he is being attacked because he is white. Once 
again, it is through an ironic backlash rhetorical reversal that he is able to both 
claim that his lyrics have no social meaning and that he is a cultural victim. Here, 
the automodern combination of autonomy and automation is revealed by the 
meshing of individuality through his victim identity, and automation, through the 
reduction of language to meaningless repetition.” 

This ironic fusion of meaning and nonmeaning is powered by a backlash 
against the postmodern desire to promote tolerance for all minority groups. In 
other terms, his self-reflexive use of blackness and whiteness reveals how auto- 
modern culture feeds off of an awareness and denial of racial prejudices and 
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stereotypes. For instance, in his popular song, “Without Me,” he openly discusses 
how he has been accused of using black music for his own advancement: 


Though I’m not the first king of controversy 
I am the worst thing since Elvis Presley, 

To do Black Music so selfishly 

And use it to get myself wealthy 


In this moment of self-awareness concerning his relation to black culture, it is 
important to stress that automodern culture often employs a truncated model of 
therapy and religion where confession and awareness becomes the ends and not 
the means. Therefore, according to this self-reflexive logic, if one simply shows that 
one is aware of what one has done, one is excused for one’s transgressions. In this 
case, by repeating the claim that he has used black music to make himself wealthy, 
Eminem shields himself from any further criticism. 

This recognition that white Americans use the culture and oppression of 
black Americans to gain wealth depicts how so much of automodern culture is 
based on idealizing the oppressed Other as a source of authentic culture and 
realness.*? In this structure, it is not that black people have suffered because they 
have been denied the opportunity for educational and economic advancement; 
rather, this suffering is itself seen as a source of power and resistance. Here, the 
modern repression of the Other is reused so that the object of automodern cul- 
ture and representation is both the debased and idealized Other who acts as a 
mirror for our own repressed desires and fears. Popular culture then becomes 
the place where this process of projection is acted out and denied because the 
artists and the audience can always claim that this culture is just meaningless 
entertainment. 

In order for progressive educators and postmodern critics to interact with this 
type of culture, it is necessary to find ways to first break with this notion that cul- 
ture is meaningless, and yet, we shall see how contemporary culture has developed 
numerous strategies to deny its own import.“ For instance, in Eminem’s use of 
comedy, he is able to excuse himself from any criticism by simply stating that he 
is only joking. Also, by calling himself three different names, Marshall Mathers 
(his real name), Eminem (M. and M.), and Slim Shady, he creates distance 
between his real self and the fictional versions of his self. This multiplication of 
his own identity also allows him to refer to himself to both promote his own work 
and to comment on his own actions from a position of Otherness. It is therefore 
difficult to hold him responsible for what he says because he can always claim that 
he is making a joke, or he is just in character, and so he cannot be held accountable. 

A strong example of this use of multiple identities to deny personal responsi- 
bility can be found in the start of the song “Without Me”: 


I’ve created a monster, cause nobody wants to see Marshall no more 
They want Shady, I’m chopped liver (huh?) 
Well if you want Shady, this is what Pll give ya 
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So the FCC won’t let me be 
or let me be me, so let me see 


Once again, Eminem positions himself to be a victim, and in this case, he is not 
only a target of censorship (The Federal Communications Commission), but he 
is also a victim to the success of his alter ego, Slim Shady. 

By multiplying his identity and claiming that his life has become a show, 
Eminem depicts the ways contemporary culture motivates people to see themselves 
as both an internal and external object that they can control and manipulate. 
Therefore, by alienating himself in the form of an external representation, he is 
able to gain a sense of control over his generalized alienation in the capitalistic 
system. A strong example of this self-alienation is his song “White America,” 
where whiteness becomes an object to manipulate and with which to play. For 
instance, in the start of the song, he tells, “White America” that “I could be one of 
your kids,” and he thus places himself in the heart of white privilege, and yet, it is 
clear that he sees himself as gaining fame due to his association with black culture: 


Look at these eyes, baby blue, baby just like yourself, 
if they were brown, Shady lose, Shady Sits on the shelf, 


The song begins by claiming that it is because he is white that he was able to sell 
so many more records than most black artists; in other terms, he begins with a 
statement of his white privilege. However, this self-reflexive performance of 
whiteness is soon connected to the idea that at the start of his career, everyone 
ignored him in the rap world until the famous black rapper, Dr. Dre, became 
his producer. From this perspective, white rappers can only gain legitimacy if 
they are first accepted by black culture, and then once they prove the test of 
acceptance by the other, they are able to cash in on their own connection to 
black culture. 

Ultimately, in propping up whiteness and recirculating the patriarchal rhetoric 
of masculinity, violence, misogyny, and homophobia, one can argue that Eminem 
replicates the rhetoric of premodern traditional hierarchy. From this perspective, 
the playing with black culture is ultimately a misdirection used to hide the true 
essence of his discourse. Moreover, the use of irony and comedy allows for the pro- 
duction of this fundamentalist discourse in an entertaining and nihilistic manner. 

In fact, Eminem’s main aesthetic strategy, which shows how the combination 
of autonomy and automation often subverts the role of social meaning and medi- 
ation, is his use of rhyme and rhythm.“ As the following example shows, 
Eminem’s greatest skill is perhaps his ability to come up with original rhymes that 
reveal an automatic connection between diverse words: 


You "bout to witness hip-hop in it’s most purest, 
more rawest form, flow almost flawless, 


looks like Batman brought his own Robin, 
oh God, Sadam’s got his own Laden, 
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On one level, the creative rhyming of Bin Laden and Robin is driven by the fact 
that they sound alike, and yet, on another level, the linking of these two very 
different cultural references creates a semantic equivalency between a mass killer 
and a cartoon character.*” Also, Eminem brings together the connection between 
Sadam Hussein and Osama Bin Laden that President George W. Bush was so 
desperate to make. However, the other rhymes in this song show how the ultimate 
force behind the lyrics is the desire to create repetition and movement. For 
instance, the following line emphasizes non-sense over sense in the pure play of 
the signifier: “set to blow college dorm rooms doors off the hinges, oranges, peach, 
pears, plums, syringes.” While some of the rhyming words do produce meaning, 
others are just automatic repetitions of the same sound, and by the term “auto- 
matic,” I mean to stress here how the generation of word choices appears to be 
based more on the identity of sounds and letters than on the semantic value of 
the terms. Like Lacan’s stress on the insistence of the letter in the unconscious and 
Saussure’s discovery of anagrams, the proliferation of rhythmic rhymes produces 
an automatic discourse that is no longer based on individual intentions or 
semantic qualities.** Thus, in the quick flow of repeated sounds, the materiality of 
the letter reveals the nonmeaning at the heart of language.” 

If the new global order is indeed lead by the triple modern forces of capitalism, 
science, and democracy, and these systems of disordering order spread throughout 
every culture and nation without regard to local traditions and values, then the 
automated nihilism of American popular culture is the perfect match for the trans- 
nationalization of capital, technology, and media. From a critical perspective, it is 
therefore necessary to be able to acknowledge and think though this globalizing 
spread of high-tech capitalism. However, as I have indicated above, this attention 
to the meaning-denying aspects of automodernity should not blind us to the 
recentering of meaning and value through a return to premodern traditions and 
the promotion of individualistic appropriations. Moreover, the return to funda- 
mentalism and the move toward new media libertarianism both support a gen- 
eralized backlash against the welfare state, postmodern social movements, 
minority rights, and a progressive political culture. 


Entering The Matrix 


To further understand this cultural logic, we can look at the film The Matrix, 
which we can be read as the cultural bible of automodernity. Like Eminem’s dis- 
course, this film combines a promotion of the libertarian individual through 
the remixing of popular cultural references and a sampling of premodern tradi- 
tions. While The Matrix does not participate in the same type of overt backlash 
rhetoric that we often find in other automodern cultural representations, the 
tight connection between high-tech globalization and individual autonomy 
functions to undermine any mode of social mediation. In turn, cultural refer- 
ences are ripped from their historical and social contexts, and through this 
process of cultural pastiche, the social construction of social representations is 
repressed. 
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At the start of the film, the automodern combination of automation and 
autonomy is represented through the split representation of the main character, 
Neo. We are told early on that he leads two lives: on one level, he is a normal 
computer programmer and a model citizen, and on another level, he is a secret 
hacker who has committed a series of dangerous crimes. This doubled identity is 
itself doubled by the fact that in the narrative of the film, most of the people, 
including Neo himself, are living unknowingly in a virtual reality, but at the same 
time, their bodies exist in the real. On a symbolic level, we can read these doublings 
as indicating that the ideological work of the film is centered on the notion that 
even though you may be an alienated worker absorbed in a world of unconscious 
media influence, you are also a real liberated rebel who uses technology and pop- 
ular culture in a subversive and life-affirming way.” 

On many levels, The Matrix mirrors and idealizes the obsessional combination 
of automation and autonomy in automodern fantasy culture. For example, 
throughout the movie, Neo is taught that he must overcome the split between 
conformity and rebellion by learning how to “free himself” and his mind through 
his mastery of the rules of the cyber game/program. In other words, since reality 
is now nothing but an automated computer program, the true master and real 
individual is the person who can find freedom within the confines of the cyber 
structure. Also, because reality is in this context virtual and no longer material, the 
Cartesian dream of transcending nature through individual thought is actualized 
through the melding of mind and computer.*! In turn, constant references to 
Buddhism, Christian spirituality, martial arts, the Cartesian dream state, and 
Baudrillard’s notion of simulation celebrate the virtual subject who finds freedom 
by overcoming material reality and submitting to the rules of the games. 

In fact, in a key scene, Neo has to show that he is “The One” by following the 
orders of his master, Morpheus, who tells him to jump off of a tall building. Here, a 
religious leap of faith is shown to be a sign of individual freedom, and thus once 
again, cultural opposites are mediated in an imaginary depiction.” In this case, we 
are told that the key to being an individual is to blindly take a leap of faith and fol- 
low the life-threatening orders of one’s spiritual teacher. Perhaps this combination of 
autonomy and submission reveals an insight into the strange melding of funda- 
mentalism and individualism in many sects of born-again Christianity. From this 
perspective, one must blindly follow orders in order to discover one’s individual 
freedom.” 

Matching the cultural blending of opposites in the film is the structural oppo- 
sition between the form and the content of this cultural production. On the level 
of the narrative, the story depicts the horrors of new technologies and our 
inability to tell the difference between real reality and computer-generated vir- 
tual reality. Moreover, the moral of the story appears to be that we must fight 
computer-generated virtual realities and take back control over our lives by 
returning to the natural real and by learning how to unplug from culture through 
an act of becoming conscious of the ways the media manipulates our sense of 
reality. Yet, this film, and its sequels, uses more computer-generated images than 
any other previous films, and so the form of the movie is in direct conflict with its 
content.* 
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We can read this internal contradiction between the content and the form as 
indicating that in automodern culture, all we can do is critique and then repeat 
the very problems we are critiquing. This structure creates an ironic culture, 
where the self-reflexive awareness of problems substitutes for the desire to correct 
any social issues. Thus, in the classic structure of cultural containment, a central 
ideological function of popular culture is to represent and resolve social conflicts 
on an imaginary level, and we see a visual depiction of this mediation near the end 
of the film when Neo literally runs into his other and absorbs the computer-generated 
agent into his own body. In many ways, Neo is reborn in the film as a mechanical 
individual, and thus instead of fighting the virtual culture and embracing the 
resistant real, he eliminates both social mediation and natural existence. 

To better understand the structural contradictions of this film, and automodern 
culture in general, we can do a close reading of the scene that shows Neo sleeping 
in his bed, while his computer searches through web sites from various cultures 
and geographical locations. Like someone passively watching a movie or television 
screen, knowledge circulates around the subject as he remains in a passive, 
unconscious state, and in this new media context, while Neo has access to a 
global culture, he remains ignorant to its import. The film appears to be showing 
that even though new media technology gives us access to diverse cultures, we 
internalize this information in a passive and unconscious manner. In fact, in a 
self-reflexive move, the film itself represents media through the abstract figure of 
the matrix, which we are told is everywhere and nowhere.*° 

This use of film to analyze film creates an ironic structure where the movie 
both critiques the false images of media culture, while it continues to produce 
these images. From this automodern perspective, there is nothing outside of the 
media, and yet, the film does want to hold out the hope that we can wake up and 
learn to decode the media world around us, and this act of critical interpretation 
will help us to discover the truth of our reality, which is that we are all living in an 
artificial virtual reality. In fact, in a key scene, Morpheus shows Neo a simulation of 
the matrix, which allows him to freeze the flow of the virtual reality and instruct 
his student how to interpret the representations of this artificial world.°° We can 
read this scene as indicating that due to the fast movement of media images, 
viewers are usually unable to decode the information, and so all they can do is 
internalize the representations in a nonconscious and uncritical fashion.*’ 
However, this insightful call for us to slow down the media is itself presented in 
a film that is full of fast action with quick jumps from one cultural representation 
to the next. For instance, in the scene where Neo is sleeping, while his computer 
automatically searches the web for him, once he wakes up, we are bombarded, 
in the span of a couple of minutes, with references to Alice in Wonderland, Jesus, 
Descartes’ Meditations, Baudrillard’s Simulation and Simulacra, mescaline, and 
virtual reality.°* These quick samplings of diverse cultural representations show 
the way automodern culture rips symbols out of their original context and 
places them in new contexts that may or may not lead to meaning.” 

Once again, the only way we can read the fast flow of these cultural references 
is if we stop the video or DVD and try to place each symbol into its social and 
narrative context. Thus, on the level of the plot, this scene is positing that Neo is 
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living in a shared virtual reality and that this media construction is itself telling 
him that he needs to “unplug” from his computer and go our for some rest and 
relaxation. Still, it is important to remember that this call to escape from the drug- 
like addiction to virtual reality is made within a virtual production, and therefore 
we are returned to the central paradox that it is the media itself that is telling us 
through the media to unplug from the media. On a more symbolic and social 
level, this self-reflexive structure locks us into a hall of mirrors, where there seems 
to be no escape from media culture because the only escape from the media is 
through a media simulation.® Furthermore, we can posit that within the obses- 
sional automodern discourse, one desires to escape from the symbolic order of 
social determination, but this outside is itself produced by the symbolic.® 

This notion that the Symbolic produces its own Other and limit helps us to see 
how so much of popular culture and academic discourse revolves around the quest 
to use representation to escape representation. For example, the whole move to 
reality-based media reveals our desire to turn to the symbolic media in order to 
access a “real” that is not mediated. Likewise, the vogue in academic theories is to use 
symbolic culture in order to argue for a return to the Real or some other transgres- 
sive state that resists symbolization. In these self-consuming discourses, we see how 
the failure to acknowledge the role played by collective action and progressive social 
movements in the construction of our social realities, results in an abstract and 
totalizing conception of political and personal power. In other words, because we 
have given up on the social process of changing the world, we fall back on the 
imaginary escape into a post-Symbolic Real, which is itself produced from within 
the Symbolic order. 

Within the narrative of the film, Morpheus who is leading a movement to fight 
the matrix and return to what is called the “desert of the real” represents this quest 
for the Real.®? While this collective struggle against the totalizing, global media 
machine may appear to be a call for progressive collective action, it actually 
repeats the same fallacies of many radical academic theorists. On one level, the 
fight against the matrix is too broad and abstract to represent any actual social 
struggle. After all, how can one take on the global media system of language, capital, 
and Symbolic order? Like Zizek’s and Jameson’s call for a totalizing fight against 
global capital, this universalizing war can only result in frustration and a down- 
grading of the pragmatic way collective action is pursued in progressive, postmodern 
social movements. In fact, what often renders people apathetic and passive in 
automodern society is the feeling that the problems of the world are too big and 
totalizing to be changed by any action. The abstract fight against the abstract 
media world in the film then only serves to reinforce cynicism, apathy, and the 
retreat into the private worlds of simulated rebellion. 

It is also important to stress that this desired return to the real is produced 
within a traditional racist ideology where blacks are seen as both the only one’s 
who know the spiritual truth about the world and the ones who have a direct access 
to the unmediated real.“ Thus, in the narrative of the film, the white Neo has to 
turn to the two black guides, Morpheus and “the Oracle” in order to find out what to 
do and how to return to the real. Like so many other recent American films, The 
Matrix plays on the cultural fantasy that blacks have a direct access to truth and 
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reality because they have been denied education and have resisted civilization. In 
turn, the connection of African-Americans to the Real helps the white subjects gain 
access to the parts of themselves that have been repressed due to the requirements 
of Symbolic civilization, and while the film seems to celebrate these minority 
subjects as the ones who know, they function in the plot as mere helpers for the 
white male, Neo, to advance in his own quest for truth and personal autonomy. 

In this fantasmatic backlash structure, the results of oppression are translated 
into a secret power that can be appropriated by the dominant cultural figure. For 
example, Morpheus is seen as the teacher and guide of Neo, and yet, Neo is the 
“One,” who Morpheus believes will save the world. Moreover, Morpheus is willing 
to sacrifice his life in order for Neo to take over the fight against virtual reality. 
This underlying racist framework reveals how the automodern quest for autonomy 
through automation has to supplement itself with a return to premodern racial 
and sexual hierarchies. To break this constant return of repressed racism in auto- 
modern culture, I will argue in the next chapter for a new model of postmodern 
ethics and education. 


Part Ill 


Postmodern Education, Social 
Movements, and Politics 
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Postmodern Education and Social 
Ethics after Automodernity 


his chapter outlines a framework for progressive social movements, effective 

education, and postmodern ethics in the period of automodernity. As I have 
developed throughout this book, since we now live in a time where individual 
autonomy combined with technological and cultural automation represses social 
mediation, we need to find ways to reaffirm the social construction of human 
reality.! This stress on social construction and progressive social movements stems 
from the argument that at the foundation of postmodernity, we find the recogni- 
tion that people construct social relations, but these constructions are shaped by 
larger social, cultural, and historical forces. Thus, postmodern social theory 
requires a dialectical relation between human agency and social formations.’ 
Ultimately, we need a critical ethical theory that will help us to integrate diverse 
social movements, political institutions, and individual subjectivities. 

It is also important to stress that the globalized spread of modern capitalism, 
science, and democracy threatens to produce a universalized culture of non- 
meaning because these modern systems of disordering order have no inherent 
value or content.’ In turn, we need to be on guard against the temptation to 
return to premodern traditions that offer the lure of stability and identity but 
function to negate the central message of secular humanism, which is that people, 
and not some higher being or authority, construct social relations, and thus, peo- 
ple can change these relations. According to this postmodern argument, the turn 
to religious explanations only serves to mystify collective social actions, and it is 
the role of progressive intellectuals to offer an alterative model for individual and 
social meaning. Moreover, the “academic class” can help to coordinate diverse 
social movements and to provide knowledge concerning past collective actions, 
but this vital social task will have to fight the counterproductive results of most 
academic theories and criticisms.* 

Unfortunately, many powerful and respected voices on the academic Left 
tend to engage in an “all or nothing” strategy that idealizes the need for a global- 
ized fight against the global capitalist system and debases the diverse postmodern 
social movements that fail to take on a more totalizing position.® Furthermore, 
many of these academic theorists profit personally from a university system that 
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replicates some of the worst aspects of contemporary capitalism. Not only do 
superstar academics feed off of the exploitation of the nontenured academic 
labor force, but these same “engaged” radicals have not resisted the downgrading 
of higher education. In fact, as many radical faculty continue to promote their 
own work on the lecture circuit, they neglect the destructive restructuring of 
their home institutions. Making matters worse, radical theorists often prefer 
abstract and universalizing political statements to direct social action, and one 
of the effects of this movement away from concrete social change is that educa- 
tional practices become alienating and globalizing.° In other words, the move to 
the rhetoric of universality and totality represses the need to recognize particular 
postmodern social movements and the social construction of human relations. 


The Problems with Progressive Education 


In the case of postmodern theorists who do concentrate on actual social movements 
and progressive social transformation, there is often an undertheorized sense of how 
education functions and how students actually learn and change. For instance, as 
I argued in Writing Prejudices, much of postmodern literary theory and criticism is 
based on the notion that if you expose students to the negative features of prejudices 
and other social problems, students will give up their current beliefs and invest- 
ments and will internalize more progressive attitudes. What these theories do not 
define is how people do change and what role educators can play in this process, and 
thus, I argue that it is important to turn to the field of psychoanalysis, which offers 
a model for the transformation of personal and social perspectives. 

In order to illustrate some of the ways that a psychoanalytically informed 
model of pedagogy can help to instill a more progressive and effective form of 
postmodern education, I want to look at Mark Bracher’s “Teaching for Social 
Justice: Reeducating the Emotions through Literary Studies,” where he challenges 
us to question the ability of literary education to promote social justice.’ In partic- 
ular, he examines what blocks the efforts of well-intentioned teachers to attain the 
ethical results that they often desire. One of the primary reasons that he gives for 
this failure to effectively promote social change is the fact that many contemporary 
academics have a fear of imposing a morality onto their students: “Because morality 
is associated with asserting values, passing judgment, and controlling behavior, 
many critics have viewed it as oppressive, immoral, and to be avoided” (464). In 
contrast to these scholars who shy away from moral issues, Bracher asserts that it 
is impossible to avoid advocating a moral position; in fact, the very gesture of 
bracketing morality in education imposes the modern moral idea that one should 
avoid moralizing. 

It is important to point out that Bracher is not promoting a turn to a moral 
discourse that would be cut off from direct social action; rather, he is quick to 
argue that many moral arguments only serve to justify a delaying of social 
involvement, and most important of all, he emphasizes Geoffrey Harpham’s 
idea that morality is often excluded from critical discourse because critics 
“desire to maintain an identity of moral purity and self-righteousness” (465). 
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In the context of progressive education, Bracher adds that teachers avoid entering 
into ethical and moral discussions with their students because faculty members do 
not want to risk their own sense of being highly ethical and moral beings.® In 
other words, educators put such a high value on their own self-perception of 
being morally pure that they end up teaching in an unethical or amoral way. 

Central to Bracher’s overall argument, which is elaborated in the book Radical 
Pedagogy, is his idea that all real learning involves a transformation of the student, 
and therefore there can be no such thing as a purely neutral or amoral educational 
transaction. Moreover, real education cannot help but to change a student’s 
behavior, and thus it is only logical to ask how we can promote a change in students’ 
actions in a positive way. For Bracher this promotion of positive social change is 
defined in the following manner, “The question, then, is how to get our students to 
behave in ways that reduce suffering and injustice—that is, to behave less harmfully 
and more justly toward individuals and groups who are currently suffering unnec- 
essarily as a result of our students’ and their compatriots’ actions (including 
non-action)” (466). The main way that this mode of teaching for social justice 
occurs in literary education is through the effort to reduce or eliminate students’ 
prejudices regarding other social groups. However, Bracher argues that we have very 
little evidence indicating that this type of prejudice reduction through education 
works. Even more troubling is the idea that we do not have any strong theories to 
explain how this mode of progressive education could function in the first place. 

For Bracher, the main reason why scholars have been unable to define and enact 
progressive educational agendas is that they are often working with simplified and 
misguided conceptions of individual psychology. To be more precise, Bracher 
posits that the central problem with these educational efforts is that they do not 
account for the possibility that students’ beliefs and values are not usually changed 
by rational arguments and facts. To prove this point, Bracher indicates how the 
strength of preexisting beliefs often resists the power of new information, and so 
there is an inherent “conservativeness” to our subjectivities.° 

One of the central causes for this resistance to educational efforts is the strong 
role played by emotions in shaping our beliefs and ideological commitments: 
“Thus a fundamental reason that current practices of literary study are ineffective 
in reducing injustice is because the persistence of injustice is not due ultimately to 
lack of knowledge, lack of analytical skill, or even lack of the right principles or 
values; it is due to lack of emotional change” (469). According to this logic, pro- 
gressive educational efforts must be centered on a pedagogy of affect and not on 
a pedagogy of rational thought. This argument, of course, flies in the face of our 
entire modern Western tradition of seeing reason and rationality as the driving 
force behind progressive social change.'° 

Bracher’s alternative strategy is centered on the idea that a pedagogy of com- 
passion and sympathy must be developed in order to counter the indifference that 
often dominates contemporary subjects. In citing the works of Richard Rorty, 
Robert Solomon, and Martha Nussbaum, he posits that we need a new mode of 
sentimental education, and this is where I find a problem with his central argument. 
Instead of seeing compassion and sympathy as the source for the solution, I argue 
that these privatized emotions are a major source of the problem. In other words, 
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what our students need to learn, and what they have often not been taught, is the 
need for collective action and social consciousness. In fact, I would claim that even 
if we base our conceptions of affect and emotional compassion on a social under- 
standing of human emotions, the effect of concentrating education on affect is 
still a movement toward aspects of human subjectivity that are most often per- 
ceived from an individualistic perspective.'! 

I argue that our automodern new media culture offers unlimited opportunities 
to be compassionate in relationship to the suffering of strangers.'” In fact, many 
of my students have been highly affected by media depictions of natural disasters 
around the world, and some have even sent money and have volunteered time 
to help prevent horrific tragedies thousands of miles away. Yet, I do not see these 
same students changing their strongly individualistic and antisocial views and 
ideologies. In fact, many students who are highly sympathetic to the suffering of 
others are still tied to a libertarian sense of social justice.!? While affect plays a 
strong role in these libertarian beliefs, a heighten sense of compassion or sympathy 
may not make these students more socially conscious, and since so much of 
their world has been shaped by the privatization of the social and the public, 
sentimental literary education may only provide more effective psychological 
tools for the individualization of experience. 


The Politics of Empathy 


As an example of why compassion can play a negative role in the promotion of 
positive social change, I want to reflect briefly on my experience as a union pres- 
ident and political activist. In virtually all of the important battles I have fought, 
I have had to defend people whom I do not like or respect. For instance, in a 
grievance case on which I worked, the person I was defending insisted on wear- 
ing a George W. Bush pin to each of our meetings. In another case, the faculty mem- 
ber I was supporting constantly attacked the idea of unions and my personal 
investment in faculty unionization. Yet, I defended these people because they 
had the right to be defended and our contract was on their side. I must admit 
that at no point did I feel any sense of compassion or sympathy for their plights. 

Now it may seem that I am arguing for a return to the old modern notion of 
the pure, impersonal, neutral law, but this is only part of my argument. Following 
Freud’s notion of transference, and the later idea of countertransference, I believe 
that the main reason why we need to understand the roles of unconscious emotions 
in our subjectivity is to learn how to acknowledge and regulate these affective 
elements. I am not saying that we should repress or deny them; rather, I am asking 
that we learn how to work with them and not let them control us. In all activities, 
affects are important source of information, but they can never be the only 
sources for positive social change." 

Returning to Bracher’s article, while it may be true that we are more willing to 
help someone whom we believe is not responsible for their own suffering, I would 
argue that we also need to learn how to help people who are responsible for their 
own plight. Or to be more exact, we have to learn how to help people by bracketing 
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the question of responsibility. While this effort to avoid assigning responsibility 
will inevitably require us to monitor our own reactions, after we acknowledge 
how we feel, we need to move onto a more generalized social rule and action. To 
illustrate this point, I will turn to an example that Bracher gives regarding the way 
our sense of whom is responsible for suffering affects our ability to give others 
sympathy. 

Bracher describes the situation where a customer gives a waitress a low tip 
because the customer feels the waitress has been unresponsive and inattentive 
(475). The customer then finds out that the waitress’ four year-old-daughter has 
recently been killed in a car accident. Due to this new knowledge, the customer 
feels sympathetic and gives a better tip. For Bracher, this story shows how we 
change our attitude toward people when we find out that they are not responsible 
for their faulty actions, and yet, I would posit that this moral judgment still relies 
on a private sense of the distribution of justice. In fact, I used to tip the wait staff 
based on their individual performance, until I found out that most wait staff pool 
their tips, and so my effort to penalize one person was hurting several people. 
Once again, a general principle appears to override the development of compassion 
as the driving force behind positive social change. 

Related to this question of assigning responsibility to people for their own 
faulty actions is Bracher’s strong claim that we often blame others for their problems 
instead of seeing how problems are caused by forces beyond the individual’s control. 
Here I believe Bracher runs into a major paradox. On the one hand, he wants stu- 
dents to see that people are not primarily responsible for their problems, and on 
the other hand, he wants his students to become responsible for how they respond 
to other people’s suffering? Doesn't he stress the social and environmental when 
he is discussing the root cause of social issues, but he stresses individual affects 
when he is concentrating on the cure for these problems? In other terms, doesn’t 
the focus on sympathy and compassion blame the viewer of suffering for being 
indifferent? 

I think the problems in Bracher’s overall argument probably stem from his 
effort to counter the standard ways of approaching these issues by offering an 
important and radically different perspective. After all, his stress on affect over 
cognition does not mean that he rejects the standard modern idea that new infor- 
mation can result in positive social change; rather, Bracher is trying to add to this 
older argument by combining a new element, which is that affect is often the key 
element blocking the learning of new information. It is important to stress that 
most of the examples that Bracher gives for this affective mode of resistance also 
include faulty judgment and misguided attributions: in other words, emotional 
resistances are tied to unconscious ideologies in ways that challenge the cognition 
versus affect binary.'° 

In his discussion of cognitive schemas, Bracher offers a more nuanced and 
complex theory of affect that helps us to understand the multicausal foundation 
of all human judgments: 


Such schemas are essential for perception, understanding, and memory. By filling in 
gaps in the information available to us, they allow us to perceive a distant ball as a 
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sphere rather than a disk and to make sense of snippets of conversation we overhear 
or movies or stories into which we enter at midstream, and they also enable us to 
assess the emotions, intentions, and even character of other people on the basis of 
their gestures, facial expressions, or speech. (480)!® 


These schemas help us to understand both the positive and negative aspects of what 
we often call intuition or holistic thinking, and one of the key roles of education, 
like psychoanalysis, is to make these unconscious frameworks conscious. Further- 
more, in his discussions of causal schemas, Bracher shows how the teaching of 
correct information and knowledge still plays an essential role in changing the 
faulty assumptions that people make on an unconscious level. For example, in his 
explanation of why Americans tend to blame individuals for poverty, crime, and 
illness, Bracher rightly sees that the major reason for this attribution error is the 
simplified causal schema that allows people to find a single cause for a multicausal 
issue. However, I think he neglects to stress how this mental shortcut is trained 
into people through the media, which constantly seeks to depict noncomplex 
and nonsystemic causal models. Of course, blaming the media is also too simple, 
and my own approach needs to be placed within a more multilayered model of 
causality. 

Still I want to insist that we all do need to learn new information about social 
issues and that our inability to understand the root causes of these problems 
stems not only from our truncated explanations but also from our failure to grasp 
complex systems. For example, very few people know that one of the leading 
causes of poverty in Africa is the high level of subsidies that American and 
European governments pay their farmers to produce crops at an artificially cheap 
rate.'’ Most Americans probably believe that they actually do have free trade, and 
thus the problems of African poverty are solely the problems of Africans. To correct 
this faulty attribution, one has to not only overcome a false attribution, but one also 
has to provide new knowledge concerning how the economic system really works. 

Another example of how the learning of new systematic knowledge is needed 
to correct faulty judgments can be seen in the way that most Americans see the 
stock market as a direct indication of the health of the U.S. economy. Since very 
few people understand how speculative markets really work, they constantly make 
judgments based on truncated models of causality. However, even if we made 
people aware of these short-circuited methods of thinking, we still would not 
resolve the problem of their lack of knowledge concerning the stock market. 

Perhaps the biggest area where this lack of systemic knowledge is apparent is in 
he way many Americans think about taxes and public programs. Due to a 25-year 
campaign by both Republicans and Democrats, a large number of U.S. citizens 
believe that all taxes are theft, and the best thing to do with the welfare state is to 
get rid of it. On one level, Bracher helps to explain the causes for this libertarian 
ideology by showing how all economic and social problems have been blamed on 
individuals. However, even his more complicated causal schemas (484, 486) do 
not account for the effective way that politicians have re-educated Americans to 
believe that government and taxes are by definition bad. As so many recent surveys 
show, most Americans resent paying taxes because they are simply ignorant of the 
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fact that without taxation and governmental programs, we would have no police, 
mail, fire protection, highways, safe drinking water, etc.'* I would argue that our 
educational system has simply failed in distributing this vital information con- 
cerning the basic roles of government and taxation. 

Fundamentally, Bracher tends to go too far in removing individual responsibility 
and social consciousness from his depictions of the causes of many social prob- 
lems. After all, a driving force behind psychoanalysis is the effort of getting 
patients to see their own role in perpetuating the systems that oppress them. This 
does not mean that one should simply blame the victim or reinforce self-defeating 
victim identifications; rather, we need people to understand their own roles in 
larger social systems.'? Moreover, it is important to follow Bracher’s own advice in 
avoiding the easy position of blaming all problems on the other, while we remain 
comfortable in our self-idealizing moral positions 


Literary Education and Social Change 


Bracher believes that the study of literature can use more complex causal models 
and schema in order to help all of us move away from self-justifying positions. 
While I cannot do full justice to his nuanced discussion of how to employ causal 
schemas in the literature classroom (490), I do want to point out that his model 
could use a more psychoanalytic perspective. For much of his pedagogy involves 
getting students to realize their faulty causal schemas and attributions and then 
learning more complex and accurate models of character assessment. In fact, most 
of his discussion of how his pedagogical method would actually work in the class- 
room involves students consciously acknowledging their own truncated causal 
schemas and consciously developing more complex causal models. Yet, I would 
posit that psychoanalysis shows us why students are so invested in their old mod- 
els of explanation and why they often resist learning new causal models: due to 
their unconscious investment in irrational and unconscious identity-enforcing 
ideologies, students will often block the educational effort to get them to give up 
their present explanatory models. 

Furthermore, it is very easy for students to dissociate their knowledge of fictional 
characters from their investments in their own lives.*° To Bracher’s credit, he does 
offer several suggestions of how teachers can get their students to bridge this gap 
between literary and personal knowledge; however, I would argue that his model 
still needs to pay more attention to the role of unconscious resistances in the 
blocking of educational efforts. My own recent work on the rhetoric of resistance 
has convinced me that we need to develop radically new pedagogical methods, 
which effectively address students’ unconscious investments without rushing to a 
conscious-oriented discourse. For example, teachers can use anonymous free 
writing assignments and online chat discussions to get students to address their 
unconscious investments in a nonthreatening environment.*! Also students can 
relate their literary interpretations to their analysis of their own dreams and 
fantasies. In turn, this very individualistic sounding mode of analysis could be 
combined with the learning of the types of systemic knowledge that I have been 
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discussing. However, while literary analysis can help to model certain critical 
thinking methodologies, it most often provides for a privatization of social 
experience, a repression of unconscious investments, and the downplaying of 
social consciousness. Moreover, although we may all need to learn how to be 
more sympathetic toward the targets of our moral stigmatization, we also need 
to affirm the role of each individual in perpetuating destructive social systems of 
injustice. 


Lacan’s Theory of Knowledge and the Social Link 


One way of approaching how education can lead to positive social change is to 
look at Lacan’s various interventions into the concept of knowledge (savoir). 
Lacan posits that all social relations are shaped by knowledge and that knowledge 
itself can be defined as the relationship between signifiers.”* Thus, from this per- 
spective, people only make social connections by meeting on the level of symbols, 
and these signifiers are both social and personal memory systems. Lacan’s theory 
of knowledge is therefore based on a postmodern understanding of social con- 
struction and secular humanism; in short, people construct history and culture 
out of signifying systems, but they do not get to produce those systems out of 
nothing.” The positive aspect of this theory is that since these social systems are 
human constructs, they can be transformed and improved by collective social 
action; however, any change must work within the constraints of the current 
symbolic structures.”4 

The best way to understand Lacan’s theory of social change is to articulate 
the role of knowledge in what he calls the discourse of the analyst. According to 
this structure, knowledge is placed in a position of truth by being separated 
from the master signifers of identification and idealization.*> In other terms, 
knowledge becomes transformative when it is no longer tied to the need to idealize 
the Other, and in psychoanalysis, this process of deidealization occurs through the 
transference relationship. Moreover, Lacan argues that we love the analyst because 
we put him or her in the position of the one who is supposed to know, and this 
idealization of the Other not only makes us dependent on the knowledge of the 
Other, but it also prevents us from putting knowledge into question.”° Lacan also 
argues that this idealization of the Other is the key to the discourse of the university, 
and the analytic process is centered on a separation of this point of identification 
from the object that causes us to desire to know.”’ Psychoanalysis thus introduces 
a form of knowledge and social link that is no longer centered on an idealized 
central authority. 

One way of understanding this concept of social knowledge is through the 
recent theory of collective intelligence in new media. According to this idea, when 
people collaborate in information-sharing sites like Wikipedia, they are able to pool 
their intelligence and create knowledge that goes beyond any of their individual 
thinking. In this context, knowledge is a social construction that transcends indi- 
vidual consciousness but is still reliant on individual participation.”* Thus, by 
combining together a model of social knowledge with the retention of individual 
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agency, we are able to overcome the binary opposition between the self and the 
social, and this move helps us to think of social consciousness as a mode of social 
relating that does not require the complete submission of the individual to the 
group. 

Lacan’s conception of knowledge is therefore social and Symbolic, and it is this 
mode of collective agency that is often overlooked by post-Lacanians. In fact, one 
of the reasons why contemporary academic thinkers like Slavoj Zizek tend to base 
the contemporary social bond on racism, nationalism, and obscene rituals is that 
they do not have a positive model of social knowledge and social groups. In other 
words, the repression and rejection of postmodern social mediation and collective 
action pushes people to base collective unity on the destructive forces of nation- 
alism, ethnocentrism, racism, sexism, and homophobia. While Zizek and other 
post-Lacanians offer critiques of these destructive forms of social bonding, they 
obsessively return to these structures because they do not recognize the more 
positive and progressive modes of social organization that belong to diverse pro- 
gressive social organizations.” For example, in his discussions of contemporary 
politics, Zizek rarely mentions community organizing, unionization, or resistance 
movements, and when he does discuss these progressive forces, they are almost 
always mocked or derided for not being radical enough. Like Frederic Jameson, 
Zizek holds to the Marxist idea that the only fight worth fighting for is the global 
struggle against global capitalism, and anything short of this totalizing universal 
battle is considered to be merely an effort to maintain the status quo.*” 


Zizek and the Radical Critique of Social Knowledge 


What many readers and critics of Zizek have missed is the way his work is centered 
on a double rejection of contemporary social movements and postmodern critical 
theory. Thus, at the start of his first major book The Sublime Object of Ideology, 
Zizek establishes his own position by holding onto an orthodox Marxist position 
of endorsing a universal struggle against the universalizing capitalistic system: 


In a “normal’, pre-revolutionary state of things, everybody is fighting his own par- 
ticular battles (workers are striking for better wages, feminists are fighting for the 
rights of women, democrats for political and social freedoms, ecologists against the 
exploitation of nature, participants in the peace movement against the danger of 
war, and so on). Marxists are using all their skill and adroitness of argument to 
convince the participants in these particular struggles that the only real solution to 
their problems is to be found in a global revolution: as long as social relations are 
dominated by Capital, there always be sexism in relations between the sexes, the 
threat of global war, there will always be the danger that political and social freedoms 
will be suspended, nature itself will always remain an object ruthless exploitation ... 
The global revolution will then abolish the basic social antagonism, enabling the 
formation of a transparent, rationally governed society. (3-4) 


The first move, then, which is made over and over in his writings, is to establish the 
need for a total struggle against a totalizing enemy (Capital). This Hegelian return 
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to Marxists orthodoxy is coupled with a dismissal of contemporary post-Marxists 
social movements and philosophy:*! 


The basic feature of so-called “post-Marxism” is, of course, the break with this 
logic—which incidentally, does not necessarily have a Marxist connotation: almost 
any of the antagonisms which, in light of Marxism, appear to be secondary can take 
over this essential role of mediator for all the others. We have, for example, feminist 
fundamentalism (no global liberation without the emancipation of women, without 
the abolition of sexism); democratic fundamentalism (democracy as the fundamental 
value of Western civilization; all other struggles—economic, feminist, of minorities, 
and so on—are simply further applications of the basic democratic, egalitarian prin- 
ciple); ecological fundamentalism (ecological deadlock as the fundamental problem 
of mankind); and why not?—also psychoanalytic fundamentalism.(4) 


Zizek’s second major move is to use his totalizing Hegelian-Marxist position to 
critique and mock postmodern social movements, and this criticism combines two 
different positions: on the one hand, he accuses each movement of treating their 
particular concerns as if they are universal, and on the other hand, he labels these 
progressive movements as “fundamentalist.” It is essential to note that in this latter 
criticism, we find the conservative backlash gesture, which posits that the real 
fundamentalists in our society are not the religious fanatics but the people on the 
Left who are intolerant of other’s people intolerance. 

Zizek’s return to Marx is automodern precisely because his use of a universal 
struggle against a universal system is mediated by his reaction to postmodern 
criticism and social movements. In fact, Zizek’s next important move replicates 
this reactionary rhetoric by endorsing a Lacanian backlash against multiple social 
movements: 


Psychoanalytic “essentialism” is paradoxical in so far as it is precisely psychoanalysis— 
at least in its Lacanian reading—which presents the real break with essentialist logic. 
That is to say, Lacanian psychoanalysis goes a step further than the usual “post- 
Marxist” anti-essentialism affirming the plurality of particular struggles—in other 
words, demonstrating how their articulation in a series of equivalences depends 
always on the radical contingency of the social-historical process: it enables us to grasp 
this plurality itself as a multitude of responses to the same impossible-real kernel. (4) 


The key step in this backlash move is to set up an opposition between the post- 
modern endorsement of social construction (antiessentialism), multiple partic- 
ular struggles, and contingent social processes, on the one hand, and the late 
Lacan’s stress on the Real as a universal obstacle to all forms of social and symbolic 
representation. By tying contemporary social movements to the academic theory 
of social construction, he is able to take down these two separate elements of post- 
modernity with a single blow, and not only does this critique repeat the conservative 
attack on postmodern theories in higher education, but it also helps to undermine 
the importance of the progressive project of linking multiple social movements.*” 

Zizek’s use of Lacan here shows how his concentration on the later Lacan 
serves the purpose of promoting an automodern and academic celebration of 
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autonomy and automation beyond the Symbolic social order. Furthermore, since 
every contingent social movement and social relation is really a failed attempt to 
address the Real as the universal, but impossible object of desire, Zizek is able to 
posit a universal, antisocial logic in the name of Freud’s death drive: 


“Death drive” is not a biological fact but a notion indicating that the human psychic 
apparatus is subordinated to a blind automatism of repetition beyond pleasure- 
seeking, self-preservation, accordance between man and his milieu. Man is—Hegel 
dixit—“an animal sick unto death,” an animal extorted by an insatiable parasite 
(reason, logos, language). In this perspective, “the death drive’, this dimension of 
radical negativity, cannot be reduced to an expression of alienated social conditions 
it defines la condition humaine as such: there is no solution, no escape from it; the 
thing to do is not to “overcome” to “abolish” it, but to come to terms with it. (4-5) 


Zizek here employs Freud and Lacan’s notions of the death drive to affirm a univer- 
sal, and negative, driving force behind human subjectivity, and central to this 
conception of the death drive is the combination of language and automatism. 
Thus, just as Zizek employs Hegel to return to Marx, he now uses Hegel to interpret 
Freud and Lacan as positing a “radical negativity” at the heart of every subject 
and social relationship. Furthermore, this modern combination of reason and 
self-destruction takes on an automodern meaning by being applied to a backlash 
against postmodern social theories and progressive social movements, which 
Zizek posits fail to acknowledge this universal negativity: “All ‘culture’ is in a way, 
a reaction-formation, an attempt to limit, canalize—to cultivate this imbalance, 
this traumatic kernel, this radical antagonism, through which man cuts his umbilical 
cord with nature” (5). What is often missed in this Hegelian-Lacanian return to 
Marx is the replacement of Marx’s fundamental social antagonism, class conflict, 
with the impossible relation between the Symbolic and the Real. Therefore by 
combing Hegel and Lacan, Zizek is able to suspend the foundation of Marx’s 
dialectic and still pretend that he is sticking to Marx’s logic. This move also helps 
him to claim that all culture and academic theories are reaction formations failing 
to acknowledge the insistence of the universal negativity of the death drive. 

My reading of Zizek’s first major entry into contemporary academic political 
debates reveals how his understanding of Hegel’s logic allows him the opportunity 
to critique both postmodern social movements and postmodern critical theories, 
and thus part of his popularity must be ascribed to his successful criticism of these 
alternative perspectives, and yet, on a deeper level, his popularity can be derived 
from his ability to give an alienated academic class exactly what they want: a 
rationalization and celebration of political inaction coupled with a sense of lib- 
ertarian freedom. According to Zizek’s logic, the only fight worth taking up is a 
global struggle against global capitalism, but even this total war would not be 
able to overcome the universal curse of the death drive, which acts as an internal 
parasite dictating our actions through an automatic use of language that we 
wrongly experience as a form of individual autonomy.** Not only then is “the Word 
the Death of the Thing,” but every attempt that we make to improve our world is 
really a failed reaction to the impossible object that drives our actions.*4 
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In response to Zizek’s affirmation of the impossible but necessary object of desire, 
Ernesto Laclau, in Contingency, Hegemony, and Universality, affirms that in every 
progressive social movement, this impossible object takes the form of the desire 
for a “full society,” and instead of seeing this object as undermining all possible 
social change, Laclau posits that this necessary, but impossible, object opens up a 
space for democratic movements that are defined by their contingent nature (56). 
In fact, Laclau argues that democratic movements have to use “empty signifers” in 
order to maintain a space between their particularity and the desire for universal 
emancipation, and what happens in totalitarianism is that a particular group 
excludes the impossible object (the empty signifier) and believes that they 
directly represent the universal (85-86). Since contemporary social movements 
do not claim that they are universal, and instead they are seen as being contingent, 
they must socially construct their own relation to the (impossible but necessary) 
universal values of equality and justice. Furthermore, since these post-Marxist, 
postmodern social movements cannot rely on an automatic and inevitable 
movement of historical progress, they must make their own history by fighting 
over the symbolic representations that create culture, knowledge, and social 
relations. 

As opposed to Zizek, Laclau does not see all contingent social movements as 
directed toward an impossible Real; rather, he posits that this impossible object is 
the cause that sets in motion a particular group’s desire for universal rights (58). 
In this opposition between Zizek and Laclau, we gain an understanding of why 
Zizek remains locked into an automodern discourse of the university, while Laclau 
shows the connection between the discourse of the analyst and postmodern political 
movements.*° According to this logic, Zizek always places contingent social relations, 
or what Lacan calls knowledge (S2), in a position of agency directed towards the 
impossible object (a) in the space of the Symbolic Other. In turn, this obsessional 
quest to attain an impossible object with Symbolic knowledge result in the pro- 
duction of the barred subject in the form of universal negativity. Therefore, Zizek, 
inadvertently shows how the automodern reliance on knowledge that is already 
there, leaves the obsessional subject with no other possibility than to alienate himself 
in the dominant social systems (universal negation) at the same time that he fan- 
tasies about his autonomy.*° We can read this obsessional structure through 
Lacan’s discourse of the university: 


(knowledge) $2. ———» a (impossible object) 
(master signifier) $1 // $ (barred subject) 


Figure 7 Modified Discourse of the University 2 


Lacan states that the truth of the obsessional subject is that he identifies with an 
Ideal Other who is already dead, and thus the subject experiences his own life 
from a position of the ideal ego (the master signifier, $1), and this structure means 
that he is alienated from his own desire (a) (see Figure 7). What then ties academic 
discourse to the contemporary world is that we now have the idea that everything 
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is already known, and all we can do is appropriate and remix things for our own 
particular usage; however, the fact that we rely on information and representations 
that are already there means that we can never escape our fundamental alienation.*” 
Also, since knowledge is placed before the object, the limit to the Symbolic order 
(the object [a]) is itself shown to be produced by the Symbolic, or in Zizek’s terms, 
every social movement or cultural expression is really just an attempt to avoid the 
impossible object, which represents the Real. What then has to be affirmed, 
according to Zizek, is the way this structure produces a universal negation and split 
mode of subjectivity ($): in this structure, the subject obsesses about capturing the 
Real with Symbolic knowledge, but the Real constantly resists Symbolization. There 
is perhaps no better illustration of this obsessional use of Symbolic knowledge than 
Zizek’s own discourse, which continuously returns to the same concepts and prob- 
lems and constantly runs into the same deadlocks and contradictions. 

In contrast to Zizek’s automodern discourse of the university, Laclau’s post- 
modern discourse of the analyst places the impossible object (a) of social fullness 
in the position of the agent standing above the constructed nature of contingent 
knowledge and social movements (79). According to Laclau’s logic, since all we 
have are particular and constructed social relationships, the desire to represent 
universality (equality and justice) must remain an empty signifier, which does not 
exist but causes people to fight to achieve a greater amount of social reason.** For 
instance, the particular fight for women’s rights is a constructed social movement 
that seeks to realize the modern ideal of universal equality, yet this total state of 
equality can never be met, and it is this incompleteness and impossibility that 
pushes women to fight on (81). Moreover, Laclau insists that the ethical movement 
in this structure consists of people treating their particular struggle as if it is actually 
universal, and he uses Gramsci’s notion of hegemony to describe this ethical decision 
to relate one’s particular demands to a broader question of justice and equality: 
“Hegemony, in this sense, is the name for the unstable relation between the ethical 
and the normative, our way of addressing this infinite process of investments 
which draws its dignity from its very failure” (81). In this structure, political desire 
is impossible and infinite because the particular demands point to larger, univer- 
sal claims. For example, Laclau argues that even if one is only asking for higher 
wages, once one relates the particular demand to the larger desire for a equality 
and justice, the particular has entered into the realm of the universal; however, 
there still remains a difference between all particular demands and the ultimate 
desire for a just society (84). We can elaborate this structure with Lacan’s dis- 
course of the analyst (see Figure 8): 


(impossible, necessary object), a ———»® $ (Subject) 


1 


(knowledge, demand) S2 // S1 (Master signifier) 
Figure 8 Modified Discourse of the Analyst | 
Unlike Zizek’s discourse of the university, where knowledge is placed before the 


impossible object, Laclau places the impossible, necessary object (a) of universal 
equality and justice in the position above social knowledge and the constructed 
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demand of particular social movements. In this structure, it is the social and 
Symbolic Other, which is shown to be lacking, and it is the incompleteness of the 
socio-Symbolic order that opens a space for the hegemonic process (S1) of linking 
a particular social demand to the impossible universal. 

As Lacan argues, while in the discourse of the analyst, knowledge is separated 
from the master signifier of identification and idealization, the subject is for the 
first time in the position to choose a new master signifier. One way then of 
understanding the ethical moment in Laclau is through this idea of freely choosing 
a master signifier that will connect one’s particular social demands to a larger 
universal desire for justice. Moreover, Laclau’s model of hegemony posits that the 
central task for contemporary progressive politics is to produce their own hegemonic 
coalitions through the process of connecting together diverse, particular demands 
and movements. In this process of creating a chain of equivalences, one constructs 
a coalition of particular postmodern social groups around a shared empty, universal 
signifier (85). For instance, we can posit that in the 2008 U.S. presidential campaign, 
Barack Obama used the empty, universal signifiers of “hope” and “change” to 
bring together a diverse coalitions of African Americans, educated whites, envi- 
ronmentalists, feminists, and other progressive social groups. What then helped 
to define this contingent coalition was that these empty universals could be 
filled with different contents. Likewise, the Right has ruled in America by bring- 
ing together Christian conservatives, neoconservative military nationalists, 
neoliberal free marketers, and libertarian individualists. It is important to add that 
what helps keep this very conflicted conservative coalition together is that each 
group agrees on acommon enemy, liberal democrats, and thus their unity is based 
more on a negative empty signifier than on a positive, universal desire.*” 

Laclau’s vital work shows that political coalitions have to be constructed and 
represented through culture and discourse, and these movements are not inevitable 
or part of some universal logic or dialectic. In fact, Laclau turns to Gramsci’s notion 
of the “organic intellectual” to explain why academic thinkers and activists should 
see their central role as presenting a new social imaginary that can link together 
diverse social movements in a new hegemonic order: “It (organic intellectuals) 
was somebody engaged in the practice of articulation as the central component in 
the construction of the hegemony of the group—union organizers, technicians of 
different sorts, journalists, and others were, for Gramsci, organic intellectuals, and 
he counterposed them to the traditional “great” intellectuals” (287). By downplaying 
the role of idealized intellectuals and by stressing the importance of diverse agents 
of social change, Gramsci points to a mode of social change based on the constructed 
coalition of diverse progressive groups. 

As Laclau argues, Gramsci’s vision of the organic intellectual goes against 
Marx’s idea that only the proletariat, guided by the unseen forces of class conflict 
and dialectical materialism, can lead to progressive change; in other words, there 
are no predetermined laws for social movements, and therefore, each movement 
must construct its own history and future (287). Laclau reveals here why the post- 
modern theory of social construction is so important to contemporary social 
movements because without this idea that history is built through social action, 
one is left believing that there is some secret Big Other pulling the strings and 
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making history happen behind the backs of the people. In fact, Zizek posits that a 
central aspect of ideology is the production of this fantasy that the Ideal Other 
(ego ideal) controls our fate, and what then happens in negative cultural fantasies, 
like anti-Semitism, is that one believes the debased Other is secretly in charge: 


This means that ideological fantasy is not simply the fantasy of the impossible 
fullness of Society: not only is Society impossible, this impossibility itself is dis- 
tortedly represented—positivized within the ideological field—that is the role of 
the ideological fantasy (say, of the Jewish plot). When this very impossibility is 
represented in a positive element, inherent impossibility is changed into an external 
obstacle. (100) 


What this passage shows is that Zizek replaces Laclau’s impossible, necessary 
object of social fullness with the negative insistence on ideological fantasy in the 
form of anti-Semitism. In other words, since he rejects the positive role of the 
impossible, but necessary object of universal justice and equality, he can only 
imagine the negative fantasy of the Jewish plot.*® Likewise, cultural prejudices 
function as a stand-in for the lack of belief in social progress through collective 
action: due to the fact that we no longer think that people can construct a social 
reality that approaches social fullness, we fall back on the negative hegemonic fantasy 
of blaming some out-group for preventing us from achieving our social goals. 

Zizek’s obsessive return to the example of anti-Semitism is not only an indication 
that he cannot imagine the construction of a positive social movement, but it also 
reflects on his general theory of how society functions. For instance, one of his 
standard arguments is that what holds our social order together is the obscene, 
unwritten rituals of racism, sexism, homophobia, and nationalism: “Not only is 
the subordinated Other (homosexuals, non-white races ...) excluded/repressed, 
but hegemonic universality itself also relies on a disavowed ‘obscene’ particular 
content of its own (say, the exercise of power that legitimizes itself as legal, tolerant, 
Christian ... relies on a set of publicly disavowed obscene rituals of violent humil- 
iation of the subordinated” (102-3). Like his example of the role of prejudices in 
creating a sense of ideological closure, Zizek’s notion of the obscene support for 
the Symbolic law indicates the need for negative, destructive modes of social 
bonding. Moreover, by constantly returning to these hidden, perverse forms of 
social ordering, Zizek is able to split Lacan’s notion of the Symbolic in two: on the 
manifest level, we have the official rule of Symbolic law that regulates subjects in 
an open way, and on a latent level, we find the obscene supplement to the Symbolic 
order. This division also restates his theory of the bad, early Lacan of the Symbolic 
versus the good, late Lacan of the Real. However, instead of the Real representing the 
death drive in the form of the repetition of an object that resists Symbolization, we 
encounter the Real in the performance of obscene social rituals that supplement the 
Symbolic order. In other words, in Zizek’s discourse, the death drive does not only 
represent some fundamental human discordance; rather, the insistence of the object 
(a) constitutes the perverse and obsessional eroticization of the superego. 

What makes these secret, disavowed practices of initiation obscene is that they 
serve to implement the socio-Symbolic order at the precise moment that they 
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appear to break free of social constraints. Furthermore, these perverse subversions 
of the law compulsively reenact the fundamental oppositions structuring tradi- 
tional culture. For example, in sadomasochistic game playing, what is eroticized is 
often the traumatic implementation of the law, and this imposition of the 
Symbolic order is usually structured by a clear opposition between social markers 
of passivity and activity. Thus, while perverse acts seem to suspend traditional 
codes, they reinforce these divisions by insisting on Symbolic oppositions that 
reinscribe gender norms. In fact, Lacan posited that nothing is more conservative 
than perversions, since in these structures, the subject tries to master the Symbolic 
by reenacting, from a position of mastery, Symbolic oppositions.*! 

An example of the conservative nature of perversion can be seen in the idea of 
drag performances. While many argue that these activities represent the playing 
with gender categories and the freeing of the subject from strict sexual gender 
impositions, I would argue that these performances privatize the social construction 
of identity and recirculate fundamental gender differences under the cover of 
subjective freedom.” Therefore, like Freud’s theory of jokes, we can posit that the 
drag queen gives enjoyment to the audience by reenacting gender stereotypes in a 
criticism-free zone, and not only do these performances represent an automodern 
backlash against the postmodern criticism of sexism, but they provide a false 
sense of individual autonomy, while they engage in the automatic repetition of 
traditional gender hierarchies. 

This criticism of drag has important political and ethical implications because 
it reveals how the cultural and academic obsession with playful subversion and 
irony entails a conservative gesture of reenforcing traditional norms under the 
banner of individual freedom. As Lacan posits, supporting the contemporary 
discourse of the university, we find the premodern discourse of the master, and 
this discourse still serves to structure our basic perceptions of social and cultural 
differences. To better understand how this discourse functions, I want to quickly 
look at Aristotle’s classic definition of the master and slave relationship: 


[I]t is first possible to discern the rule both of master and of statesman the soul 
rules the body with the sway of a master, the intelligence rules the appetites with 
that of a statesman or a king and in these examples it is manifest that it is natural 
and expedient for the body to be governed by the soul and for the emotional part 
to be governed by the intellect, the part possessing reason, whereas for the two 
parties to be on an equal footing or in the contrary positions is harmful in all 
cases. Again, the same holds good between man and the other animals: tame ani- 
mals are superior in their nature to wild animals, yet for all the former it is advan- 
tageous to be ruled by man, since this gives them security. Again, as between the 
sexes, the male is by nature superior and the female inferior, the male ruler and the 
female subject. And the same must also necessarily apply in the case of mankind 
as a whole; therefore all men that differ as widely as the soul does from the body 
and the human being from the lower animal (and this is the condition of those 
whose function is the use of the body and from whom this is the best that is forth- 
coming) these are by nature slaves, for whom to be governed by this kind of 
authority is advantageous, inasmuch as it is advantageous to the subject things 
already mentioned. (Aristotle, Politics, 1254b) 
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The oppositions that structure this argument are still central to our culture, and 
they reveal how sexual difference is often experienced, on the one hand, through 
the connection of masculinity to mastery, rule, the intellect, the soul, reason, and 
activity, and on the other hand, femininity is equated with enslavement, emotion, 
instincts, nature, and animals. What then often happens in obscene rituals, perverse 
performances, and cultural prejudices is that these same traditional divisions are 
recirculated under the cover of freedom, autonomy, enjoyment, and transgression. 
In fact, this obscene reenactment of fundamentalist discourse of the master, forces 
us to acknowledge that social and personal change can only occur if we free 
ourselves from our ideological fantasies, and this process requires the types of 
postmodern criticism that academic radicals like Zizek reject.” 


The Question of the Act 


Since Zizek tends to repress the central role of social mediation, social differences, 
and the social construction of reality, he is able to posit a direct link between the 
autonomous individual and the universal. For instance, in almost all of his examples 
of ethical acts, he describes a single individual committing an act of self-destruction. 
Thus, in his book Enjoy Your Symptom, he turns to the film Stromboli to show how 
the main character turns her back on her home village and performs the ethical 
act of “symbolic suicide” (43). Here, in this example of Hegelian “absolute nega- 
tivity,” Zizek reveals that he sees the separation from the social and Symbolic 
Other as the key to any true Act. In fact, we can posit that it is an uncritical cele- 
bration of autonomy that is privileged in Zizek’s examples, yet this separation of 
the subject from the Other also entails self-destruction, and here we find the auto- 
modern combination of individual autonomy with its opposite, self-negation. 

As Russel Grigg has pointed out, Zizek’s Act takes on the structure of a born-again 
Christian, where the subject starts off from zero after taking a blind leap of faith 
(114). I believe that Zizek falls into this structure because he has to see the Act as 
a radical gesture that totally changes the subject’s relation to the Symbolic order, 
and the only way to make such a radical movement is for the subject to efface his 
or her own subjectivity. Since the Act is a “withdrawal” that removes the subject 
from its intersubjective circuit (44), it takes on the meaning of a universal negation, 
and here symbolic suicide is promoted as the only real ethical Act. Once again, it 
is because Zizek rejects the slow, progressive movement of postmodern social 
movements that he has to rely on such an extreme and totalizing vision of social 
action. 

Another reason for this academic endorsement of ethical suicide is that it 
presents ethics as a gesture that separates one form the social, Symbolic order. For 
instance, in his reading of Antigone, Zizek sees her as a figure who rejects her com- 
munity and insists on her unconditional demand (Zizek, Enjoy, 46). What this 
reading supports is therefore a notion of ethical action that is devoid of social 
connection: due to a lack of political imagination, the ethical Act can only work 
by separating the subject from the social world. In opposition to this antisocial 
promotion of ethical subjectivity, I have been arguing for a form of postmodern 
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ethics that ties the subject to social knowledge and social movements. To be precise, 
ethics concerns social actions that refuse to be connected to the identification and 
idealization of the Other. 

Ultimately, the model of knowledge and social relations that psychoanalysis 
provides is derived from the process of free association, and this is a knowledge 
that no longer relies on the idealization and identification with the Symbolic 
Other. Free association is also a social relation that moves away from identification 
and idealization by separating the production of signifying connections from 
imaginary interpersonal relationships because in order to free associate, one has 
to stop thinking about what the social Other or ego ideal thinks about what one 
is saying. Likewise, in order to engage in social change, one has to form relations 
and associations that are not based on idealized interpersonal relationships. To 
create something new, one has to break with one’s habitual models of interaction 
and posit a new form of association that is still tied to the network of symbolic 
relationships. 

Psychoanalysis thus produces a social model of subjectivity that matches the 
social construction of reality and the need to posit a collective model of con- 
sciousness and action. As I have shown throughout this book, this type of social 
consciousness is often undermined by either authoritarian or libertarian models 
of subjectivity. What we then need is a mode of education and political culture 
that stresses the contingent and historical nature of consciousness and social move- 
ments, and as Laclau affirms, we require a model of the social and the subject 
based on the contingent association of multiple social signifying relationships. 

However, once one has placed knowledge and social relationships in the posi- 
tion of truth, one still has to act. As we shall see in he next chapter, this movement 
from truth to action requires taking on the position of the analyst and causing 
deidealization and disidentification for oneself and the Other. In other terms, the 
analyst acts without a guarantee of the future; moreover, the results of the action 
are never part of some predetermined plan, and there is no Ideal Other who is 
controlling the situation from afar. This structure means that at every moment, 
there is the possibility of change, but the results of the change cannot be com- 
pletely predicted. 

Psychoanalytic politics is a practice that intervenes in the social, but this inter- 
vention relies on the artificial positioning of oneself in the position of the object 
as an external limit to the Real, Imaginary, and Symbolic. Here, one does not act 
to reinstate a relation based on Imaginary identification or Symbolic idealization. 
In fact, by positioning oneself as the limit to language and vision, one helps others 
realize that not everything can be symbolized or imagined. Furthermore, as the limit 
to the Real, one recognizes the artificial nature of all social interventions, and this 
position entails that everything is possible and nothing is impossible. However, I am 
not arguing here that the act has to be some mystical and incredible event that 
comes out of nowhere and produces some unexpected total transformation of the 
whole social system; rather, acts occur all of the time, the problem is that our media 
and educational systems usually fail to represent these social interventions. 

A postmodern model of ethics and education is therefore centered on the 
idea that people make history, but this history is structured by shared symbolic 
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structures and knowledge. Moreover, while general principles are needed to 
overcome individualized notions of empathy and justice, it is still essential to leave 
space for personal desire and motivation. Also, we need to recognize and critique 
the roles played by unconscious investments in negative bonds, while we affirm 
positive social relationships. In turning to Lacan’s theory of social knowledge and 
Symbolic bonds, I have stressed the postmodern ethical concentration on secular 
humanism and the need for educators to recognize the history of social movements 
and collective intelligence. Thus, instead of arguing for a politics of empathy, 
I have turned to Laclau’s work to formulate the connection between contingent 
social movements and the desire for social change, and central to this theory of 
political and social organization is the idea that academic thinkers can play the 
nonidealized role of recognizing and connecting diverse political movements. 
Furthermore, if they avoid the “all or nothing” strategy of so many “radical” critical 
theorists, educators can provide essential information on how large collective 
systems work. 

In the next chapter, I apply this theory of postmodern ethics and political 
organization to the current fight of contingent faculty members to fight against 
the destructive aspects of the automodern university. Central to this new social 
movement is the idea that social change is not predetermined and does not follow 
the Marxist notion of a universal class led by a universal model of history; instead, 
contingent faculty members are using new media to bring together diverse groups 
of people who are trying to construct their own history and future. Part of this 
project is to establish new universal principles regulating academic employment 
practices by providing a postmodern context for modern institutions. For example, 
by first recognizing the diversity of what academic workers now desire as their 
type of employment, this social movement does not try to produce a “one size fits 
all” model; rather, this contingent movement for contingent faculty pushes for the 
universal principles of fairness, equity, transparency, and due process that are 
designed to protect all workers in the new information economy, while still paying 
attention to particular desires and particular contexts. In other words, this post- 
modern social organization is not based on an ideal model of identification and 
idealization, and as we shall see, many of the gains that this movement has attained 
may at first seem small and insignificant. Yet, as I have argued throughout this book, 
we must begin to recognize these types of incremental social changes that often 
are ignored in academic discourses, and instead of concentrating on the circu- 
lation of negative social bonds, we should pay attention to the positive social con- 
nections that have also emerged in our contemporary worlds. 
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Taking Back the Automodern 
University: Postmodern 
Progressive Social Movements and 
the Academic Class System 


his chapter applies postmodern principles of social action to the particular 
example of contingent faculty fighting for economic and educational justice 
in the University of California system. Through this critical analysis, I hope to 
show how academic thinkers and activists can use critical theory to fight the neg- 
ative effects of automodernity, while they engage in a concrete form of social 
change.' Part of this process entails the reclaiming of postmodernity and secular 
humanism through a careful attention to the ways contemporary social move- 
ments actually function. Also, in returning to Laclau’s notion of hegemony, I will 
provide a structural road map for social groups seeking to form coalitions to pro- 
mote the impossible, but necessary, goals of justice, equality, and transparency. 
In the previous chapter, I outlined the central aspects of a postmodern ethics 
of social movements, which can be summarized by the following ten principles: 


1. Social consciousness requires bracketing privatized forms of empathy and 
distributive justice in favor of universal principles of justice, equality, and 
transparency. 

2. Social knowledge and social relations are contingent and constructed, and 
this means that they are not inevitable, universal, natural, or neutral. 

3. Secular humanism entails that people make history, but this history is made 
within the context of existing social structures. 

4. The role of progressive intellectuals is to help recognize and connect diverse 
social movements through the process of hegemony. 

5. Negative social bonds, like racism, prejudice, and obscene initiation rites 
dominate when positive social connections are repressed. 

6. Postmodern criticism and social movements extend and contextualize 
modern universals and fight the use of premodern hierarchies for perverse 
bonding. 
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7. The universal desire for justice, equality, and reason are impossible, but 
necessary objects that cause the desire for social progress. 

8. Knowledge has to be placed in the position of truth separated from identi- 
fication and idealization. 

9. The contemporary concentration on individual autonomy and technolo- 
gical automation hides social mediation. 

10. People are connected through the differential networks of signifers, which 

are both linguistic and social. 


These ten principles bring together several different strands of postmodern theory 
and activism by stressing the social construction of knowledge and relations. 
Moreover, we find that the tradition of secular humanism emphasizes the way his- 
tory is constructed through collective action, and thus, there is no secret power or 
authority predetermining the future; however, this ability of people working in 
groups to transform society does not mean that change is easy or that change can be 
presented outside of existing social and political constraints.” What this version of 
secular humanism does call for is recognition of the ways social progress has 
always depended on collective action and not on some intervention by a mystical 
power. 

I have also argued that psychoanalysis helps us to understand how social and 
personal change requires a separation of knowledge from the idealization of an 
Ideal Other. In other terms, one needs to learn how to produce knowledge and 
political bonds without being dependent on the idea that there is some external 
force that will save the day or control the path of the future.* By working against 
the imaginary ideal of the Other, one becomes free to construct new relation- 
ships based on a clear knowledge of the present and past social order. In fact, 
the psychoanalytic notion of free association tells us that if we stop thinking 
about what the social Other thinks about us, we become free to discover the 
social networks that shape our ideas and experiences. Therefore, free association 
does not simply represent the freedom of the individual to explore his or her 
own ideas, memories, and affects; rather, as Freud and Lacan show, free association 
gives us access to the social constructions that determine our knowledge and 
history.* 

However, just as obsessional patients find it hard to free associate because they 
are concerned that an imaginary Other is judging their thoughts, contemporary 
subjects try to avoid the social by creating direct links to symbolic systems without 
any acknowledgment of the social mediation of these systems. For example, people 
interact with the universal capitalist system as if they are isolated individuals 
pursuing their own selfish desires.° Likewise, users of the automated World Wide 
Web hook into a global network and gain a sense of individual autonomy and 
control. In using the term automodernity, I have emphasized how this combination 
of individual autonomy and technological automation produces a short-circuit 
between the isolated individual and the universal system, and part of this relation- 
ship relies on an active denial of social mediation. On one level, one could argue 
that what I am describing is the old modern idea of the universal individual who 
finds liberty in the open systems of democracy, capitalism, and science; however, 
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what makes this structure automodern is the way these modern systems have been 
automated and the fact that this celebration of the autonomous individual is tied 
to a backlash against the postmodern awareness of social determination and social 
inequality. 

What then structures this chapter is the dual purpose of defining the auto- 
modern structure of universities and offering an example of a postmodern effort 
to transform these institutions. This critical intervention into the workings of the 
university is so important because these institutions help to contain the potential 
of a class of critical intellectuals and train students to be cynical conformists. 
Therefore, while universities offer the possibility for the production of progressive 
knowledge and social relations, this potential is undermined by the privatization 
of the public realm and the manipulation of the system for individual profit. 
Furthermore, I will argue that just as students are socialized to only care about 
getting grades, credits, and degrees, tenured faculty are socialized to only concern 
themselves with personal rewards and recognition.® Making matters worse is 
that the some faculty, who ignore the effects of their teaching and pursue individual 
rewards, believe that they are promoting social justice and equality. 

As Slavoj Zizek has argued, many progressive academics promote a progressive 
ideology, while they remain wedded to a capitalistic system that helps to repro- 
duce social inequality.’ While I agree with this assessment, what worries me 
about Zizek’s position is that it also reinforces the conservative and libertarian 
backlash against the promotion of social justice and equality. Therefore, instead 
of tying the push for a more just economic and political system to the promo- 
tion of racial, sexual, and cultural tolerance, Zizek attacks postmodern liberal 
multiculturalists for being fake and ineffective. My position in this chapter is 
that to avoid simply demonizing these progressives, we need to connect them to 
collective efforts dedicated to making educational institutions more just and 
equal, and part of this political process entails a radical critique of the role individual 
faculty members play in the perpetuation of an unjust economic and political 
structure. 


The Automodern University 


As I have argued in previous chapters, contemporary universities represent a 
symptom of automodernity since they are shaped by many of the same social 
forces that are affecting all aspects of current life.* For example, just as one of 
the driving forces behind automodernity concerns a backlash against the welfare 
state and a promotion of a privatized society, institutions of higher education 
have also witnessed a shift from the public to the private realm, and one of 
the hidden secrets of this corporatization of higher education is the role played 
by faculty members in buying into a system that stresses individual incentives 
over collective responsibilities. Thus, even though universities are supposed to 
be the last bastions of liberal political correctness and critical social conscious- 
ness, they actually represent one of the driving forces behind the automodern 
privileging of individual autonomy and the neoliberal free market within the 
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knowledge economy.’ Moreover, most liberal defenses against the corporatization of 
the university fail to point out the ways liberal and conservative faculty members 
have helped to create and maintain the very system they critique. 

One way of showing this collusion between faculty members and the free market 
deregulation of the public sphere is to examine the causes for the casualization of 
the academic labor force. In most discussions of this growing trend of replacing 
tenured faculty with nontenured adjuncts, part-time teachers, and graduate 
students, the blame is placed on outside corporate forces, the cutting of public 
funds, or the bottom-line mentality of demonized administrators, and one of the 
results of this type of analysis is that the role of individual faculty members is 
removed from the problem.’° Yet, a careful analysis of the academic labor situation 
shows tenured faculty have a central role in making the decisions determining 
hiring practices and priorities, and while it is true that these faculty decisions are 
made under certain financial constraints and institutional pressures, it is problematic 
to remove faculty from responsibility. 

A central place where faculty collusion with corporatization is clear is in the 
formation of an academic labor pool that seems to overproduce qualified graduates 
with doctorates for a small number of academic positions. This problem is what 
is often referred to as the “academic job crisis” or “the bad market.”!’ However, 
if we look closer at what drives this problem, we discover that it has been created 
by a whole series of bad decisions made mostly by tenured faculty members. For 
instance, in the humanities, which have been the hardest hit by academic unem- 
ployment and underemployment, many graduate students have been trained to 
pursue careers in cultural studies, interdisciplinary studies, comparative literature, 
and critical theory. The only problem is that there are virtually no job openings in 
these fields, and the same departments that train students in these new areas hire 
new faculty to fill traditional areas of specialization. Since the newly minted-PhD 
students with nontraditional specializations can not get jobs in the areas in which 
they have been trained, they are forced to take part-time jobs as nontenured fac- 
ulty teaching writing and “skills” courses like general education and language 
classes.'” 

Due to the fact that tenured faculty control the curriculum and the hiring 
process at most universities and colleges, it is hard to blame evil administrators or 
the cuts to public funding for the radical mismatch between graduate training and 
the actual job market. In fact, it is clear that tenured faculty profit from having 
a large number of graduate students and nontenured faculty to do the things 
the tenured faculty do not want to do, and one of these things is to teach under- 
graduate students. Moreover, the reward system at research universities functions 
to devalue undergraduate teaching and value graduate instruction and personal 
research, and we cannot simply remove the tenured faculty from their central role 
in building and maintaining this incentive structure.'? 

To provide a quick example of how irrational the academic job market situation 
has gotten, I want to briefly discuss my experience on a campus-wide workload 
committee at UCLA.'* The main function of this committee was to determine the 
proper amount of courses that nontenured faculty should teach in order to be 
considered full-time. However, many of our discussions centered on a debate over 
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which programs should get more funding for their graduate students. At one 
point during a meeting, one professor turned to a chair of a language program 
and exclaimed, “why are you fighting for graduate fellowships, if no one in your 
program ever gets a job.” This exchange helped me to see how irrational the whole 
academic job market had become. From the perspective of the language professor, 
the department’s prestige and standing was centered on the ability to attract 
highly rated graduate students regardless of their future employment potential. 
Furthermore, this professor knew that the more grad students his program 
could gain, the less undergraduate teaching he and his fellow graduate faculty 
would have to do. In fact, the majority of the tenured faculty in the University of 
California (UC) system teach mostly small graduate seminars, which not only 
guarantees a low workload but also means that these professors will be teaching 
students who will have a strong investment in the subject matter.’ 


Unmaking the Public University 


This system that recruits and uses grad students, and then spits them out to fend 
for themselves is not purely the result of some outside force imposing a destructive 
economic model; rather, individual faculty members feed a system based on turf 
wars and the battle for prestige and personal profit. It is important to stress here 
that it is this irrational structure that is missed by most critics of the contemporary 
university. For example, in Unmaking the Public University, Christopher Newfield 
constantly returns to the specter of the culture wars in order to explain how uni- 
versities have become undermined. Of special importance to Newfield is the fact 
that while the sciences continue to see increases in their funding streams, the 
humanities and social sciences are continually being underfunded. In an insightful 
analysis, he shows how the culture war pitting free market neoliberalism against 
the liberal welfare state has helped to not only justify the defunding of the public 
higher education but has also provided the false image of the sciences subsidizing 
the nonsciences (219).'® As Newfield shows, many science programs actually lose 
money and have to rely on the revenue brought in by high enrollment courses 
outside the sciences in order to fund expensive scientific research (217-19). Yet, 
this important analysis is harmed by Newfield’s tendency to return to the external 
culture war and remove the actual faculty members making decisions from the 
source of the problem. 

One reason why Newfield downplays the collusion of faculty members and 
emphasizes the larger cultural issues is that he wants to tie the unmaking of the 
public university to a more general attack on the middle class.!” While this class- 
based interpretation of recent culture wars is important, what it tends to do is to 
hide the role individuals play in producing local systems of exploitation.'® For 
instance, Newfield is correct in his acknowledgment that states have been cutting 
their funding for public education, but he is wrong to tie this external economic 
force directly to the casualization of the academic labor force and the downgrading 
of educational quality. In fact, even wealthy private institutions rely on a high level 
of exploited nontenured faculty, and in the case of public universities, during good 
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economic times, they continue to depend on exploited contingent faculty. 
Furthermore, from my various experiences dealing with the UC, which is the central 
object of Newfield’s analysis, I have learned that cuts from state funding have been 
more than made up for by increased student fees, endowment profits, and 
the selling of services to students, staff, and faculty.!° In fact, this latter area of 
profit making is rarely discussed, but universities make a huge profit by selling 
expensive housing, parking, and medical and recreational services to students, 
faculty, and staff.”° These institutions, as Newfield discusses, also have increased 
their funding from corporate and governmental sources, but the public and most 
faculty members have no idea about how the university budget system works, and 
books like Newfield’s only serve to further the mystification of these economic 
systems. 

To put Newfield’s analysis of the UC system in context, we can quickly look at 
some interesting statistics that I have gathered concerning compensation at my 
home institution, UCLA. In the academic year 2006-7, 26 people made more than 
$500,000 in total compensation, while seventy individuals earned over $400,000.7! 
Furthermore, 220 individuals’ compensation was over $300,000 
and 810 made over $200,000, while 1,207 had a total compensation of over 
$170,000. These figures show that the budget of this institution is being eaten up 
by a compensation system that privileges a minority of the faculty members and 
administrative staff.” In fact, at the start of the 2008-9 academic year, students 
and faculty were informed that UCLA was running a huge internal deficit that 
would result in the cancellation of required undergraduate courses and the loss of 
nontenured faculty who teach these courses. Soon UCLA also announced that it 
would have to suspend an undergraduate general education requirement, and all 
of these cuts occurred before the campus received notification of a state budget 
cut. What this UCLA budget fiasco shows is that driving the expansion of class 
size, the reliance on non-tenured faculty to teach undergraduate courses, and 
budget deficits is often an unregulated system of compensation based on the 
collective acceptance of individual greed and the cynical tolerance of the down- 
grading of educational quality. 

Instead of focusing on how individual faculty members collude to perpetuate 
an elitist system that reinforces class divisions and privatizes the public sphere, 
Newfield wants to argue that the external culture war has demonized public 
education, which in turn, has undermined the public’s respect for higher educa- 
tion. The only problem with this argument is that the public universities remain 
one of the only institutions in which the public does have confidence.’ 
Furthermore, most taxpayers have little knowledge of where their tax dollars go 
and have virtually no say whether the funding for higher education should go up 
or down. In other words, the conservative attack on liberal universities has little 
direct effect on the cutting of public funding for public universities or the casual- 
ization of the academic labor force and the lowering of educational standards. 
This is not to say that states have not cut their funding for public universities and 
that these cuts have had negative effects; rather, I am arguing that even when states 
increase their funding, universities do not improve their educational quality and 
workplace justice. 
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One reason why there is this radical disconnect between funding and quality is 
that many universities have continued to expand and diversify their activities to 
such an extent that education itself has become a low priority. For instance, 
Newfield discusses how the cuts in state funding have forced many research uni- 
versities to seek outside funds through corporate-sponsored research. He also 
highlights the way that laws, like the Bayh-Dole patent legislation, have made it 
easier for universities to own and sell patented research (199-200).”° But what he 
does not stress is how the turn to corporate funding and federal grants has helped 
to usher in an incredible increase in administrative staffing and costs, which draws 
money away from educational concerns.”° Moreover, this increase in the “admin- 
istrative class” has been matched by the decrease of faculty involvement in activities 
that were once the sole purview of faculty members. Thus, while educators had 
been in charge of everything from advising to budgets to contract negotiations, now 
most of these important functions are handled by administrative professional who 
may have no or very little connection to education. For example, during my ten 
years of negotiating contracts for the over 4,000 lecturers and librarians in the UC 
system, there has only been one tenured faculty member who has ever participated 
in these important deliberations. The absurdity of this situation was brought 
home to me when we were discussing how to assess the excellence of long-term 
lecturers, and I realized that no one representing the university at the bargaining 
table had ever taught a course or had studied educational assessment methods. 
Instead, lawyers and human resource specialists were making vital decisions that 
would affect the quality of education in the UC system. 

In many ways, the secret history of American universities is that tenured faculty 
have been removed from controlling their own institutions, and while many of 
these faculty members have been pushed out of the way, many more have simply 
decided to pursue their own narrow self-interests. For instance, the faculty Senate 
of the UC system recently reported that over 73 percent of the members were off 
the faculty salary scale, and most of these special compensation packages were 
the result of private negotiations between faculty members and administrators.”” 
In reaction to this report and several media investigations into the secret compen- 
sation practices in the UC system, the faculty Senate moved to simply get rid of 
the scale, and the main reason for this move was that individual faculty members 
wanted to negotiate on their own for the best personal deal. In this context, group 
concern was once again sacrificed at the altar of short-term personal greed. 
Furthermore, individual deals between faculty members and administrators 
undermines the entire peer review system and creates a war of each individual 
against every other individual. Here we find the perfect automodern dominance 
of individual autonomy over social consciousness. 

In a report “The Death of the UC Faculty Salary Scales,” the author posits that 
the move to a purely market-based system of compensation has privatized the 
peer review process and has undermined the social foundation of the university:** 


The evolution of a system that compensates faculty who are newly appointed, or 
who threaten to leave and are retained with off-scale salary increments, replaces 
the historic peer reviewed compensation system with a system that is individually 
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negotiated with campus administrators who have the discretion to grant or deny 
a salary increment. 


The freedom to pursue one’s own self-interest therefore creates a situation 
where the basic social foundations of the university are undermined, and one is 
left with a secretive and competitive fight for personal reward and recognition. 
It is also important to stress that this culture war against the middle-class social 
contract is being often led by “liberal” professors and not some outside Right- 
wing group.” 

While I do not want to demonize faculty who are still often compensated at 
lower rates than people in other professions, it is crucial to show how the auto- 
modern backlash against the welfare state is often led by people whom one would 
think should be against the privatization of the public realm. I also want to reveal 
how automodern systems are driven by the use of capitalistic relationships for 
highly individualistic pursuits that do not follow any rational or logical order. In 
fact, a good example of this melding of markets and individuals can be found in 
Newfield’s discussion of why public research universities provide an important 
social good by combing instruction with research. In order to prove this point, 
he turns to a UC task force on undergraduate instruction that categorized all of 
the types of classes in the UC system into three categories: (1) Transmitting the 
Knowledge Base, (2) Initiating Intellectual Independence, and (3) Emphasizing 
Independent Inquiry (190). Newfield uses this study to argue that as students 
move through their undergraduate education, there is an increased focus on indi- 
vidual research, and this type of research can only go on at large public universities, 
which combine teaching with expert research. The only problem with this argument 
is that it is false because it does not reflect the reality of undergraduate education 
at most research universities. 

The central fact that Newfield neglects to mention is that the reason why this 
task force was formed in the first place was that a state audit of the UC system 
showed that the full-time tenured faculty were teaching an average of 1.75 courses 
per quarter, while the full-time nontenured faculty were teaching an average of 
over 3 courses per quarter.*° Also, the state audit found that administrators were 
constantly inflating the number of actual courses taught by tenured faculty, and 
the auditor discovered that a majority of the courses taught by tenured faculty had 
under ten students, and a third of the total number of courses did not even meet 
the university's own definition of a course. In response to this audit, which was 
initiated by the lecturers’ union, the senate faculty task force simply came up with 
new categories of courses that allowed for independent studies and other activities 
outside of the classroom to be given course load credit. In other words, instead of 
recognizing the profound imbalance in the workload system, the senate faculty 
members simply changed the rules and inflated their own work levels. 

It is also necessary to emphasize that most undergraduate students never get to 
work with famous research faculty, and most undergraduate classes at large public 
research universities are huge lecture courses that usually require no independent 
research and prohibit most forms of student participation.*! It is therefore simply 
wrong to affirm that public research universities promote “independent inquiry.” 
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It is also misleading to posit that most research faculty know how to teach 
or care about the quality of their teaching, and once again the cause for this 
problem is not some outside force; rather, the reward systems set up and perpet- 
uated by the faculty themselves devalues undergraduate education and effective 
teaching. 


Some Possible Solutions 


Instead of simply bemoaning this situation, I want to discuss some of the ways 
the nontenured faculty union for the UC system has taken on the automodern 
university. First of all, it is essential to stress that the tenured faculty in the UC 
system voted against unionization, and so it is only the nontenured lecturers 
who are represented by a union. It is also important to emphasize that the lec- 
turer position is defined as being teaching-centered, and therefore, research 
does not play an essential role in the promotion and reward system. One of the 
results of this divide between the research-centered tenure-track faculty and the 
nontenured teaching-centered lecturers is that the lecturers’ union has been 
able to defend the quality of undergraduate education by supporting the faculty 
who are doing most of the teaching. Moreover, since lecturers are often judged 
by student evaluations and diverse methods of peer assessment, the quality of 
teaching and the experience of students become the central criteria for advancement. 
Likewise, due to the fact that lecturers have helped to write the contract regulating 
the review process, careful attention has been given to develop a fair and robust 
system of assessment.*? 

This concern for assessing effective modes of education has often been ignored 
by the tenured faculty who are trained to concentrate on their research and not to 
spend a lot of time improving or assessing each other’s instructional methods. 
This is not to say that there are not exceptional tenured teacher, but the problem 
is it is very easy to be promoted when one has a long history of being an ineffective 
instructor. However, my argument here is not that we should simply get rid of 
tenure; rather, we do need to develop alternative models of job security in order 
to protect and promote the people doing the majority of teaching in higher edu- 
cation. In fact, in order to help create job security for nontenured faculty, my 
union, UC-AFT, has over a 20-year period engaged in a long struggle for constant 
reform and improvements, and like so many other social movements, our successes 
have not come about through some radical act or revolutionary transformation; 
instead, through the use of collective bargaining, political lobbying, grassroots 
organizing, job actions, and constant educating, we have slowly built up a system 
that provides a great deal of job security for many of our faculty.** 

The model of social change that has shaped our union’s progress reveals how 
the excluded workers of the social system can organize together in order to construct 
an alternative history and structure. Since UC lecturers are by definition contingent 
and temporary information workers, they also provide insight into how the new 
economy can be organized. As Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri argue in their 
book Multitude, contingency defines the now dominant model of employment in 
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the information economy because constant fluxuations in the economy are coupled 
with an immaterial mode of production (109). In this structure, an increasing 
number of workers cannot rely on permanent employment or even full-time jobs; 
instead, the “just-in-time” mode of production requires workers to be flexible, free 
agents who are shown no loyalty from the employer. 

Contingent workers, who are constantly being forced to change jobs and job 
locations, are notoriously difficult to organize and unionize because they are hard 
to find and because they often live in fear due to their precarious employment 
status. However, these “immaterial” service and knowledge workers are the new 
dominant model of employment, and therefore, they are the most important 
group to bring together. Yet, to organize this type of workers we cannot rely on a 
Marxist paradigm since contingent workers do not fit the profile of the proletariat, 
and they do not follow a predetermined model of history. Instead of seeing this 
group as holding some inmate common cause or essence, we need to affirm that 
the identity of this social group has to be constructed along Laclau’s model of 
political hegemony. In other terms, contingent workers have to be organized 
around impossible desires, empty signifiers, articulated demands, and hegemonic 
articulations. 

To further elaborate this organizing model, we can look at a national effort to 
organize contingent faculty across the United States. The first thing to stress here 
is that most of this organizing has gone on through new media, which enables 
people from diverse geographical locations to communicate and share information 
in a quick and inexpensive way. Often, these organizing activities start with an 
online discussion list, and then they branch off into local, offline activities. This 
structure can be compared to Hardt’s and Negri’s model of the “multitude,” which 
is a decentralized political system that seeks to recognize the role of singular 
individuals in a larger group network (217). One of the reasons why it is so impor- 
tant to combine together a network of social bonds with the recognition of singular 
entities is that contingent workers have such different working conditions and 
employment patterns. In other words, one size does not fit all; however, it is still 
important to stress the need to establish shared principles within the network, and 
therefore there is an inherent tension between the singularity of the participants and 
the universality of the principles. 

According to Laclau, we can consider that what drives these social organizations 
is the desire for justice and a fair society, and this impossible but necessary object 
is represented by empty signifiers like “workplace justice” that act as place-holders, 
which allow one to organize many different social demands around a single 
organizing principle or theme. In turn, the social demands for equal pay and 
due process can be considered to be universalizing principles, marking the space 
where particular claims are transformed into universal principles. In this struc- 
ture, the role of the organizer or academic thinker is to recognize the diverse 
demands and unify them under a shared empty signifier or set of signifiers. 
However, unlike Laclau, I do not think that it is necessary for all hegemonic 
articulations to organize around a shared hated object or enemy; in fact, I would 
argue that this reliance on coming together through a negative bond often 
dooms the long-terms prospects of a group. Moreover, the flip side of having a 
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hated Other is the need to idealize one’s group and place the leader or leaders in 
the position of an idealizing identification. 

To help clarify the fallacy of Laclau’s model’s reliance on demonization and 
idealization, I can turn to my own experience negotiating contracts with the UC. 
While we have at times found it necessary to go to the media and show that the 
university is acting in bad faith, we have found that once you define the other side 
as an enemy or a debased other, you give them virtually no reason to work with 
you in a constructive fashion. After all, why should someone who you have just 
humiliated in public take your concerns seriously and want to help you? Since 
one often has to work with one’s adversary in the future, it is often best to block 
the easy temptation to paint the other side as all-bad, just as it is vital to not take 
a position where one stays content with one’s self-righteous identity of being 
all-good. 

Like the analyst who refuses to engage in a relationship where he or she is ideal- 
ized, postmodern political leaders have to work against the desire for idealization 
and identification. In fact, since social organizations rely on the participation of 
their members, it is important to always leave the place of power nonidealized; 
still, 1 am not arguing that all social movements should be without a center, and 
here my theory diverges from Hardt and Negri who seem to believe in the idea of 
a totally democratic network without any center or leader (220). As I argued 
above, the role of the de-idealized leader or leadership is to make the group functional 
by articulating diverse social demands around a shared set of signifiers. 

A particular example of this type of new social organization can be found in a 
faculty strike in the UC system that I helped to organize in 2002. The main cause 
for this social action was that the university was stalling at the bargaining table for 
several years, and they were refusing our central demand of moving from three-year 
contracts to continuing appointments after a lecturer completed a test of excellence 
in their sixth year. One reason why the university was fighting this change was that 
they felt it would limit their administrative flexibility, and they also did not want 
to set a new precedent since nothing like this existed yet in the United States. The 
organizing committee of the union knew that it would be hard to bring 
out most of our fearful and vulnerable, nontenured faculty, so we came up with 
strategies for making our strike seem bigger than it was actually. The main strategy 
was to work with any other union or group that wanted to air their particular 
grievances, and we used central labor committees to get unionized truck drivers 
to refuse to cross our picket line and deliver packages. 

While it may be hard to see the common interests between truck drivers and 
university lecturers, we were able to bring together these diverse groups around the 
“empty” signifiers of “workplace justice” and “job security.” We also used the Web to 
not only send internal messages and distribute important information, but we 
employed new media to reach a wide range of media outlets, and once our story 
started showing up in local and national news stories, our own members gained 
a stronger conviction that their issues mattered and that they could actually change 
the system. In turn, this job action provided a much stronger sense of identity 
for the lecturers who now saw themselves as part of a larger social and political 
movement. 
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I want to add to this example that as one of the leaders of the strike, I happened 
to have caught the flu right before the job action and was forced to follow all of 
the events on the Web and by watching television. One of the things this experi- 
ence taught me is that when a leader is out of commission, other people will step 
in and increase their commitment to the cause, and thus while it is necessary to 
have leadership to plan and bring together different social demands, the leader 
does not have to be idealized or placed in a central position during an organized 
activity. Furthermore, not only is it often effective to deidealize the leader to 
increase group participation, but it is also easier to de-idealize the opponent when 
one refrains from self-idealization. 

Perhaps the most important thing that a job action like a strike reveals is the 
way that people gain a social sense of subjectivity by participating in a group 
activity centered around multiple demands and shared principles. From this per- 
spective, social consciousness is performative in the sense that it is constructed 
though the activity that it signifies. For example, people become union activists 
the moment that they perform an action that gives them a sense of social identity 
and links them to other social actors. The identity, then, is not there first; rather it 
is constructed out of social interaction, and therefore social consciousness is not 
inevitable or predetermined. 


The Future of Academic Justice 


What I have begun to articulate above is what a postmodern social movement and 
action looks like from inside, but this organizing structure has to be related to the 
maintenance of democratic systems within larger institutions and networks. To 
help illustrate the relation between the organization of a postmodern social 
movement and the structure of a democratic system, I want to focus on my own 
department, which is the Writing Program at UCLA. In many ways, this department 
is very unusual, but it does represent several aspects of what a more democratic 
system of higher education may look like in the future. The first major thing to 
stress is that virtually all of the teachers in this program are full-time lecturers 
with continuing appointments, and this level of job security means that after pass- 
ing an intensive sixth-year review, the faculty can only be let go according to strict 
rules during a time of economic hardship or through a very rigorous discipline 
and dismissal procedure. Furthermore, since the UCLA writing program is almost 
completely autonomous from the English department, the nontenured lecturers 
handle all decisions regarding promotion, merit review, hiring, and budget.** In fact, 
as a sign of solidarity and justice, our program puts every lecturer up for the same 
level of merit pay every three years. Thus, the only difference between pay and sta- 
tus is that some lecturers earn more because they have been teaching more years, 
and I believe this mode of workplace equality has allowed us to establish a very 
healthy working environment.*° 

One of my arguments here is that when contingent workers take control of 
their own organizations, they regulate themselves in a much fairer and just way. 
In contrast, in unions and departments that are made of tenured and nontenured 
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faculty, it seems that the tenured members can ever quite understand what it means 
to be contingent, and here we find a strong example of how class consciousness 
really can provide an unbridgeable divide between workers who have different 
terms of employment. Moreover, as I illustrated above, once the tenure system 
that privileges research over teaching is instituted, the entire system becomes 
centered on an irrational battle for pure prestige and individual rewards. 
Individuals gaming the system becomes the dominant paradigm, and this is why 
it so important for the cause of workplace justice and quality education to provide 
an alternative administrative model. 


The Problems of Permanent Contingency 


Yet, all is not rosy in our program because our entire department is funded out of 
what they call “temporary funds.” Therefore, even though we have a core of about 
30 full-time faculty who have job security, and even though there is a large 
demand for our courses, we are still considered to be temporary and are supported 
out of a separate funding stream. This fact is important because every time the 
state decides to cut the UC budget, the campus argues it must cut temporary 
funds, and this means reducing the budgets of programs like my own. It doesn’t 
matter that the demand for our courses does not go down and that we generate 
huge profits for the university; rather, what seems to matter is that an administrator 
deems that something has to be cut, and the easiest thing to do is cut temporary 
funds. 

In the past, when we have had huge cuts, sometimes up to 20 percent of our 
total budget in a given year, we have relied on people retiring or getting jobs 
elsewhere, and sometimes we have been forced to not rehire new faculty that we 
would like to keep. What then happens is that waiting list for our required courses 
builds to such an extent that it threatens the ability of many students to graduate in 
a timely fashion. At times, when there is such a build up of demand, we receive 
additional funding to staff more courses, but it is essential to point out that there 
is virtually no relation between the budget we get and the cost of maintaining our 
program. 

As an illustration of how absurd the university decentralized budgeting system 
can be, for several years, even though everyone in our program got raises, and we 
had more faculty members, our overall budget stayed exactly the same. This 
means that although we negotiated for higher salaries and the state funded cost of 
living increases, no new money made it to our program. The only explanation for 
this situation is that there is no direct relation between our budget and state funding. 
To be precise, what happens in the UC budget process is that the system receives 
money from many different sources, including the state and student fees, and then 
each campus decides how to allocate the money, and each dean on each campus 
further divides the money. 

While most believe like Newfield that the budget process follows some rational 
order, what I am arguing here is that it is an irrational system and is prone to many 
conflicting influences and conflicts of interest. What our union then tries to do to 
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counter this irrationality is to force the university to reveal all of its budgetary 
processes, but this goal has often been blocked by the decentralized system itself. 
In fact, the university representatives simply say that they do not know how decisions 
are made or who makes them because the central administrators have no control 
over the individual campuses or deans. What we learn from this structure is that 
as one of the central organizing principles of automodernity, decentralization 
often means that everyone can deny responsibility, and no single person or agency 
can account for the totality of a system or process. 

The only way to fight this decentralizing force is to develop a counterbalance 
based on due process and a rational system of democratic participation, and the 
central way our union has been able create some sense of order is to rely on contracts, 
legal proceedings, and due process. On one level, this stress on the legal and the 
procedural appears to replicate modernity’s call for universal reason and an 
abstract system of impersonal law, and yet, the decentralized system is itself a 
result of the modern spread of capitalism, science, and democracy. What we then 
need to theorize is the split nature of modernity and the ways progressive post- 
modern social movements can help save the positive aspects of modernity, while 
defeating its more pernicious effects. In fact, I would argue that one of the main 
roles for critical academic theory is to articulate this relation between competing 
modes of modernity. 


A New Model for Critical Theory and Cultural Studies 


To illustrate this needed rethinking of modernity by the intellectual academic 
class, we can return to the question of why the spread of progressive academic 
criticism has occurred during the same time that there has been an increase in 
economic injustice in institutions of higher education. One way of explaining this 
dynamic is to point to the failure of postmodern theories to tie the critique of 
racism, sexism, and homophobia to the critique of economic injustice.** In other 
words, just as some say the American Right always suckers the Left to fight elections 
over cultural issues and not economic ones, we can say that academic thinkers use 
culture to hide the economic injustices of their own institutions. Yet, the problem 
with this argument is that it downplays the roles individuals play in the social 
construction of injustice. 

Unfortunately, too much of current critical theory and cultural studies concen- 
trates on the need to represent minorities in public life and cultural history and not 
on the fight to challenge discriminating policies in order to promote workplace 
justice.*” In the automodern education system, the critique of racism, sexism, and 
homophobia has been separated from the economic structures and particular actions 
that perpetuate inequality. Thus, instead of stressing how people construct social 
reality through individual acts within a collective context, most recent critical the- 
ories and cultural models, like the one’s found in Newfield’s book, have emphasized 
abstract, totalizing forces. What is then needed is a theory of social construction and 
secular humanism that ties specific collective actions to particular individual 
actors within a broad and systematic understanding of social institutions. 
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To help articulate the types of social theory and collective action I have been 
advocating, it is essential to account for both rational and irrational factors. For 
instance, in my analysis of the university budget system, I pointed out that indi- 
viduals manipulate the system for personal gain, and many times, these individual 
efforts are irrational and threaten any type of rational understanding of the 
system. A clear example of this structure can be found in the desire for flexibility 
that administrators and decision makers tend to hold onto for no other reason 
than the irrational desire to maintain total control. For instance, during one griev- 
ance meeting I attended, a department chair, who was caught doing something that 
was obviously wrong and against the labor contract, exclaimed, “Why can’t 
I just do what I want to do!” This was a rare case of someone openly saying what 
people in power often think, which is why do they have to conform to any rules 
at all. 

Within most university systems, this same desire for power and flexibility can 
be seen in the goal of administrators and faculty members to retain a high level of 
nontenured faculty simply because these teachers can be let go with ease. During 
bargaining with UC administrators, we have tried to counter this irrational desire 
for unneeded control by showing them that they still have a high level of flexibility 
within the budget, but for some people, the desire for flexibility is in reality a 
desire for total freedom and absolute control. The only thing that we can do in 
face of this irrationality is to recognize its existence, and then counter it with 
rational processes that are fair, open, and just. In other words, we need to oppose 
the automodern desire for total personal freedom and autonomy with a modern 
system of rational rules and regulation, and yet, many people will argue that it is 
precisely the modern realm of rationality that has helped to create and perpetuate 
the very system that we are trying to render more just. In response to this criticism, 
it is essential to define the way that postmodern social movements function by 
extending and correcting modern democratic principles and structures. 

What critical theory then needs to articulate and reinforce is a social model of 
subjectivity that can combat the privatization of the university and other public 
institutions, and this form of selfhood can be connected to the history of social 
movements, social construction, and secular humanism. As I have argued 
throughout this book, secular humanism, the theory of social constructivism, and 
postmodern progressive social movements all share the same central idea that 
people make history, but they do not do it on their own or outside of predeter- 
mined constraints. I have also argued that Lacan’s early work formulates the form 
of subjectivity that best suits this stress on the social over the individual, yet, 
Lacan’s important contributions have been hidden by the way post-Lacanians 
focus on the more radical and antisocial aspects of his discourse.** Moreover, the 
academic fascination with the transgressive Real over the socially oriented 
Symbolic order replicates the turn in cultural studies away from theories of social 
determinism toward the celebration of the individual consumer of popular culture, 
and this stress on the private realm of individual consumption reinforces the new 
media endorsement of hyperindividualism.*” 

From Lacanian perspective, what can reverse this movement to a privatized 
and individualized, automodern mode of subjectivity is the articulation of a social 
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bond that is no longer based on identification, idealization, and Imaginary 
unconscious fantasies.“ However, in order to establish this type of social link and 
knowledge, it is essential to first work through our investments in Imaginary 
structures of pleasure and identity. Unfortunately, one cannot simply address 
Imaginary resistances and identifications; instead, one has to offer an alternative 
model of discourse, and this means that one has to produce social links that are 
no longer tied to a position of totalized knowledge or require the investment in a 
fantasy of complete fullness and satisfaction. Therefore, just as teachers can only 
truly teach students by giving up the position as the one who is all knowing, social 
activists have to start from the position that their knowledge is always incomplete 
and inconsistent.*! 

While this postmodern conception of subjectivity, knowledge, and social relations 
requires a concentration on the formal and Symbolic laws and procedures that are 
at the foundation of modern democracy, we still need to be aware of what these 
modern discourses exclude and repress, and so it is vital to emphasize an open and 
self-reflexive form of subjectivity and collective organization. Furthermore, this turn 
to the modern concepts of due process, formal equality, and symbolic neutrality 
should be matched with the postmodern idea that knowledge is never neutral, 
natural, universal, or inevitable. Instead, social relationships and symbolic articu- 
lations are always a product of changing and changeable human activity. 


The Academic Workplace Justice Movement 


As an example of what this type of modern-postmodern social link looks like, 
I want to return to the movement for social justice in the academic workplace and 
recent union activities that have established new models for assessing the work of 
faculty teaching outside of the tenure system. I turn to this topic because it illus- 
trates the way that collective action can help reverse some of the most pernicious 
aspects of automodernity. This example also reflects on the need to establish 
forms of deliberation and peer review that are effective and socially responsible. 

Since nontenured faculty are most often retained and promoted based on the 
quality of their teaching and not on their publicans and research record, a central 
issue facing the majority of the people now teaching in higher education is how 
to assess effective instruction. Unfortunately, most institutions rely on student 
evaluation as the main criteria when they assess the quality of nontenure faculty, 
and one of the central problems with this overreliance on student evaluations is 
that they not only place the role of academic judgment in the hands of inexperienced 
students, but they also tend to undermine the entire foundation of effective teach- 
ing.” For instance, studies have shown that the surest way for a teacher to get high 
evaluations is to give high grades; in other words, the reliance on student evaluations 
causes grade inflation, and not only do teachers know that if they want to remain 
employed, they have to inflate their grades, but they also quickly learn that they 
need to get most of their students to really like them. I often compare this situation 
to the plight of theater producers who know that their plays have to open to rave 
reviews, or they will quickly close. 
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This stress on being a popular teacher also motivates nontenured faculty 
members to teach in a defensive manner, and this can entail not challenging students 
and not teaching about uncomfortable and controversial topics. In this context, it 
is not the external culture war that functions to censor progressive faculty; rather, 
it is the internal mechanisms devised and maintained by the tenured faculty 
that helps to create an environment of fear and conformity.*? Thus, instead of 
producing more effective modes of assessment that rely on faculty members partic- 
ipating in an extensive peer review system, the tenured faculty have outsourced 
the review system to the students, whom in turn become consumers and supervisors 
of their own education. 

By relying on students to be the ultimate arbitrators of educational quality, this 
populist system reinforces the automodern emphasis on the individual or consumer 
as the one who knows, and by replacing the credentialed expert with the audience 
member, the entire value of expert knowledge and scientific research is called into 
question. Like the television show American Idol, after the experts render their 
judgment on the contestants, the audience then is free to vote for whomever they 
like. For some, this assessment system may seem like a real populist democracy, 
but in the case of students evaluating teachers, we see that these judges have vir- 
tually no basis for their judgments.“ 

In order to combat this pernicious use of student evaluations, our union 
pushed hard to have included in our contracts that student evaluations could not 
be used as the sole basis for assessing teacher, and we also listed other forms of 
assessment that should be employed. However, even with this strong contractual 
language, we have had to fight hard to enforce this rule, and we have won many 
grievances dealing with this problem. For some reason, faculty members and 
administrators just do not like to spend a lot of time on comprehensive assessments, 
and so they insist on taking the easy route of depending on student evaluations 
because these rating forms can be quantified and compared to other numbers. 
What makes this situation so irrational is that the same people who often claim 
that these tools are not scientific and reliable use them in order to save time and 
effort. In response to this reductive use of modern efficiency, as a union, we try to 
reduce the irrationality of this system by insisting on more robust forms of assess- 
ment and academic judgment. 

This irrational reliance on tools that have been proven to be highly questionable 
can be related to the vexed relationship between universities and college ranking 
systems like the U.S. News & World Report guides.*? Once again, faculty and 
administrators seem to know that these ranking systems are highly unscientific 
and incredibly biased, but the problem is the general public has no other system 
on which to rely, and so these comparative models function to shape the priorities 
of higher education institutions. For instance, if an institution wants to receive a 
higher ranking, it learns that the best thing to do is to recruit as many students as 
possible in order to reject as many as possible, and this system will result in a 
higher rating for selectivity. Many universities and colleges therefore spend a large 
amount of money on advertising and recruiting students that they know they will 
reject. For instance, UCLA has led the country in rejected applications for several 
years in a row, and it is my belief that one way they guarantee this high selectivity 
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rating is by spending a great deal of time and money recruiting students from 
underrepresented areas. In fact, a big controversy at UCLA has been the question 
of student diversity, and here we find a great instance of the automodern conflict 
between the postmodern push for cultural diversity and the modern system of 
scientific equality and objectivity. While many faculty members argue that student 
diversity must be promoted, the same faculty do not want to sacrifice the institu- 
tion’s ranking, and so they give lip service to the postmodern ideal of racial equality, 
while they utilize a modern mathematical system that values students’ grades and 
test scores above any other criteria. After all, universities are not rated on their 
diversity; rather, they are ranked by the average high school GPAs and SAT scores 
of their incoming students. If one steps back and looks at the whole ranking and 
competing system of public universities, one discovers that a great deal of money 
is spent by the most selective institutions in order to receive a slightly higher rating, 
and this money could be better spent on having smaller classrooms and more 
qualified faculty members. However, no one seems to be too concerned about this 
structure, and thus it is constantly being perpetuated. 

To help counter the reliance on irrational systems of assessment and ranking, 
our union has pushed to make the university’s decision-making processes more 
transparent and rational. We have also sought to engage students in this process, 
and one particular effort was to perform extensive interviews with students con- 
cerning their impressions of how the university system works and what needs to 
be done to improve the system. During these discussions, I became convinced that 
students did feel that they were often being cheated out of a quality education, but 
they did not think anything should be done about it. For instance, during one 
interview, a UCLA student complained about the fact that she could not get the 
classes she needed to graduate in four years, and she was told her financial aid 
would be cut off after her fourth year. She also felt that it was unfair that she cannot 
understand the majority of her teachers because of their thick accents or poor 
communication skills. When I ask her why she didn’t write a letter to someone 
or go to a student protest, she shrugged her shoulders, and said, “what’s the use, 
after all, what can you expect from a cheap public institution.” In response to this stu- 
dent, a classmate added, “After all, we are still getting a degree, and what really 
counts is what you learn in grad school. UCLA is just a stepping stone.”*° 

In fact, surveys of UCLA freshmen reveal that close to 80 percent of first-year 
students intend to go to some type of graduate school, and therefore it is not 
irrational for students to now see their undergraduate education as just some- 
thing to get out of the way, so they can be qualified to take the next educational 
step. Moreover, students believe that they have to get “A’s” in all of their classes in 
order for them to get into Medical or Law school, and this pressure to get “A’s” 
pushes many students to care only about the grade and not the content of their 
classes. Ultimately, this focus on degrees and grades means that students are often 
willing to settle for a low-quality educational experience; furthermore, the stress 
on grades turns these institutions into competitive markets, where individuals 
fight over scarce resources (grades) in a highly cynical and autonomous way. 

Thus, instead of students protesting the constant expansion of class size and the 
standardization of higher education, they accept the situation as being inevitable, 
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and some even justify these ineffective educational practices. For instance, one 
student told me the following, “I don’t mind that my class is boring, impersonal, 
and I cannot understand my professor. It has taught me the importance of learn- 
ing on your own and not relying on others.” When I asked this student if he 
minded going to a class that he thought was a waste of time, he responded, 
“I stopped going to class, and I only study for the exams. Luckily, the class notes 
are now online.” In response to this student, a classmate added, “We know that the 
professors here are hired for their research, and so we cannot expect them to be 
good teachers. What really counts is to have UCLA on your diploma, so others will 
be impressed.” While some may find this student to be cynical, it may be that she 
is just recognizing how the system works.*” 

In order to fight against the student views that see undergraduate education as 
just a means to getting to graduate school or a good job, our union has partnered 
with student groups to argue for more small classes. While this fight may seem to 
be a small and insignificant effort, it is important to be able to build coalitions 
based on shared interests; moreover, by defending the importance of small classes, 
faculty are able to discuss with students what makes an effective educational expe- 
rience. In fact, as Murray Sperber posits in his Beer and Circus, universities know 
what makes a good learning experience because when they advertise their honor 
programs, they always stress the small class size, the use of expert faculty, the lack 
of rote memorization, and the promotion of independent research (136). 

Instead of seeing faculty unions then as just promoters of self-interest and 
higher salaries, it is important to construct a social model of shared interests 
among different contingent groups. However, what often blocks these efforts are 
the myths that circulate around how universities function, and in order to work 
against these false representations, faculty and students have to push for greater 
transparency in the way these institutions are run. For example, recent efforts to cut 
courses and requirements at UCLA have been blocked by students and faculty who 
have gone to the media to expose the downgrading of educational quality and the 
misappropriation of public funds. While one of the risks of this strategy is that is 
can fuel the public’s sense that all institutions are corrupt and should be 
defunded, it is still important to push for economic and political transparency. 

This postmodern emphasis on modern democratic transparency has recently 
resulted in the UC system being forced to place all of their salaries and total 
compensation into an online database that is open to the public, and by creating 
greater visibility and accountability, diverse groups have motivated the institution 
to stay faithful to its claims of being a fair, just, and equitable institution. In fact, 
we can see in this process of placing budgetary information online, the potential 
role that new media can play in reshaping our public institutions. Therefore, auto- 
modern communication technologies can help to promote modern justice by 
allowing diverse postmodern social groups access to decentralized information. It 
is this type of social organizing through new media that I will discuss in the next 
chapter, where I focus on how automodern technologies can revitalize our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

However, before I move to the broader question of how to make our democratic 
systems more democratic, I want to posit some concrete ways that universities can 
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be transformed from below. First of all, by unionizing all faculty and workers, 
there is the possibility of establishing coalitions across different economic and 
social lines, and this type of postmodern social movement can work to push for 
more transparent, just, rational, and equitable institutional policies. In fact, a 
stronger coalition of workers will function to counter the growing power of the 
administrative and faculty elite. The second action has to be to educate students, 
parents, and the general public about how universities are actually being run 
today. Too many people still believe that these institutions are models of justice 
and equality, and so it is essential to break this Imaginary idealization of higher 
education. It is also necessary to move faculty members and workers away from 
their own identifications and idealizations of the institution as some type of inher- 
ently just structure. People need to learn the postmodern message that institutions 
are shaped by individuals working in groups and thus nothing is predetermined 
or protected by some ideal external force. 

Not only does the university have to be de-idealized, but workers and faculty 
members have to take back the power that they have lost to the administrative 
class. This process entails people seeing how they are the university, and there- 
fore they can control its destiny. Moreover, by fighting for greater equality, 
transparency, and democracy, particular workplace struggles take on a larger, 
more universal feel, and this process helps to build alliance between different 
groups both inside and outside of these institutions.*® It is also necessary to 
make education itself more democratic by fighting for smaller and interactive 
learning environments. In order to achieve this goal, it may be necessary to 
divide the faculty between researchers, teachers, and some who do both.” 
Furthermore, we need to hold faculty accountable to their activities in the class- 
room by not just rewarding them for their research, but by developing peer 
review systems for their teaching. 

Educators also have to recognize the important social movements that have 
existed in the past and exist in the present, and this awareness needs to finds its 
way into the classroom so students see how their rights and privileges have been 
the result of collective actions and social struggles. This teaching about social 
movements and social justice will allow for the emergence of a stronger tradition 
of secular humanism, which in turn will counter the mythologies of individual- 
ism and religious mystification. By teaching a postmodern ethics of social con- 
struction, students can gain access to an understanding of how different 
institutional structures affect them, while they also see how they have a role to 
play in the construction of the social order. 
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Beyond the Zizek-Laclau Debate: 
Coalition Politics and Academic 
Theory after Obama 


hroughout this book, I have both criticized academic theory and have tried to 

position theory to be more politically effective. On the one hand, I have 
revealed how supposedly radical academic theory is often reactionary and that 
thinkers like Slavoj Zizek and Frederic Jameson represent an automodern backlash 
against diverse postmodern social movements. On the other hand, I have turned 
to the work of Jacques Lacan and Ernesto Laclau to articulate a theoretical model 
for contemporary social movements, and I have tied this model to the particular 
example of the contingent faculty fight for economic justice and equality. In this 
final chapter, I will show how a critical use of new media can transform the 
America political system and redefine how we envision progressive social move- 
ments. However, before articulating this new democratic model, I want to return 
to the theoretical and political debate between Zizek and Laclau, and my central 
reason for this return is to examine the possibilities and limitations of contempo- 
rary progressive political movements in general and Barack Obama’s politics, in 
particular. 


Obama and the Zizek-Laclau (non)Debate 


In a recent of exchanges between Zizek and Laclau, we can find a clear delineation 
between two models of political organization that often serve to structure academic 
theories of progressive social action: on one side of this debate, we find Zizek’s and 
others, who cling to an Orthodox Marxist position, and on the other side, we 
encounter the development of a post-Marxist discourse.' A central distinction 
between these two approaches is that the former believes that social progress 
follows a predetermined path (dialectical materialism), which privileges a central 
antagonism (class conflict) and a central agent of change (the proletariat); mean- 
while, thinkers like Laclau posit that we must give up this belief in a single model 
of history and social change, and in turn, we should embrace the contingent 
nature of all political movements.’ In other words, from Laclau’s post-Marxist 
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perspective, there is no Big Other predetermining history and no preordained 
historical actors; instead, people make history, but they do not make it under 
conditions of their choosing. 

To help clarify what is at stake in this debate, we can begin by looking at how 
Laclau not only critiques Zizek’s work but also sets out to articulate a new theory 
of social organization and a new role for academic theory. In fact, in his article, 
“Why Constructing a ‘People’ is the Main Task of Radical Politics,” Laclau indi- 
rectly helps us to understand the recent success of the Barack Obama campaign 
for president of the United States. Central to Laclau’s argument is the notion that 
political coalitions are built out of the process of uniting diverse social groups 
under the heading of an empty signifier: “the equivalential link being established 
between radically heterogeneous demands, their ‘homogeneization’ through an 
empty signifier is a pure passage a lact, the construction of something essentially 
new and not the revelation of any underlying ‘true’ identity” (653). In the case 
of the Obama campaign, the use of the signifers “hope” and “change” can be 
considered to be empty signifiers that allowed for the bringing together of 
diverse and conflicting social groups, each having their own particular social 
demands. From this perspective, there was not any single unifying cause or iden- 
tity that unified this contingent coalition; rather, through the process of hege- 
mony, different demands were connected by their shared reference to the open 
symbols of “change” and “hope.” 

In Zizek’s conceptualization of the differences between his investment in class 
struggle and Laclau’s more open notion of social contingency, we see how Zizek’s 
Marxist model cannot account for the type of political coalition that Obama 
helped to put together: 


“[C]lass struggle” presupposes a particular social group (the working class) as a 
privileged political agent; this privilege is not itself the outcome of hegemonic 
struggle, but grounded in the objective social position of this group: the ideologico- 
political struggle is thus ultimately reduced to an epiphenomenon of “objective” 
social processes, powers and their conflicts. For Laclau, on the contrary, the fact that 
some particular struggle is elevated into the “universal equivalent” of all struggles is 
not a pre-determined fact, but itself the result of the contingent political struggle for 
hegemony—in some constellation, this struggle can be the workers’ struggle, in 
another constellation, the patriotic anti-colonialist struggle, in yet another constella- 
tion, the anti-racist struggle for social tolerance ... there is nothing in the inherent 
positive qualities of some particular struggle that predetermines it for such a hegemonic 
role of the general equivalent of all struggles.(4) 


As Zizek makes clear here, he sees the privileging of the working class in the form 
of the prime subjects of politics as an objective truth, while he critiques Laclau’s 
reliance on a model that is contingent and undetermined. To be precise, Zizek 
rejects coalition politics in favor of a predetermined materialist theory of history. 

Although it would be wrong to categorize Obama’s coalition as revolutionary, 
the collective action fueling his candidacy did point to the way contemporary 
social movements rely on the social construction of political identity, and it is this 
type of social organization that is excluded from Zizek’s model of political 
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structure. In fact, as we will see below, Zizek’s writings offer a sustained attack on 
postmodern social movements. Furthermore, the reason why it is vital to stress 
the postmodern aspect of contemporary social movements is that what we need 
to account for is not only the contingent nature of their formation, but it is also 
necessary to examine how diverse groups have constructed their political identity 
in relation and in opposition to the modern ideologies of equality and universality. 
As Laclau affirms, one way of thinking about these postmodern discourses is to 
see them as representing the excluded others of modernity itself: 


Let us now move to the second of Zizek’s universalities—that of a sector which, 
although present within a social space, cannot be counted as a member of that space. 
The case of the sans papiers [the undocumented] in France is frequently quoted as 
a relevant example. Let us say, to start with, that the mere fact of being outside the 
system of locations defining a social framework does not endow a group of people 
with any kind of universality. The sans-papiers want to have papiers, and if the latter 
are conceded by the State, they could become one more difference within an 
expanded State. In order to become “universal” something else is needed—namely, 
that their situation of “outsiders” becomes a symbol to other outsiders or marginals 
within society—i.e. that a contingent aggregation of heterogeneous elements takes 
place. This aggregation is what we have called a “people” (663-64). 


We can understand Laclau’s notion of the hegemonic collection of marginal 
groups under the heading of “the people” by looking at how in Obama’s coali- 
tion of women, minorities, antiwar activists, and workers, we saw this logic of 
bringing together outsiders around a central figure, who was himself seen as an 
outsider.? 

On many levels, Obama himself was positioned as a “marginal figure” whose 
inclusion expanded the modern realm of democracy; however, a careful reading 
of the different stages of his campaign shows a more complicated structure. In 
an initial phase, Obama tried to portray himself as an unmarked or unraced 
subject who wanted to be considered for office regardless of his racial makeup.* 
In fact, many people argued that a vote for Obama meant that race no longer 
mattered in American politics. We can understand this desire to erase race and 
racism as the modern affirmation of universality and equality; however, while 
this strategy did gain him acceptance in diverse communities, Obama did not 
have the strong support of the African-American community.° What then 
changed this situation was that in the second phase, he became attacked for his 
association with the Rev. Jeremiah Wright, and this connection alienated many 
white voters but helped him to gain “the Black vote.” We can posit that by being 
connected to black nationalism and by being attacked by white critics, Obama 
moved beyond his race-neutral discourse, and he entered into a postmodern 
conflict between competing social groups. Moreover, his outsider status was 
solidified during this middle period, but, in a third phase, he had to confront the 
question of race and distance himself from Wright and black nationalism. Here, 
we entered into a post-postmodern backlash discourse, where Obama had to 
show that he was wiling to sacrifice his differences and denounce the threat of 
racial and cultural otherness. 
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Using Hegel’s concept of the vanishing mediator, we can posit that the middle, 
postmodern stage of this three-step structure points to the role of minority poli- 
tics in contemporary culture. Thus, Obama’s hegemonic coalition was actually 
internally divided and relied on a dialectical movement where different contin- 
gent association were linked at different temporal moments. While Laclau’s model 
does not account for this type of temporality, his open conception of structure 
helps him to organize the vicissitudes of coalition building. For instance, in his 
definition of universality, he insists on the hegemonic process of creating social 
relationships without a predetermined ground: “Universality is not an underly- 
ing datum, but a power which, as all power, is exercised over something differ- 
ent from itself. Ergo, any kind of universality is nothing else than a particularity 
which has succeeded in contingently articulating around itself a large number of 
differences. But this is nothing other than the definition of a hegemonic relation” 
(663). From Laclau’s postmodern perspective, all modern universals are the result 
of particular power plays, and the central way that diverse interests are united 
together is through the forced action of hegemony. In other terms, politics is the 
place where different social demands are united through the affirmation of a 
shared empty signifier, which retroactively defines the political solidarity of the 
group. 

One example that Laclau gives to show how this political process of hegemonic 
universality functions is through the “Solidarity” movement in Poland: 


We have there a society where the frustration of a plurality of demands by an 
oppressive regime had created a spontaneous equivalence between them, which, 
however, needed to be expressed by some form of symbolic unity. We have here a 
clear alternative: either there is an ultimately conceptually specifiable content which 
is negated by the oppressive regime—in which case that content can be directly 
expressed, in its positive differential identity, or the demands are radically heteroge- 
neous and the only thing they share is a negative feature: their common opposition 
to the oppressive regime. In that case, it is not a question of a direct expression of a 
positive feature underlying the different demands: as what has to be expressed is an 
irreducible negativity, its representation will necessarily have a symbolic character. 
The demands of Solidarnosc will become the symbol of a wider chain of demands 
whose unstable equivalence around that symbol will constitute a wider popular 
identity. (652-53) 


According to this logic, the different groups that made up the Solidarnsc coalition 
all shared a common hatred for the central government, and thus, they were able 
to unite around a shared common enemy. While I want to call into question this 
need for a shared object of hatred to unify the group, what is important is to stress 
here the way the term “solidarity” represented the impossible but necessary object 
of social fullness. Just like the use of “hope” and “change” in the Obama campaign, 
an empty signifier that is used to unite together distinct and often conflicting 
social demands represents the universal desire for justice and equality. Thus, while 
some people criticized Obama for using empty rhetoric, Laclau’s theory tells us 
that political coalitions always have to unify themselves through the generation of 
empty terms that can serve as mirrors for diverse demands. 
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A vital difference then between Zizek and Laclau’s conception of the political 
concerns this notion of the impossible but necessary object. In the case of Laclau, 
political desire is caused by the use of a partial demand to represent a universal 
claim. For example, when workers fighting for higher wages turn their particular 
demand into a more general demand for equality and justice, they have moved 
from the level of the particular to that of the universal. Moreover, in this trans- 
formation, Laclau affirms the workers have raised a particular object into the 
dignity of a universal desire: 


I have attempted to show in On Populist Reason how the logic of hegemony and that 
of the Lacanian object a largely overlap and refer to a fundamental ontological 
relation in which “fullness” can only be touched through a radical investment in a 
partial object—which is not a partiality within the totality but a partiality which is 
the totality ... The most relevant point for our subject is that fullness—the Freudian 
Thing—is unachievable, it is only a retrospective illusion which is substituted by 
partial objects embodying that impossible totality. In Lacan’s words: sublimation 
consists in elevating an object to the dignity of the Thing. (651)° 


Since total social justice or equality is impossible, the desire for social fullness can 
never be actually attained, but this impossibility fuels a desire to always want more 
justice and equality. Furthermore, since no political movement can attain the total 
goal, any particular political demand can embody the impossible desire. In the 
case of Obama’s campaign, it is clear that many people voted for him because they 
hoped that he would change the world and move society toward the (impossible) 
goal of a just and equal society. 

In his critical response to Laclau, “Against the Populist Temptation,” Zizek is 
quick to reject this logic of the necessary but impossible object of political uni- 
versality, and the central mechanism he uses to critique this process is to claim 
that hegemony relies on a paranoid reification of an externalized object, which 
takes the place of a more fundamental social antagonism. Zizek’s classic example 
of this externalization of social conflict is the role of “the Jew” in anti-Semitism, 
who serves as the all-purpose hated other: “This is also why Fascism definitely is 
a populism: its figure of the Jew is the equivalential point of the series of (hetero- 
geneous, inconsistent even) threats experienced by individuals: Jew is simultaneously 
too intellectual, dirty, sexually voracious, too hard-working, financial exploiter” 
(556).’ According to Zizek’s logic, the anti-Semite experiences “the Jew” as the for- 
eign object that is blocking the attainment of social fullness, and thus, while 
Laclau, sees the object of necessary, but impossible social desire as a positive 
cause for progressive social action, Zizek posits the object as the ideological fan- 
tasy that supplements the dominant ideology through an obscene reification or 
fixation. Laclau responds to this criticism by differentiating between his and 
Zizek’s use of the object (a): 


As we see the reification/distortion/false consciousness model is radically incompati- 
ble with the hegemony/object a one: while the former presupposes the achievement of 
fullness through the reversion of the process of reification, the latter conceives of full- 
ness (the Thing) as unachievable because it is devoid of any content; and while the 
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former sees incarnation in the concrete as a distorted reification, the latter sees radical 
investment in an object as the only way in which a certain fullness is achievable. Zizek 
can maintain his reification/false consciousness approach only at the price of radically 
eradicating the logic of the object a from the field of political relations. (650) 


One way of summarizing this important difference between Laclau and Zizek is 
to stress how for Zizek, the object functions almost exclusively as a negative bond 
and fantasy construction that creates a false illusion of social closure, while for 
Laclau, the object positivizes the impossible void of social desire. However, we are 
still left with the tricky question of why Laclau himself stresses the role of a shared 
hated object as key to the political connection among diverse social demands. 
Furthermore, Laclau slips between seeing the impossible, necessary cause of social 
progress as an object and other times as an empty signifier, and for Lacan, the 
differentiation between the signifier and the object is crucial.* 

We can help to unravel this theoretical problem in Laclau’s work by looking at 
the Obama campaign and his use of the empty signifiers “hope” and “change” as 
impossible objects that were doubled by his positioning of himself as both inside 
and outside of the dominant order. Clearly, it was not enough for Obama to sim- 
ply invoke these empty signifiers, which function as empty mirror-objects when 
they are no longer linked to signifying chains and social links. In fact, we can posit 
that Obama himself became the commanding master signifier that united the 
diverse social demands and solidified an opposition with the hated Other, the 
Bush administration. 

As a master signifier and an object of idealization, Obama’s cult of personality 
was tied to the need to establish an ego ideal that unified the competing demands 
of his diverse constituents. We can understand this structure through the following 
reworking of Lacan’s discourse of the analyst (see Figure 9): 


(impossible, necessary object) a ———» $ (Subject) 
(knowledge, demand) $2 // $1 (Master singnifier) 


Figure 9 Modified Discourse of the Analyst 2 


In this structure, “Hope” and Change” represent empty mirror-objects that reflect 
the impossible, but necessary desire for social justice and equality. These objects, 
which cause political desire, are directed toward the subject and the Other, who 
are positioned to be outsiders or marginalized Others. Here, the subject and the 
social Other are shown to be barred from the social order, and this outsider status 
is then used to connect together the distinct social demands of the different polit- 
ical groups. According to Laclau, this system can only work if a political power 
uses representation to collectivize the outsiders and their diverse demands and 
connects their desire to the impossible objects. The leader then, in the position of 
the master signifier (S1), plays the role of holding the system together by naming 
the relation between the demands, the desires, and the outsiders. 

I would argue that the model described above defines Laclau’s conception of 
populism and Obama’s successful campaign structure, but this definition of how 
political hegemony works is still reliant on an idealized leader, which goes against 
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postmodern social movements and the discourse of the analyst. In fact, it was 
clear that after Obama’s election, people all over the world placed him in the 
idealized position of the one who knew how to save the world, and here we 
encounter a massive transference onto an ego ideal, which can function to block 
the continued mobilization of the social demands and the desire for social fullness.’ 
A better way then of understanding the Obama effect is to look at the discourse 
of the university (see Figure 10): 


(knowledge) S2_ ———» a (impossible object) 
(master signifier) $1 // $ (barred subject) 


Figure 10 Modified Discourse of the University 3 


According to Lacan, what dominates in society today is the placing of knowledge 
(S2) in the position of agency that is directed toward an impossible object (a) and 
supported by a hidden master (S1) in the form of an ego ideal. Lacan adds that 
what this master wants is for the system to keep going, and what is produced is the 
barring of the subject.'° If we now apply this structure to Obama, we see that by 
positioning himself in the ideal position of the one who knows what the empty 
signifiers mean, he was able to produce the object of political desire from within 
the symbolic realm of social knowledge and political demands." 

The next essential question is in what ways does Obama represent the safe- 
guarding of the system and the co-opting of postmodern social movements into 
the idealized discourse of the university.'!* On the one hand, part of the answer to 
this question relates to people’s need to idealize others and to find an ego ideal 
onto which they can project their own desires and demands, and in many ways, 
Obama’s campaign, intentionally or unintentionally, played into this idealizing 
discourse.'? On the other hand, what keeps the social and political system going is 
the way that knowledge is placed in the position of being already there. In other 
terms, the basic social constructions of the social, economic, and political systems 
are not questioned or challenged because they are accepted as already working 
and as being universal, inevitable, and neutral. 

It would then appear that Zizek is right when he claims that liberals just want 
to keep the underlying capitalism system functioning, and so they concentrate on 
the cultural issues of race and gender and ignore the role of class in shaping our 
lives. However, Zizek is wrong when he posits that we should simply ignore these 
cultural issues and concentrate on the economic, and the essential mistake that 
he makes is not to see Laclau’s point about the need for marginalized groups to 
collectivize their social demands around their outsider status. When groups 
organize around their own exclusion, they not only affirm their necessary but 
impossible desire for social fullness, but they also call into question the universality 
and neutrality of the system, while they fight against the use of outsiders as the 
political fetish blocking true social progress. Since Zizek rejects this positive 
emphasis on organizing around the barred subject and the barred Other, he 
obsessively returns to the negative bond, which in his theory represents the 
obscene supplement to the socio-symbolic order.'* Moreover, while his system 
produces a barred subject, it is in the form of the subject’s submission to the 
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abstract and universal realm of capitalism, and in this structure, although the 
subject is called into question, the Other, in the form of the capitalistic system, 
remains in full force: “This ‘abstraction’ [capital] [is] ... ‘real’ in the precise sense of 
determining the structure of material social processes: the fate of whole strata of 
population and sometimes of whole countries can be decided by the ‘solipsistic’ 
dance of Capital, which pursues its goal of profitability in a blessed indifference with 
regard to how its movement will affect social reality”(17). Zizek’s representation of 
Capital as the Real turns capitalism into a globalizing spectral presence that seems 
to be void of any human activity. It is as if some giant spirit or invisible monster is 
spreading throughout the world unleashing a headless, heedless death drive of inhu- 
man destruction.'> Like some type of science fiction creature, this Hegelian version 
of capital, removes concrete material relations from view; therefore, if Marx turned 
the spiritual Hegel upside down, Zizek turns Marx back into a spiritualized Hegel. 
As Laclau insists, Zizek’s universalized and abstract notion of capitalism not 
only makes it hard to imagine what kinds of political action could fight such an 
all-encompassing system, but his rhetoric also prevents us from seeing how capital- 
ism is itself a social construct made out of human relationships and powered by 
individual decisions within a social network. Just as the late Lacan insists that the 
Symbolic Other does not exist, we can affirm that capitalism does not exist, and 
instead what we have is a complex web of different social networks. What then does 
need to be understood by academic theory and political activists is the way specific 
social relationships shape our social reality because if we continue to represent 
capitalism as an all-encompassing machine or death drive, resistance is futile. 


The Return of the Politics of Emotion 


While Laclau does offer an effective model of social movements, he still relies on a 
system that idealizes the leader and debases a chosen object. Furthermore, as Laclau 
himself posits, his model of populism is in reality a general model of how political 
movements function, and in this sense, his theory of hegemony can be used for both 
progressive and conservative political agendas.'* Likewise, Zizek’s model seems to 
offer no political alternative because it sticks to an “all or nothing” battle against a 
universalized system (capitalism). Furthermore, in looking at Laclau’s model of 
political organization, I pointed out how he relies on the confusion between the 
object (a) and the signifier, and this inability to distinguish these two key Lacanian 
concepts reflects the way politicians like Obama rely on a discourse of idealization 
in order to unify the different social demands of their diverse constituents.’ 
Laclau himself points out in his reading of Freud’s Group Psychology and the 
Ego that the idealization of the leader occurs when the people replace their own 
ego ideals with the ego ideal of their leader (On Populist Reason, 55). One of the 
results of this process is not only do people recapture their own lost self-idealization 
(narcissism), but they place the leader in the position beyond any level of criticism 
(55). To formalize this structure, Laclau follows Freud in stating that “the object 
has been put in the place of the ego ideal” (55). In fact, it is this same structure of 
combining the object and ego ideal, in the form of an empty signifier, that defines 
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the political process of hegemony for Laclau, and thus, Laclau’s theory of politics 
and populism are theories of political idealization."® 

One of the central risks that Laclau’s model presents can be shown in the 
effects of the idealization of Obama. Not only does this idealizing strategy run the 
risk of raising expectations too high, but it also clouds every issue by concentrating 
on an isolated individual who is seen as the prime mover of social change. 
Therefore, instead of focusing on the way distinct social movements worked 
together to get Obama elected, we are constantly focusing our attention on what 
this great individual will do to solve our problems. For example, when I have 
pointed out to people that many of his policies he presented during the election 
were not progressive, people either dismissed my analysis because these criticisms 
de-idealized their object, or they argued that people have to lie in order to get 
elected, and so we cannot really take at face value his specific policies and stances. 

Even more troubling than this cynical affirmation that all politicians have to lie 
is the fact that when I asked very educated, politically involved people which of 
Obama’s policies they did endorse, they were almost all uniformly ignorant of 
what he was actually proposing. In other words, they were so taken by his (empty) 
rhetoric, they refused to look into what he stood for even though all of his poli- 
cies were explicitly stated on his extensive Web site. On the one hand, we can 
blame this ignorance on the media’s focus on his personality and identity, yet, I 
would argue that even progressive people who are highly critical of the media 
could not give up their emotion-based Imaginary relationship to his candidacy. In 
fact, Laclau and Zizek both rely on a politics of affect to cement their systems, and 
by looking at Zizek’s response to Obama’s campaign, we can see how there is an 
underlying identity between Zizek and Laclau’s politics. 

In his article, “Use Your Illusions,” Zizek begins by critiquing the “typical leftist” 
who rejects Obama’s possible election as just a minor change in the American 
system, and instead of endorsing this position, Zizek surprisingly turns to a politics 
of affect to celebrate the Obama victory: 


There is nonetheless something deeply wrong with this reaction—a key dimension 
is missing from it. Obama’s victory is not just another shift in the eternal parliamen- 
tary struggle for a majority, with all the pragmatic calculations and manipulations that 
involves. It is a sign of something more. This is why an American friend of mine, a 
hardened leftist with no illusions, cried when the news came of Obama’s victory. 
Whatever our doubts, for that moment each of us was free and participating in the 
universal freedom of humanity. (online) 


At first glance, this concentration on the emotions of one of his “hardened leftist” 
friends seems like a very non-Zizekian moment, but we shall see that his latest 
works return to this affective order of politics.’? In the case of his support for 
Obama, we find out that what he really is supporting is the “enthusiasm” that 
Obama’s campaign has brought: 


The reason Obama’s victory generated such enthusiasm is not only that, against all 
odds, it really happened: it demonstrated the possibility of such a thing happening. 
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The same goes for all great historical ruptures— think of the fall of the Berlin Wall. 
Although we all knew about the rotten inefficiency of the Communist regimes, we 
didn’t really believe that they would disintegrate—like Kissinger, we were all victims 
of cynical pragmatism. Obama’s victory was clearly predictable for at least two weeks 
before the election, but it was still experienced as a surprise. 


This response to Obama’s elections reveals that at the foundation of Zizek’s politics 
is an irrational investment in a “surprise” that counters his own elaboration of 
Hegelian fatalism and cynical distance. To be precise, the only political act he can 
imagine is one that breaks free from the globalized, predetermined structure of 
capitalism and the death drive. This radical break has no rational foundation and 
relies on a purely affective political mode derived from his repression of how 
already existing social movements actually function.”° The discourse of hope 
and enthusiasm is, thus, in reality an automodern backlash discourse against the 
difficult task of forming and maintaining complicated political coalitions. 

Like the progressive friends I mentioned above whose enthusiasm for Obama 
was not matched by any knowledge of his actual policies, Zizek’s endorsement of 
Obama’s politics is also a highly anti-intellectual, intellectual reaction. For example, 
in his turn to Kant in order to posit the historical significance of Obama’s political 
moment, philosophical knowledge is used to stress an irrational and affective 
model of social change: 


Obama’s victory is a sign of history in the triple Kantian sense of signum remem- 
orativum, demonstrativum, prognosticum. A sign in which the memory of the long 
past of slavery and the struggle for its abolition reverberates; an event which now 
demonstrates a change; a hope for future achievements. The scepticism displayed 
behind closed doors even by many worried progressives—what if, in the privacy 
of the voting booth, the publicly disavowed racism will re-emerge?— was proved 
wrong. 


Perhaps the use of Latin and the reference to Kant hide the fact that Zizek here 
repeats the empty signifiers of “hope” and “change” in order to endorse the type 
of empty emotional rhetoric that his usual criticism of everything postmodern 
rejects. 

While it would be wrong to simply dismiss the historical significance of 
America electing an African-America man as president, it is unclear how this 
event changes America’s racist past and present. Furthermore, for someone like 
Zizek, who constantly mocks the attention postmodern multiculturalists give to 
questions of race and racism, it is strange to find such a simple reading of 
America’s racial history. It appears that the only way Zizek can escape the all- 
encompassing reach of the death drive and global capitalism is to perform a 
totally irrational commitment to an unpredictable investment in change and 
hope. In returning to Kant, Zizek posits that the Obama election is similar to 
other great moments in history where change was suddenly made possible: 


In The Contest of Faculties, Kant asked a simple but difficult question: is there true 
progress in history? (He meant ethical progress, not just material development.) 
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He concluded that progress cannot be proven, but we can discern signs which indicate 
that progress is possible. The French Revolution was such a sign, pointing towards 
the possibility of freedom: the previously unthinkable happened, a whole people 
fearlessly asserted their freedom and equality. For Kant, even more important than 
the—often bloody—reality of what went on on the streets of Paris was the enthusiasm 
that the events in France gave rise to in the eyes of sympathetic observers all around 
Europe and in places as far away as Haiti, where it triggered another world-historical 
event: the first revolt by black slaves. 


According to this logic, what makes a political act effective is the enthusiasm that 
it produces in an external audience. Once again, in this turn to a politics of emotion, 
reason is subsumed to the idealization of the Other. 

In a final gesture toward the politics of hope, Zizek posits that Obama’s elec- 
tion victory may do nothing, but it still must be considered as a sign of freedom 
and change: 


Nothing was decided with Obama’s victory, but it widens our freedom and thereby 
the scope of our decisions. No matter what happens, it will remain a sign of hope in 
our otherwise dark times, a sign that the last word does not belong to realistic 
cynics, from the left or the right. 


This call to overcome cynicism and recognize a sign of hope does not deal with 
any specifics of Obama’s program or the way he got himself elected; instead, the 
ultimate critic of contemporary social movements implores us to take a leap and 
believe in the enthusiasm of the Other. 

As I have argued throughout this book, this move from social reason to indi- 
vidual affect represents a key aspect marking the transition from postmodern 
social mediation to the automodern celebration of the autonomous subject. 
While Zizek usually uses negative examples of obscene rituals to account for this 
antisocial emphasis on emotional bonding, in his analysis of Obama’s election 
victory, he turns to the emotions of hope and enthusiasm to rationalize a leap of 
political faith, and it is in this politics of emotion that he rejoins Laclau’s latest 
work. For example, in On Populist Reason, Laclau posits that a key aspect to the 
political act of hegemony is the role played by emotion: “It is clear, however, that 
if an entity becomes an object of investment—as in being in love, or in hatred— 
the investment belongs necessarily to the order of affect” (110). Not only does 
affect become central to forming political coalitions, but Laclau adds that affect is 
essential to any act of signification (111). 

My goal here is not to totally discount the role of affect in politics and political 
organizations; rather, I want to reveal the dangers in this new turn to focus pri- 
marily on emotions in academic and political circles. For instance, by stressing 
unsatisfied demands, empty signifiers, impossible objects, and affective bonds, 
Laclau transforms politics into an irrational realm of hope, change, desire, and 
idealization, and this automodern concentration on the politics of emotion 
undermines the need to concentrate on particular policies, social relations, and 
the complex network of interacting social systems. Moreover, Laclau reveals that 
at the heart of his theory of political organization rests an irrational investment in 
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a totality that never really existed. In fact, in On Populist Reason, he returns to 
Lacan’s notion of the object (a) and the primordial Thing to posit that the desire 
for social fullness is based on the primal fullness of the child/mother dyad 
(114-15). However, instead of seeing that our sense of fullness is always based 
on an Imaginary illusion and identification, Laclau, like Zizek, ties this sense of 
completeness to the Real, which resists all later symbolization and persists in the 
form of partial objects: “The aspiration to the wholeness or fullness does not, 
however, simply disappear; it is transferred to partial object which are objects 
of the drive. In political terms, that is exactly what I have called a hegemonic 
relation; a certain particularity which assumes the role of an impossible univer- 
sality” (115). Laclau’s entire model of the political therefore rests on a bad 
reading of Lacan, and this not only is a theoretical mistake, but it reflects on a 
central political deadlock. For Lacan, the demand for Imaginary fullness is an 
impossible, obsessional demand that can never be satisfied and will always result 
in a displacement of the object of desire and the production of a vicious loop 
between the unsatisfied demand and the impossible object. Furthermore, sup- 
porting this obsessional economy, we find the idealization of the Other in the 
form of the ego ideal, and this form of Symbolic alienation is matched by the 
Imaginary alienation of the subject who identifies with the ideal full object of 
narcissistic perfection.' For instance, in the idealization of Obama as the great 
solution to our problems, we not only place him in the position of being the ego 
ideal, but our idealization of him helps us to re-activate our desire for our own 
ideal fulfillment and narcissistic closure. 

While Laclau posits that, “Affect (that is enjoyment) is the very essence of 
investment” (115), I have been arguing that the politics of enjoyment and affect 
represent a regression from the postmodern investment in social construction to an 
automodern discourse of idealization, privatized emotions, and empty rhetoric.” 
Of course, it may seem that I am simply raining on everyone’s political parade, but 
what I want to argue in the next section is the only way we can resolve our most 
pressing political and social problems is if we return to a postmodern logic of 
constructed knowledge and progressive social movements. In this structure, we 
have to transform unsatisfied demands into social bonds by separating Symbolic 
relations from Imaginary idealizations and identifications. 


Digital Democracy and the Future of Social Change 


To articulate how we can change our political systems by placing social knowledge 
in the position of truth, I will now turn to a model of digital democracy that could 
work to transform our social, economic, and political networks. While I will 
concentrate on the American political system, my argument has implications for 
most existing political orders; moreover, this turn to new media helps us to move 
outside of the theoretical deadlock that I have located in the Zizek-Laclau 
debate. My main argument is that due to advances in new media, we now have 
the ability to hold a transformative type of political campaign, which would be 
without political parties, political donations, political debates, and political 
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commercials.”? This change is possible because we can circulate on the Web con- 
crete policies, positions, social knowledge, and Symbolic relations without los- 
ing ourselves in a sea of Imaginary idealization and rivalries. In fact, during the 
2008 U.S. presidential campaign, the leading candidates all had Web sites full of 
information, and although most people did not read these sites to see where the 
candidates stood on important issues, the information was out there.** The 
challenge then for automodern politics is how to get people to use the Web as a 
vital source for social knowledge. 

New media technologies then offer the possibility for a real democratic 
change in our political systems, and the key to this transformation is the fact 
that people are relying increasingly on the Internet to gain information, and 
fewer people are watching television as their primary source for news and enter- 
tainment.”° The reason this shift from television to new media is so vital is that the 
use of television commercials for state and national political campaigns is the 
biggest cause for politicians feeling they must raise millions of dollars to run for 
office, and because these politicians need so much money, they become 
beholden to the powerful interests supporting their campaigns. In short, our 
current system of campaign finance is really legal bribery, and the rise of new 
media allows us to shape a world where campaigns are virtually free.*° Also, the 
model of digital democracy articulated here helps to solve many of our major 
political problems, while it functions to restore the public’s faith in the U.S. elec- 
toral system. To flesh out how a new model of digital democracy could transform 
this system from below, I will first present the major problems facing the current 
U.S. system, then I will discuss why other alternatives are counterproductive, and 
finally I will offer a model of new media digital democracy that moves beyond 
the models of political organization that I have located in Laclau’s and Zizek’s 
work and Obama’s campaign. 


The Problem 


To illustrate the impasse of the current U.S. political system, we can examine the 
issue of healthcare. As many have argued, the central reason why the U.S. health- 
care system is so ineffective and costly is that it is run by a mixture of for-profit 
insurance companies, competitive pharmaceutical concerns, governmental pro- 
grams, private health providers, and other commercial interests.?” These diverse 
groups drive up the costs of all aspects of the healthcare system, and they also 
provide barriers for people seeking insurance and medial care.?® As most 
European and many Asian countries have shown, a single-payer system radically 
reduces costs and provides better services for more people. So why do American 
state and national politicians block the move to a new system? The central reason 
is that politicians get so much financial support from the corporate interests that 
control the U.S. healthcare system that the politicians do not want to bite the hand 
that feeds them.” 

If politicians could actually base their votes and legislation on what they actually 
thought was best for their constituents, a change in healthcare would be obvious. 
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After all, a central reason why the United States can no longer compete globally in 
many industries, like the automobile business, is that the cost of providing health- 
care to American workers drives up the prices for the products so high that an 
unfair advantage is given to the foreign businesses who have national healthcare 
systems and do not have to add the cost of healthcare to the price of their products.*° 
If politicians didn’t have to worry about offending the highly profitable insurance 
and pharmaceutical industries, the United States could make more of its products 
competitive in the global economy.*! 

This blocking of important legislation by powerful lobbyists and campaign 
contributors can also be seen in the United States’s failure to protect consumers 
against unhealthy products and the inability of the government to regulate mortgages, 
stocks, financial industries, airlines, and a whole host of other industries that need 
government oversight.” Likewise, the inability to fight global warming and to 
lower the dependence on oil can also be traced to the way campaigns are financed 
in the United States. To be precise, under the U.S. system of legal bribery, the 
government goes to the highest bidder, and everyone else suffers.*? 

It is also important to stress that the American campaign system requires 
national and state candidates to rely on political parties in order to help finance 
and run their expensive campaigns, and one of the results of this system is that 
politicians become beholden to their political parties. Since politicians have to 
receive support from national parties, there is a strong tendency for public officials 
to vote solely along party lines and not on the merits of specific issues. From this 
perspective, the two-party system turns public officials into nonthinking party 
loyalists.** While some progressive groups have argued that the way to fix this system 
is to have the public finance campaigns, this solution is not only counterproduc- 
tive, but it is also probably unconstitutional.** What people do not know is that in 
the Supreme Court’s Buckley v. Valeo ruling, it was declared unconstitutional to 
regulate how much an individual spends on his or her own campaign.*° In fact, 
the court ruled that money is a form of speech, and so to regulate the money 
spent on a campaign would be the same as regulating what someone could say 
during campaigning. This ruling means that we can never stop a wealthy individ- 
ual from trying to buy an election and that almost all forms of campaign finance 
regulation are illegal. Moreover, besides the question of legality, most efforts of 
campaign finance ask taxpayers to foot the bill for expensive campaigns, and 
therefore these reforms do nothing to stop the cost of running for office, and in 
effect, they just shift the burden onto the general public. What these reforms fail 
to consider is the reason why elections are so expensive, and they do not offer an 
alternative model of campaigning. 


The Digital Revolution 


Right now, people who are eligible can run for office and conduct an effective 
campaign without leaving their room or spending any money. Furthermore, the 
Internet gives us the ability to hold highly informative campaigns without the 
need for relying on personal wealth or special interests.*” By using the option of 
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write-in candidates, it is possible for someone to run for a political office outside 
of our party system, and by simply organizing an online campaign, a candidate 
can avoid the entire political system as it is currently structured. Moreover, I will 
show below why this new digital democracy system is not only better, but why it 
is highly likely to be the new system. 

As mentioned above, most national and state campaigns have to raise so much 
money because they think they need to buy television time to air their commercials, 
and in turn, this need for high levels of campaign funds requires politicians to 
seek out support from powerful special interests. However, studies have shown 
that a decreasing number of people are now watching television, and the ones who 
do watch are often using technologies like Tivo to eliminate the commercials.** 
Furthermore, commercials often provide a very superficial and manipulative mes- 
sage, and citizens are becoming wary of this type of information. In fact, people 
are turning increasingly to the Web to get their political news, and this new source 
of media can provide much more detailed information.* In short, the power of 
providing campaign information and campaign videos on the Web cannot be 
underestimated, and not only does this information now become virtually free 
and widely available, but it can reach a level of previously unachievable specificity 
and interactivity. Moreover, the information can be presented in multiple media 
through podcasts, videos, games, blogs, and Web-based essays, and since indi- 
viduals can now create their own content on the Web, individual citizens can 
become more involved in the campaign process.” 

This democratizing of the American political system through new media is 
required because a growing number of people no longer believe in the two-party 
system. Also, many citizens are tired of superficial debates and media coverage; 
people want to be able to feel that they are part of the process, and they do not 
want to meet their future leaders through thirty-second commercials or sound 
bites. In short, citizens desire free, open, and informative elections, and a new 
media campaign would not just be about important issues, but it would also center 
attention on how issues are presented and distributed. Ultimately, politicians need 
to see how the information revolution requires a revolution in political institu- 
tions, and while in the future, it is possible that this digital revolution will result 
in the development of a digital voting system that will allow all Americans to vote 
on all major issues from the comfort of their homes or their public libraries, for 
now, the focus should be on showing the power of the Web to reshape our campaign 
system. 

Of course, some people may complain that if online independent campaigns 
actually take off, they will take votes away from other candidates. The response to 
this question is that although there are clear differences between the two major 
political parties, the campaign system itself prevents real change and progress, and 
there is no reason why we need to constantly choose between the lesser of two 
evils.*' Since almost all of the major candidates are beholden to special interests, 
they will be unable to make any needed changes in our healthcare system and 
political finance system. In fact, these candidates are all on record supporting poli- 
cies that will only cause more problems. Even Obama’s seemingly progressive 
agenda is in reality a reinforcement of the status quo, and the main reason why he 
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was seen as a strong alternative during the campaign was that most people did not 
look into his actual policies and alliances. If people had analyzed his policies on 
his Web site, they would have found out that he supported a large increase in 
military spending, a costly and ineffective solution to the healthcare problem, a 
conservative endorsement of using public money for religious initiatives, and 
many more status quo policies. Furthermore, an examination of his donors 
posted on various Web sites showed that his biggest campaign supporters were the 
financial industries, universities, and technology corporations.” 

It should have then come as no surprise to people that Obama supported the 
2008 bailout of the American banks, which was clearly a governmental handout 
to the biggest campaign donors for both parties. It should have also not been a 
surprise that Obama picked many conservative and moderate people for his new 
administration, and yet, many people were surprised because their understanding 
of his politics was almost completely based on emotion and devoid of knowledge. 
People wanted hope and change, and they got some hope and some change, but 
the central system remained the same. 


Direct Digital Democracy 


The form of new media politics that I am calling for here represents a revitalization 
of the participatory U.S. democracy and is centered on the idea that top-down, 
bureaucratic political organizations are becoming a thing of the past. People now 
want to be involved in the system, and they do not want to be subjected to a 
purely one-way conversation where politicians talk at citizens. As so many recent 
social movements have shown, people need a sense that they can change the social 
and political systems, and online participatory forums and campaigns offer a 
method for bringing together people with diverse interests and backgrounds. In 
this type of bottom-up social organization, technology offers a space for the 
building of coalitions and the representation of diverse interests. In other words, 
digital democracy relies on contingent associations and not static identities and 
identifications.“ 

By participating in a growing network of concerned citizens, people begin to 
see that policies and programs are what matter, and they begin to resent the 
superficial politics of personality and predetermined ideology. Furthermore, 
what is being advocated here is not a revolutionary or utopian movement; 
rather, as a pragmatic model of secular humanism and social constructivism, 
participatory digital democracy does not need to rely on a totalizing view of his- 
tory or a reductive Marxist or conservative ideology. Instead, through personal 
and collection activism, people learn that they can make and change history, 
and there are no hidden forces controlling our destiny. However, it is still 
important to stress that people can only transform the present by relying on 
accurate knowledge of the complex systems that shape our social worlds. In fact, 
what new media sites like Wikipedia show us is that there is a power in numbers 
and that ordinary people can work together to come to a consensus that builds 
knowledge and understanding together. 
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Secular humanism thus conflicts with both religious ideology and Marxist 
philosophy because its central argument is that people, and not some outside 
historical force, make history. History is thus socially constructed and is relative 
to its particular context and location, and this theory works to support the key 
aspects of postmodern theories and social movements. Yet, as I have argued 
throughout this book, this vital understanding of postmodernism has been blocked 
by the stress on individual freedom and aesthetic appropriation in automodern 
culture. I have therefore concentrated on separating the important political 
dimensions of postmodernity off from the more reactionary and defensive 
aspects of automodern culture and academic theory. 

This opposition between postmodern secular humanism and automodern 
libertarianism is essential if we want to move political discussions away from 
superficial issues and toward concrete policies and objectives. In fact, a major 
argument of this book has been that the contemporary intellectuals tend to buy 
into the idea that politics should be centered on emotion, identification, identity, 
and empathy. In contrast to this view, I have argued for a combination of modern 
reason and postmodern relativism as a way of stressing social policies and 
processes over irrational affects. However, I have also posited that we need to 
recognize and confront the use of emotions and unconscious psychological 
mechanisms in all political and social structures. Importantly, psychoanalysis 
teaches us that the recognition of unconscious affects does not mean that we 
should simply liberate them and act on them; rather, we need to confront our 
unconscious investments in order to make rational choices. 

While it may seem that the type of politics being represented here is void of any 
stable values, it is important that what connects digital democracy to secular 
humanism and postmodern social movements is a shared emphasis on trans- 
parency, due process, justice, fairness, involvement, and equal opportunity. What 
political activists and academic theorists then need to promote is individual 
involvement in social processes that lead to more open and fair systems. These val- 
ues require a stance against any form of discrimination, which would block the 
ability of people to participate in the system; however, to have an inclusive social 
movement, it is necessary to move away from a concentration on particular group 
identities, and it also vital to stress that this new mode of politics must focus on 
Symbolic policies and not Imaginary relations. 

The Web could enable this move away from the politics of personality because 
so much of online communication occurs without visual markers of identity. 
For example, anonymous online chat discussions allow for an open mode of 
communication that removes individual identity traits from immediate recognition. 
While this freedom from normal modes of interaction does pose many risks, it 
also helps to usher in a new mode of social interaction. Yet, it is important to not 
rush into the idea that new media places us in a postracial or postsexist world. In 
fact, some aspects of digital communication threaten to deny real differences and 
discriminations that still exist in social and political environments; however, people 
who are concerned about social prejudices can use the Internet to transcend their 
local communities and to communicate with people they might never encounter 
if they stayed in their own isolated spaces.** Online forums also help people to 
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address sensitive issues in a relatively safe environment, and this airing of views 
and differences is necessary to keep people involved and not have them feel 
alienated.*” Moreover, in using new media to build a digital democracy movement, 
we can fight the biggest emotional problem of the American political system, which 
is the growing combination of alienation, passivity, and apathy. Since many peo- 
ple feel that they do not have a role in changing their social world, they have cho- 
sen to drop out of the political system; however, a new media campaign can work 
to draw isolated individuals into a social network. Thus, politics can be a source 
for involvement instead of a place of disconnection. 

This need for overcoming apathy is so important because much of our world 
seems to be inevitable and uncontrollable, and part of this fatalistic attitude can 
be derived from the way politicians and academic writers represent globalization 
and new media as being natural, neutral, and universal. In other words, instead of 
stressing how people have made the technologies powering the World Wide Web 
and how U.S. economic systems involve people negotiating together, technology 
and the free market are presented as being abstract systems that lead down a path 
of inevitable progress or regress, and it is this inevitability that can lead to a sense of 
alienation and apathy. To counter this globalizing version of new media, academic 
theorists need to show how people working and thinking together can make and 
change things, and therefore nothing is inevitable or predetermined. 

While some aspects of this new type of digital democracy are already being 
tried, a close look at the 2008 presidential campaign reveals the limitations of the 
current use of new media in politics. For instance, Obama did a good job at using 
the Web to raise money from millions of small donors, but he still relied on the 
Democratic Party and large corporate donations to fund his campaign. Moreover, 
although he invigorated many people by organizing a large grassroots effort, he 
also relied on the traditional campaign strategy of spending an excessive amount 
of money on short, superficial television advertisements.** Also, it is true that he 
developed a very comprehensive Web presence and that most of his concrete 
policy choices were available for the general public to view and discuss, yet he 
rarely mentioned his site and its content during his campaign speeches, and he 
was therefore open to the criticism that he did not present any details or specifics. 
In other words, because he did not drive people to his site, many citizens relied on 
the mainstream media to interpret his campaign, and the dominant message 
presented by the media was that he was all about hope and rhetoric with very 
little substance. The real truth of the matter is the media and the voters ignored 
his substance and concentrated on the most superficial and simple aspects of his 
discourse. 

Obama’s campaign did point to the future of a new political coalition by bring- 
ing together intellectuals and a diverse group of social activists, and like other 
online communities, many of these groups supporting Obama were not part of an 
established system or organization. This type of coalition building across race and 
gender lines provides a glimpse into the possible future of a less divisive political 
environment; however, due to the fact that Obama’s campaign was centered on 
commercials about Obama, and he remained tied to the party system and corporate 
financing of his campaign, most of his broader appeal was undermined. Also, his 
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reliance on using new media for old politics resulted in watered-down policy 
initiatives that only slightly modified the status quo. For example, his stance on 
healthcare would do virtually nothing to bring down costs and rein in the highly 
profitable medical-pharmaceutical complex. In fact, by not pushing for a single- 
payer system, he was only advocating to force companies and the government to 
pay for the uninsured. 

Obama’s failed healthcare policy was matched by Hillary Clinton’s equally 
weak plan, and the failure of both of these Democratic candidates to deliver on 
what they saw as a major issue shows how deeply the Democratic Party is tied to 
the status quo. In fact, if you look at all of their major policies plans detailed on 
their Web sites, Obama and Clinton were fairly conservative and offered only 
limited hope. For instance, both candidates wanted to raise defense spending, and 
neither had an aggressive plan to tie trade agreements to environmental and 
human rights standards. Also, both candidates tended to echo the conservative 
demonization of government and taxation, and both candidates also wrapped 
themselves in a conservative rhetoric of family, religion, and patriotism.” 

Change can only occur therefore by changing the campaign system and the 
obsession candidates have in pleasing their corporate and party masters. It is also 
vital to stress that since so much of our problems are now global in nature, we 
need a political system that is open to international influence and exchange, and the 
global nature of the Web can help to render our politics more transparent and open 
to the world around us. For example, by allowing people from around the world to 
participate in online discussion groups about particular campaigns, American 
politicians and citizens can be pushed to take on a more global perspective. In turn, 
this type of new media globalism could undermine some of the more nationalistic 
and aggressive policies of American politicians. 

What I have argued for here is a politics of the Symbolic that would replace the 
politics of the Imaginary that we have located in Zizek and Laclau’s work and 
Obama’s campaign. This transition means that new media politics needs to con- 
centrate on knowledge, social networks, democratic participation and not on 
images, personalities, emotions, identification, and identities. Like Wikipedia, we 
need an open system where ideas are exchanged and consensus is constantly being 
built and revised. In this type of decentralized organization, the barriers to entry 
are low, and individual contributions are positioned to shape a shared discourse. 
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Notes 


Chapter 1 


. Anthony Giddens, Ulrich Beck, and Zygmunt Bauman are some of the leading 


thinkers who have pushed the idea that we are now living in an extended version of 
modernity. 


. In The Transparency of Evil, Baudrillard posits that we are now in a cultural period 


where everything is a business, everything is political, everything is sexual, and everything 
is aesthetic. In other words, the separate modern realms of capitalism, science, art, and 
democracy have been integrated. 


. Fot a critique of Jameson’s position, see chapter 3 of the present work 
. While many college courses teach about the importance of cultural diversity and the 


representation of diverse social groups, they rarely tie these aesthetic concerns to the 
histories of particular social movements that fought for the rights protecting these 
groups. 


. See the chapters on Henry Jenkins, Frederic Jameson, and Slavoj Zizek for an extended 


analysis of the roles played by contemporary academics in the automodern backlash. 


. In the case of developing nations, the backlash against the postmodern welfare state is 


usually orchestrated by outside forces such as the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, which often tie funding to economic deregulation, privatization, and 
the reduction of social programs. 


. Much of this book was written before the economic meltdown of 2008 and the elec- 


tion of Barack Obama. While these two events may look like the end of the political 
order I am describing, I argue that what most social and political commentators are 
missing is the dominance of a new libertarian consensus. 


. Although the financial crisis of 2008 would make it seem that we have turned a corner 


and people now want state regulation and welfare policies, we can also see that even 
someone like Barack Obama ties government programs to the need to cut taxes. In fact, 
the governmental bailout of 2008 was directed to helping the most powerful and over- 
compensated industry in the world instead of providing support for the millions of 
people who were losing their homes and jobs. It is also necessary to point out that these 
financial institutions positioned themselves rhetorically to be victims of a global crisis 
caused by mortgage loans made to undeserving poor people. 


. The debates over immigration in America and the rest of the world show how an 


underlying reversed racism is always ready to emerge in displaced ways. 

Students often report to me that what they like about anonymous Web discussion sites is 
that one becomes free from being oppressed by the constraints of political correctness. 
In the state of California, the Republican Party has become a single-issue party, which 
fights against any form of new taxes. Likewise, there are entire radio shows centered on 
fighting taxes and any governmental spending. 
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NOTES 


While the 2008 financial crisis may reverse the general movement against any form of 
government intervention, it is important to see how even Obama harps on cutting pro- 
grams and controlling government. 

For the past several years, I have been surveying my students and asking them on what 
they think our taxes are spent, and the most common answers are on the military and 
welfare. 

In the final chapter of this work, I discuss how new media can transform the American 
political system. 

For many critics of higher education on the Left and the Right, postmodernism just 
means moral relativism and cultural confusion. 

Yet, what can be shown through an analysis of the representation of modernity and 
postmodernity in various fields of study is that the intellectual narrative does not help 
us to account for the major modes of subjectivity and culture experienced in auto- 
modernity. 

This critique of new media technologies in higher education is at the center of my 
book Integrating Hypertextual Subjects. 

I have found that many students reject this type of argument because they believe 
that science is neutral and objective and not subject to cultural and historical influ- 
ences. Students, and many academics, also tend to confuse social constructivism 
with subjectivism. 

A central reason why students do not feel that their sense of self is being undermined 
by postmodern society is that the self is a psychological and virtual entity that is not 
strictly determined by social forces. 

For a detailed summary of Lacan’s theory of the mirror stage, see Chapter 3 of my 
Between Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. 

It is important to stress that the technologies I am discussing here are mostly available 
to a certain economic class, and thus any claims of universality have to be questioned. 
A major problem with my analysis is that it tends to hide the real economic divisions 
in culture that prevents many young people from having access to the same technolo- 
gies. However, I still feel that the technologies I will be discussing are used by a major- 
ity of students who end up going to college. 

My analysis of new media products and technologies is extended in Chapter 2 of the 
present work. 

Putman’s Bowling Alone documents the many ways that people have moved away from 
civic society and social relationships in contemporary society. 

Lacan’s early work on the imaginary is crucial to this understanding of virtual subjec- 
tivity. Unfortunately, post-Lacanians like Slavoj Zizek have tended to repress this imag- 
inary dimension. 

Behind this discussion of the privatization of the public realm through technology is 
an acknowledgment of the political movement to undermine the public realm and the 
welfare state. 

The book Cyberselfish helps to outline some of the negative effects of the new media 
libertarian ethos. 

David Brook’s Bobo’s in Paradise argues that contemporary individuals combine 
together bohemian values with bourgeois practices, and in this context, consumerism 
becomes tied to such things as showing one’s commitment to the environment and 
denying one’s own wealth. 

In Chapter 7 of the present work, I show why race still often matters in video games 
and other new media popular culture products. 

I am drawing here from Heidegger’s work on the enframing power of technology. 
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Johndan Johnson-Eloila’s Nostalgic Angels does a good job at articulating how new 
media technologies create the illusion of transparency through automation. 

For a critical analysis of social networking sites, see Joanne Kennen, “On Facebook, 
Relationships Are Real if They’re Virtual.” 

For an insightful analysis of how blogs affect traditional journalism, see Jonathan Dee 
“All the News That’s Fit to Print Out.” 

Christine Rosen “Bad Connects’ articulates this idea of new media creating echo 
chambers. 

For a critical analysis of iPods, see Michael Bull, “No Dead Air! The iPod and the Culture 
of Mobile Listening.” 

In fact, some studies equate the effect of using a cell phone while driving to driving 
under the influence of alcohol. 

One can consider Gilles Deleuze as the central philosopher of the auttomodern combi- 
nation of the human and the machine. 

I stress the unconscious nature of the retention of spatial and temporal concerns 
because students claim that they are not aware that they often have conversations 
about their locations in space and time. 

Zizek’s analysis of the elevator can be found in, “Human Rights and Its Discontents.” 
Jean Baudrillard work is the major source for explaining this reversal of the subject and 
the object in contemporary science. 

While it may be true that new game designers are trying to make the movements of the 
player a larger part of games, this movement is still highly restricted. 

For more on Zizek’s theory of interpassivity, see How to Read Lacan (23-25). 

For a historical perspective on the libertarian ethos, see Erich Fromm’s Escape from 
Freedom. 

Chapter 8 of this book discusses a new model of cultural studies and postmodern 
education that takes into account the antisocial tendencies of automodern culture. 

In 2008, the Obama campaign showed how new social networking technologies can be 
used to organize people on the ground. I discuss this use of new media in the final 
chapter. 

One place to look at possible projects for digital youth is the book MoveOn’s 50 Ways 
to Love Your Country. This text discusses ways new media technologies can be used to 
enact a wide variety of public action activities, including: letter writing campaigns, 
product boycotts, social petitions, election activism, voting drives, media criticism, 
political house parties, and community service projects. 


Chapter 2 


. To further understand the history and movement of cultural studies, see Jonathan 


Fiske’s Reading the Popular, Andrew Ross’ Strange Weather, and Stuart Hall’s, “Cultural 
Identity and Diaspora,” and Lawrence Grossberg’s “Identity and Cultural Studies: Is 
That All There Is?” 


. In my book Integrating Hypertextual Subjects, 1 provide a model for bringing together 


cultural, social, psychological, and technological concerns in the study of new media. 


. For an example of this linear, progressive model of seeing the development of new 


media, see Jay David Bolter’s Writing Space: The Computer, Hypertext, and the History 
of Writing; Kenneth Gergen’s, Saturated Self: Dilemmas of Identity in Contemporary 
Life; Richard Lahnam’s, Electronic Word; and George Landow’s, Hypertext: The 
Convergence of Contemporary Literary Theory and Technology. 
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NOTES 


I argue throughout this book that the literary period known as “modernism” actually 
relates to postmodern society and not to modern society. For instance, what Modernist 
writers, like Joyce, Faulkner, Elliot, and Woolf are known for are the use of multiple 
perspectives, the fragmentation of consciousness, and the intermixing of multiple cul- 
tural sources. 


. As we shall see in the next chapter, Frederic Jameson also tends to repress the impor- 


tance of postmodern social movements in order to highlight the role played by 
aesthetic and academic movements. 


. One of the great popularizes of this rhetoric of inevitable social and technological 


change through new media is Thomas Freidman, whose The World is Flat can be 
considered to be one of the central texts of automodernity. 


. My argument here is just as automodern politicians run against the government, con- 


temporary academics often promote a world that does not need the academy. This self- 
negating logic is key to the rhetoric and ideology of automodernity. 


. An early precursor to this antisocial model of cultural studies can be found in Michel 


de Certeau’s Practice of Everyday Life. 


. The automodern combination of modern spheres that were once separated represents 


a key aspect of Jameson’s and Baudrillard’s conceptions of postmodernity. 


. One of my central arguments here is that the new media theorists are using the term 


“social networking” to represent activities that are often antisocial in nature. 


. While Jenkins points to some of the negative social aspects of new media, he usually 


buries these critical remarks under a barrage of uncritical and anticritical representa- 
tions of popular culture. 

While many contemporary writers and theorists celebrate the multitasking abilities of 
contemporary subjects, there is a strong possibility that multitasking means primarily 
a bundling of partial attention. 

In many ways, new media practices borrow from older artistic techniques, and there is 
often a transformation of aesthetic devices into pragmatic tools. For instance many 
common features in word processing programs, like cut and copy functions, use 
devices that are often part of film editing. 

The automodern fragmentation of thought can be shown in Jenkins own tendency to 
write without transitions and logical connections. We see this same time of writing in 
PowerPoint presentations and text messaging. 

Some have argued that Slavoj Zizek’s books are just a series of collages and quick cuts 
similar to an MTV video. 

While I borrow the term “cognitive mapping” from Frederic Jameson, I argue in the 
next chapter that Jameson’s work is highly fragmented and lacks its own stable 
cognitive map. 

Since so much of new media production involves a simple copying and pasting of 
older representations, there is often a suspension of the critical analysis of the lifted 
material. 

This four-part diagram represents my reworking of Lacan’s Schema L. For more on this 
structure see, my Between Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. 

Throughout this book, I rethink Marx’s conception of history by tying his theories to 
the tradition of secular humanism and the postmodern concentration on the social 
construction of human reality. This theory brings together notions of human agency 
with an acute awareness of how we are always working within social environments that 
are already structured and symbolized. 

For the debate over how we define social interaction in the age of new media, see 
Theda Skocpol and Morris Fiorina, “Making Sense of the Civic Engagement Debate.” 
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Once again, Jenkins’ descriptions of the global echo Marx’s theory of how capitalism 
undermines every stable tradition and border. 

By tying nationalism to premodern society, I am going against the common academic 
argument that the concepts of nations and nationalism were born with modernity. The 
main reason why I feel that nationalism has to be tied to the premodern is that we 
need to affirm the conflict between modern decentralization (globalization) and the 
fundamental return to a centralized authority (nationalism). 

It is important to differentiate here between the social struggle for minority rights and 
the affirmation of a particular cultural identity. This latter category often represents a 
blending of traditional, premodern cultural identity with an automodern sense of a freely 
chosen self-image. 

In my book Integrating Hypertextual Subjects, 1 describe how many new media initia- 
tives in higher education often function to deskill professionals and to get faculty 
members to give up any of their intellectual property under the guise of participating 
in open networks. 

The stress on access over institutional inequalities can be seen throughout the national 
political debate on higher education. It has been my experience that politicians on both 
sides of the political spectrum only talk about access and affordability, and they never 
discuss the quality of education or the inability of these institutions to teach more stu- 
dents. One of the results of this political discourse is that more students are going to 
college, but there are fewer teachers to teach them. 

It is vital to stress here that Jenkins’ conception of poaching and popular culture comes 
from de Certeau’s model of cultural appropriation. 

Strong examples of this shift in cultural studies can be seen in the works of Jonathan 
Fiske, Stuart Hall, Lawrence Grossberg, and many other theorists and practitioners of 
cultural studies. 

This same stress on individual identity over group identity is a common argument of 
conservative backlash writers, pundits, and critics. See Dinesh D’Souza, David 
Horowitz, Rush Limbaugh, Bill O’Reilly, etc. 

I would argue that de Certeau’s The Practice of Everyday Life is an early proponent of 
automodernity. 

The term “popular capital” echoes Bourdiew’s notion of “cultural capital.” Both 
concepts can be read as overcoming the Marxist divide between the economic base 
(capital) and the cultural superstructure. 

As many conservative critics have pointed out, one of the favorite terms of the 
contemporary intellectual is “subversion.” 

One can read the subversive The Daily Show as an example of the fake rebellion against 
the dominant culture. After all, most of the programs material comes directly from the 
mainstream media. 

Throughout this work, I see modernism as the aesthetic expression of postmodern cultural 
conflict. From this perspective, modernism is placed between postmodern social move- 
ments and the automodern appropriation of cultural differences for personal pleasure. 
For more on this appropriation of rebellion through consumerism, see Thomas Frank’s 
Commodify Your Dissent. 

In animated shows like South Park, cultural representations are literally cut out of their 
original context and used in new and unpredictable ways. 

A common theme in post-Marxist theories of the social is the simplistic argument that 
we have moved from an economics of production to a culture of consumption. This 
binary theory effaces the essential relation between production and consumption in 
any economic system. 
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NOTES 


For an analysis of the role played by prejudice and stereotypes in maintaining economic 
hierarchies, see part three of my Writing Prejudices. 

For an insightful analysis of the role of racism in new media, see Lisa Nakamura’s Race 
in Cyberspace. 

Dick Hebdige’s early work on subcultures is one of the influences for Jenkins’ theory 
of fan cultures. 

Douglas Rushkoff’s Media Virus also argues that fan-based communities and online 
discussion groups represent a populist revolt against mainstream media. 

Christine Rosen’s work on ego-casting posits that people look on the Web for opinions 
and media that reflect their own previous ideas and commitments. 

For more on this process of commodifying and containing consent and liberation, see 
Thomas Frank’s Commodify Your Dissent! 

As Jean Baudrillard argues in The Transparency of Evil, contemporary culture is often 
fixated on simulating rebellion. 

Johndan Johnson-Eilola’s Nostalgic Angels shows how the smooth functioning of new 
media interfaces often hides the role of social and technological mediation. 

The use of the term “virus” to explain the spread of automated system is just one example 
of how technology is presented in organic terms. 

In the popular press, we often are told that we no longer produce anything, and we are 
now living in a knowledge economy. This type of discourse represses the continued 
existence of material production and technological mediation. 

For a discussion of the current public defunding of higher education, see Christopher 
Newfield’s Unmaking the Public University. 

James Paul Gee is another great academic promoter of video games. While he offers a 
more critical perspective on these new media products, he usually celebrates these 
objects by declaring that they are a great model for educators. 

In Chapter 7 of this book, I offer a critical reading of Grand Theft Auto. 

For more on the conflicted nature of university research, see Jennifer Washburn’s 
University, Inc. 


Chapter 3 


. We can read Howard Zinn’s work as an example of an academic writer and thinker 


who does acknowledge and document the important roles played by postmodern 
social movements in challenging and transforming the modern world. 


. Throughout the work of Jean Baudrillard, we find this same discounting of postmodern 


social movements coupled with a definition of contemporary society as centered on 
the blending of democracy, media, and the market. 


. When I hyphenate the term “post-modern,” I am highlighting the reaction to modernity. 
. One of the risks of the very notion of globalism is that it promotes the idea that our 


current structures are universal, inevitable, and natural. 


. In the works of Zygmunt Bauman, Jeremy Rifkin, Kenneth Gergen, and Jean 


Baudrillard, we find this same historical narrative that ties the critical role of the intel- 
lectual to the past state of modernity. 


. In the popular media, postmodernism usually refers to the belief that there can be 


no stable values or truths. In other words, what is stressed is an extreme form of 
relativism. At other times, this same term is also used to describe the aesthetic 
combination and remixing of previous representations. 
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. In his aesthetic approach to the social, Jameson participates in the automodern 


discourse of the university, which is centered on a breakdown of the separated modern 
realms of science, economics, and politics. 


. While Jameson stresses the high modernist emphasis on high versus low culture and 


the genius of the isolated artist, I posit that literary modernism reflects the postmodern 
dedication to cultural and psychological conflict. 


. Much of the discussion of postmodernity in academic circles has been bogged down 


by the questionable distinction between postmodernism and postmodernity. While 
some theorists argue that postmodernity refers to a historical period, and postmod- 
ernism relates to a particular set of cultural practices, this difference breaks down 
because the same critics posit that what defines the historical period of postmodernity 
is the spread of culture to all aspects of society. 

It should be obvious at this point that I am arguing against the idea that universities 
play a role in contesting contemporary society. In fact, the contestatory reputation of 
higher education institutions helps to hide their true function of reinforcing the sta- 
tus quo. 

We shall see in later chapters how Zizek’s work follows this same totalizing trajectory. 
From Jean Baudrillard’s perspective, the death of critique is not only due to the viral 
spread of simulations, but also due to the end of any traditional form of meaning and 
value. For more on Baudrillard’s position, see the first chapter of The Transparency of Evil. 
Ernesto Laclau has been very effective in showing the limitations of this model of 
historical materialism. In his version of post-Marxism, Laclau argues for the importance 
of progressive social movements and the contingent nature of history. 

This globalizing rhetoric of the inevitable spread of culture and capitalism into all aspects 
of our lives is one of the central tropes of new media studies and is another example of 
how academic discourses have now become strong supporters of the status quo. 

It is necessary to establish a critical perspective on identity politics instead of simply 
dismissing these cultural movements as simply being niche marketing. On the one 
hand, we need to recognize important race- and ethnic-based social movements, but 
we also have to critique the superficial use of race in consumer capitalism. 

Benn Michael’s central argument is that liberals spend so much time discussing 
cultural issues like race that they never deal with the real underlying issues of class and 
economics. He also posits that since race does not actually exist, and it is only a social 
construct, we should not be obsessed by it. What he neglects here is the fact that other 
people believe in race and racism, and therefore on a social level, it does exist. In fact, 
by denying the existence of race and racism, he falls into the conservative backlash 
against the welfare state and other progressive social movements. 

Ernesto Laclau’s critique of Zizek’s work offers a strong alternative to Jameson’s 
totalizing Marxist politics. 

Terry Eagleton is another radical academic thinker who clings to a totalizing conception 
of Marxist ideology and rails against the contingent nature of postmodern social 
movements. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, Slavoj Zizek tends to support this same universalizing 
position. 

My goal here is not to perform an analysis of Jameson’s personality; rather, I seek 
to show how a certain model of academic discourse is structured by an obsessional 
structure. The key aspects of this structure include: a deferring of action, a symptomatic 
repetition of doubt, fantasies of subversion and transgression, and a narcissistic desire 
for recognition. 
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In the next chapter, I show how Zizek’s own discourse results in a self-defeating 
obsessional rhetoric. 

In Chapter 6, I argue that universities represent a central symptom of automodernity. 
It is important to recognize that at major research universities, graduate students are 
the central source for exploited labor. In other terms because there are so many grad- 
uate students teaching courses, tenured faculty are freed from many of their instruc- 
tional duties, and this use of inexpensive graduate student labor also drives down the 
cost of hiring new faculty. 

For more on the role of radical academic superstars, see Jeffrey William’s work in the 
Minnesota Review. 

I want to present here an ambivalent stance on deconstruction and other similar post- 
modern theories. On the one hand, these academic discourses do show how history 
and identity are socially constructed, and therefore they reinforce secular humanism 
and the need for collective social action. However, on the other hand, these academic 
discourses tend to replace action and the social world with theoretical contemplation 
and textual politics. 

While it is clear why Right-wing ideologues resist the implications of social construction 
theory, it is less clear why Left-wing professors also attack this theory. One possible 
reason may be that superstar professors base their identity on being free agents in the 
academic market economy. 

Judith Butler’s work seems to point to a social deterministic model of identity, while it 
also indicates the power of individuals to resignify symbolic representations through 
performance and repetition. Depending on how you read her work, she is either con- 
fusing individual autonomy with social mediation, or she is pointing to a difficult 
combination of the two. 

The popularity of television programs like The Daily Show and The Colbert Report 
points to the dominance of irony and complicit critiques in contemporary culture. 

I want to affirm here that some versions of identity politics do feed an automodern 
individualization of social categories; however, these reactionary discourses should not 
hide the real value of social movements promoting cultural and ethnic differences. 
While one should be critical of some of the ways identity politics has been absorbed 
into academic criticism, one should not go to the extreme and reject the important 
battles for minority rights. 

The presidential campaign of Barack Obama constantly dealt with this question of 
denying or representing racial differences. 


Chapter 4 


. Like Frederic Jameson, Zizek’s references to Marxism tend to hide his reactionary 


discourse behind a veil of radical posturing. 


. As I have discussed elsewhere, Zizek’s tendency to recycle large parts of his own 


writings in several different texts points to the role of sampling, remixing, and self- 
centering in contemporary culture. For more on this subject, see my “Zizek’s 
Rhetorical Matrix: The Symptomatic Enjoyment of Postmodern Writing.” 


. For more on this rhetorical reversal, see my chapter “Freud Goes to South Park” in 


Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance. 


. Zizek’s response to my criticism of his neglect of the actual status of faculty in higher 


education can be found in his article “The Universal Particular.” What I find striking in 
his reaction is his desperate attempt to prove his own status as a victim of 
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academic insecurity. He also posits that he is not part of the American system of higher 
education, yet my argument is that his audience is dominated by Americans, and he 
has spent a lot of time teaching and lecturing in the United States. He also tends to con- 
centrate on American academics when he attacks postmodernism. 


. While it is true that Zizek once ran for political office in Slovenia, he rarely posits any 


concrete political actions in relation to his political critiques. In fact, he often criticizes 
what he sees as the rush to concrete political action. 


. In several of his texts, Zizek directly presents the argument that people attack others 


because they are intolerant of their own inner enjoyment. It is thus highly contra- 
dictory that he now mocks this argument as an example of self-defeating American 
political correctness. 


. Rush Limbaugh and Sean Hannity are leaders in this backlash rhetoric against minorities 


and social welfare policies. 


. It is revealing that it in Zizek’s response to a previous article I wrote concerning his 


work, he fails to consider the effects of his work on his audience, and instead, he 
simply responds with a series of highly personal remarks. My original article is “Zizek’s 
Rhetorical Matrix: The Symptomatic Enjoyment of Postmodern Academic Writing” 
and Zizek’s response article is, “Passing from‘ False’ to “True’ Universality: A Reply to 
Robert Samuels.” 


. It is almost useless to cite a particular text by Zizek to support a point since he 


constantly restates and reuses the same examples. 
Alain Badiou can be added to a long list of contemporary thinkers who center their 
politics on a totalizing event or act. 


. It is important to stress here that Laclau is highly critical of this totalizing rhetoric, and 


we can witness him fighting Zizek over this point in the collection, Universality, 
Contingency, and Particularity. 

It is never clear to me if Zizek celebrates extreme positions in order to be provocative 
or because he really supports these fundamentalist approaches. For instance, in his 
public performances, he often declares that he is a Stalinist, and this line usually gets 
big laughs. 

However, it is important to keep in mind that while we do live in a period where 
science, democracy, and capitalism have continued their global, viral spread, what in 
part differentiates the contemporary period is that in modernity, these three spheres 
were most often kept apart, but in automodernity, science, democracy, and capitalism 
all merge together. 

Throughout this text, I am citing the second preface to They Know Not What They Do 
because this work shows Zizek looking back at his own past writings. It must be 
pointed out, however, that most, if not all, of the arguments founded in this preface can 
be located in several of his previous texts. 

This division of Lacan’s work into an early and late period comes from the work of 
Jacques-Alain Miller, who was Zizek’s and my own teacher. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive elaboration of the two Lacans can be found in Zizek’s 
Enjoy Your Symptom. In this text, the early Lacan is associated with Freud, Judaism, 
desire, interpretation, while the later Lacan is equated with the Christianity, the drive, 
fantasy, and the end of analysis. 

In his return to Lacan, he first distinguishes between the early Lacan of the Symbolic and 
the later Lacan of the Real, and thus he removes the important role of the Imaginary in 
Lacan’s thought. As I will later show, Zizek then confuses the Real with the post-Symbolic 
remainder of the lost Real in the form of the object (a). In other words, Zizek ends up 
removing the Real, the Symbolic, and the Imaginary from Lacan’s theory. 
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Zizek does not openly promote libertarian rhetoric of liberty and freedom, but I am 
arguing that it is the logical result of many of his claims. 

A key aspect of Zizek’s use of psychoanalysis is that he replaces the Freudian uncon- 
scious, which is full of dreams, jokes, and faulty actions, with a completely formal 
definition of the unconscious as a void or lack in the Symbolic order. 

Throughout his work, Lacan is highly critical of self-reflexivity and self-reflection. 
A strong rejection of the type of self-reflexivity Zizek valorizes can be found in The 
Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis (74). 

My argument here is that modern nihilism opens up a space for an individuated 
production of meaning. Here, meaning really starts with me. 

Zizek here stands deconstruction on its head. Therefore, instead of arguing that the 
failure of the signifier to represent the signified leads to a decentering of the subject, 
he posits that this failure leads to a recentering of subjective certainty and self-unity. 
Dominic LaCapra has criticized Zizek for this tendency to focus in on the impossible 
Real, see Writing Trauma, Writing History (84). 

A defining aspect of so many automodern academic thinkers is that they want to posit 
a Real that escapes the Symbolic order, but this Real is itself produced by their 
Symbolic discourse. Like the recent fad of “reality TV,” the automodern desire to posit 
an access to an im-mediate reality represents a desire to deny Symbolic mediation. 

I would argue that this Imaginary production of the Real within the Symbolic defines 
the ideological foundations of fantasy. 

For an insightful discussion of Lacan’s and Zizek’s various theories of the Real, see 
Charles Shepherdson’s “Intimate Alterity of the Real.” 

This passage reveals how closely Zizek’s theories often match the discourse of Jacques 
Derrida even at the moment when Zizek is trying to declare his opposition to Derrida. 
In texts like The Fragile Absolute, Zizek at times represents himself as defending the 
Christian legacy; however, at other times, he affirms his status as an atheist. 

I do not want to dismiss the academic analysis of popular culture; rather, my point is 
that Zizek uses popular culture in his work in an ironic and cynical way. 

This notion of the “any” constantly reappears in my students’ work when they discuss 
new media and contemporary society. 

For more on the political implications of Freud’s theory of humor, see Chapter 5 of my 
Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance. 

A strange thing about hearing Zizek give a talk on a serious issue is the way he gets the 
audience to laugh at his remarks. Thus, even when he is discussing torture, the 
Holocaust, and suicide, people are showing their enjoyment. 

My argument here is that instead of seeing humor as transgressive, we must see it as 
reinforcing the status quo. 

For an insightful reading of the history of irony, see R. Jay Magill, Jr’s Chic Ironic 
Bitterness. 

Lacan’s theory of his four discourses is articulated throughout his seminar, The Other 
Side of Psychoanalysis. 

I would argue that a major difference between Lacan and Zizek is that Lacan uses 
diagrams and concepts to integrate his diverse theories. 

At first glance, this argument seems to follow Lacan’s theories of the drive and rep- 
etition; yet doesn’t Lacan make a major distinction between the drive, as a structure 
of difference, and repetition, as the return of the same? Furthermore, Lacan posits 
that the drive moves around the object (a), and thus it is structured by the loss 
and not the production of enjoyment (Four Fundamental 156). I would like to posit 
that this collapse among the drive, the object a, and repetition points to Zizek’s 
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own symptomatic repetition of signifiers that have been voided of their original 
signification. 

The term “jouissance” is a French word for orgasm, but Lacan expands its meaning to 
indicate the presence of a real experience that exists beyond symbolic discourse. He 
then uses this term in his seminar Encore to talk about four central modes of experi- 
ence: the pure jouissance of existence, phallic jouissance, the jouissance of the Other, 
and surplus jouissance. Here we see how Lacan’s method is the complete opposite 
of Zizek’s: Instead of breaking down the differences among diverse concepts and 
experiences, Lacan constantly attempts to clarify conceptual distinctions. In fact, Lacan 
begins his discussion of jouissance in precisely the way that Zizek ends most of his 
arguments, and that is by highlighting the impossibility of defining this type of real 
experience. 

On its most basic level, Lacan claims in his seminar Encore that pure jouissance is 
not gendered or regulated by social determinations: “But being is the jouissance of 
the body as such, that is as, asexual” (6). In other words, Lacan is claiming that 
unconscious sexual enjoyment is not determined by the symbolic construction of 
sexual difference. In this way, pure jouissance indicates the impossibility of symbol- 
izing the real of sexual experience, and Lacan indicates this impossibility by claim- 
ing that: There is no sexual relation” (7). Furthermore, this mode of enjoyment is 
equivalent to Lacan’s original definition of the subject (S) as being determined by a 
stupid and ineffable existence (Ecrits 194). 

While the subject of the unconscious is defined by this mode of real idiotic enjoy- 
ment, which is so central to Zizek’s general conception of subjectivity, Lacan is 
quick to point out in Encore that in contrast to this antisocial foundation of pure 
enjoyment, the superego commands the subject to find all of his or her enjoyment 
in the place of the cultural Other of social relations (Encore 3). The superego is thus 
opposed to the unconscious in the same way that the realm of the Real is opposed 
to the Symbolic realm of the Other. In fact, Lacan defines the Symbolic Other as 
a place that marks the evacuation of enjoyment, and it is this lack of enjoyment 
that defines the production of the object (a) within the structure of the symbolic 
drive. 

This notion that the object represents the production and loss of real enjoyment 
(the plus-de-jouir) is often neglected in Zizek’s and other postmodern theorists’ appro- 
priation of Lacan. One of the results of this misreading is that the drive becomes 
confused with the production of enjoyment, and thus the differences between the real 
and the symbolic become muddled. 

In another important theoretical clarification, Lacan posits that it is the role of the 
phallus to provide the imaginary illusion that the real and the symbolic are “One” and 
that the sexual relation does indeed exist (7). Moreover, in Encore, it is often impossi- 
ble to distinguish Lacan’s theory of the phallus from his theory of the symptom 
because both are based on the repetitive presence of the enjoyment of the “One.” This 
jouissance of the One implies that the phallic subject seeks to be the One for the Other 
in an act where two people become ”One.” However, Lacan turns to the field of math- 
ematics to show that this “One” is only a pure signifier produced out of an arbitrary 
act; furthermore, this “One” does not lead to unity but only to the repetition of itself. 
Thus, at the same time that the master signifier renders this unity symptomatic, the 
same signifier or sign supports the imaginary construction of unity. For example, in 
Zizek’s work, we can relate his use of repetition and the recycling of his own writings 
as an attempt to posit an imaginary sense of unity and enjoyment through the reiter- 
ation of the same empty form. 
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Throughout his interventions in the collection, The Other Lacan, Jacques-Alain Miller 
stresses the automatic nature of the unconscious, which enjoys its own process of 
ciphering enjoyment. 

A strong example of this repetitive aspect of Zizek’s work can be found in his discus- 
sions of Pascal’s description of the person who kneel downs and then believes. I have 
counted no less than 20 different uses of this example, and many of the explanations 
are in conflict with previous examples. 

It is also important to note how Zizek’s textual self-referencing are part of a giant 
capitalistic endeavor. In other words, not only is he a “publishing machine,” but he is 
also a marketing and book selling enterprise. 


Chapter 5 


. L argue that Freud’s two great works on culture are Jokes and Their Relation to the 


Unconscious and “Creative Writers and Day-Dreaming.” 


. Throughout this work, I use the term postmodern to refer to theories and practices 


that stress social mediation, while I employ the term “automodern” to highlight the 
stress on the individual appropriation of social discourses. 


. Since Spielberg identifies with the liberal Left, it is my theory that he represses his own 


Right-wing ideology and presents it through distorted, unconscious symbolic 
fantasies. 


. Schwartz’s conception of the primitive merging with the mother is close to many 


aspects of Melanie Klein’s work. Also the stress over the primal mother over the primal 
relation to the father tends to dominate in American psychoanalytic theories. 


. Freud fluctuates between positing that there is a primal identification with the father, 


and his view that primitive relations occur before the discovery of sexual difference. 


. My reading of Schwartz’s text also shows how academic thinkers and writers project 


their own ideological fantasies onto abstract theories. 


. During Hillary Clinton’s run for president in 2008, Rush Limbaugh continually 


referred to the “nanny state,” while he called the left-leaning network MSNBC by the 
sexist signifier, PMSNBC. As I will argue, here, Limbaugh follows a long tradition of 
equating progressive state-run social programs with maternal care and feminization. 


. While most Right-wing politicians and pundits repress the gendered foundations of 


their reactionary rhetoric, they often present their sexist worldviews through coded 
terms, like “the nanny state,” or “Pink.” Even the term “elite” is now used as shorthand 
for “effete” or feminine. 


. During the 2004 presidential campaign, Howard Dean insisted that every Democrat 


should read Lakoff’s book; In fact, the Democratic Party bought thousands of copies 
and sent them around to important politicians. 

While the theories of fantasy, politics, and art here may seem to repeat Slavoj Zizek’s 
views concerning political fantasies, it is important to stress that Zizek’s work itself 
participates in the automodern backlash against the welfare state and progressive social 
movements that I am critiquing. Moreover, Zizek tends to empty unconscious fantasies 
of all content in order to stress their formal elements. 

In the case of Sarah Palin in the 2008 presidential election, we had a woman attacking 
other women and the press for being sexist because they did not think she could be a 
mother and a politician at the same time. 

Driving much of the Right-wing rhetoric against the welfare state is the desire to cut 
taxes and allow for a more unregulated free market. Thus, in this structure, capitalism, 
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and traditional gendered oppositions are combined with a self-centered attack on the 
postmodern social order. For more on this type of rhetoric, listen to Rush Limbaugh. 
While Schwartz maintains a mostly antisocial libertarian political discourse, he does 
stress that capitalism is itself a form of social mediation. Yet, since he sees capitalism as 
an open free market system, he is able to promote individualism over social determi- 
nation. In other words, capitalism is a social system that denies its own social 
foundations. 

Schwartz repeats the classic baby-boomer narrative of the conservative who blames the 
1960s for his own personal failures and excesses, and this narrative helps to explain 
why so many extreme Right-wing pundits were Leftists in their youth. We can also use 
this common story of political reversal to understand why many of these 1960s 
radicals later turned to religion as a way of purifying their youthful transgressions. 
We find this same narrative of the radical who turned into a conservative in the 
autobiographies of David Horowitz and Michael Medved. 

Right-wing critiques often equate any type of criticism of the U.S. history or economics 
with hatred for America. 

In the 2008 presidential campaign, the Republican ticket hammered away at this idea 
that the Left hates America and the common Joe. Of course, this populist rhetoric 
helps to shield the Right from being associated with its own political and economic 
power. 

This privatization of public issues occurs throughout all of contemporary culture, but 
is particularly acute on talk radio where every social issues is treated as a private 
matter. 

One of the most consistent aspects of Right-wing radio is that the hosts attack liberals 
and minorities for acting like victims, while the same pundits declare that they are 
victims of Liberal media, education, and politics. 

Slavoj Zizek has argued that for the narcissistic personality, the very existence of other 
people is experienced as an assault. However, his discourse tends to connect this idea 
to the backlash against postmodern tolerance. Therefore, he believes that the social 
prescription against sexist jokes represents a narcissistic defense against the encounter 
with the Other (Metastasis 216). 

At the same time that ethnic diversity is complicating the racial binary of black versus 
white, we are still seeing the constant effort by the media to see all racial issues in terms 
of this binary model. 

For more on the mirroring nature of new media, see Christine Rosen’s “Ego-Casting.” 
For more on this obsessional structure, see the previous chapter on Zizek. 

By playing on the traditional premodern opposition of masculine culture versus 
female nature, the film reveals how from an automodern backlash position, postmod- 
ern social movements work by simply reversing the premodern oppositions they are 
trying to overcome. 

Once again, we find here the ideological and psychopathological combination of denial, 
splitting, and projection. 

In my chapter on Rear Window, in my book Hitchcock’s Bi-Textualities, 1 outline the 
problematic history of this gender opposition in feminist film theory. 

When I refer to Spielberg, it is important to stress that he is placeholder for the many 
people who have helped to create this film. In fact, since this film is an adaptation of a 
book by Michael Crichton, it is not always clear what comes from Spielberg’s uncon- 
scious and what comes from the unconscious of others. 

For more on this gendered reactionary rhetoric and fantasy structure, see Susan Faludi’s 
Backlash. 
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My argument here is that instead of seeing modernity as representing a clean break 
from traditional premodernity, we need to see how modern structures remediate 
premodern ideologies. 

Implied in this movie’s symbolism is the idea that film itself represents a replacement 
of real, living objects with dead, static representations. Here we see a figural embodi- 
ment of Freud and Lacan’s conceptions of the death drive. 

Zizek interprets the small bone as representing the failure of the paternal function and 
the embodiment of the paternal superego (Metastasis 180). 

In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud ties the death drive to a biological insistence to 
return the human subject to an inanimate state. For Lacan, this state of in-animation 
represents the presence of language through the dead letter of the signifier. 

This combination of expense and messiness to describe the chaotic nature of children 
points to the obsessional anal economy where excessive spending is equated with the 
inability to control the bowels. 

As Sartre argues in Being and Nothingness and Lacan later reiterates in his Four 
Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, when one becomes the object of the Other’s 
gaze, one moves from a position of visual control to a position of being the object of 
unknowable judgments and desires. 

Throughout the film, Dr. Grant attaches staring to violence when discussing how the 
dinosaurs attack. 

Throughout his work, Freud ties castration to blindness, and this connection is 
depicted in the story of Oedipus. 

It is important to note that while Zizek stresses the maternal superego in his earlier 
works (Looking Awry, 99-106; Enjoy your Symptom, 119; Tarrying, 67; Metastasis, 180; 
For They Know, 55), he later tends to emphasize a paternal superego or a genderneu- 
tral super-ego. 

In his reading of Spielberg’s Jaws, Zizek directly attaches the attacking animal to the 
chaotic nature of capitalism (Enjoy, 133). 

In an interesting self-reflexive move, Spielberg draws a parallel between the entre- 
preneurial Dr. Hammond who is sparing no expense building his own special effects 
biological preserve and Spielberg himself who is building a very expensive special 
effects film. We can therefore read his criticisms of Dr. Hammond as displaced 
critiques of his own creative endeavors. 

Following the work of Jean Baudrillard, I am arguing that a key aspect of contempo- 
rary society is this combination of science, entertainment, and capitalism. For more on 
this combination, see Baudrillard’s Transparency of Evil. 

My argument here is that since the mother is blamed for the breakup of the traditional 
family, the role of capitalism in this new family formation is repressed. 

While I do not want to posit the existence of a collective unconscious, we can see how 
the individuals can repeat the same fantasy formations from a highly individualistic 
perspective. 

In the previous chapter, I posited that Zizek participates in this same series of 
displacements. 

The structure of the ego ideal is presented in The Ego and the Ideal and the The Ego and 
Mass Psychology. 

Lacan’s articulation of the relation between castration and obsessional neurosis can be 
found at the end of his “The Dialectic of Desire and the Subject of Subversion” (Ecrits, 323). 
See “Analysis Terminable and Interminable.” 

Lacan makes this argument in his analysis of the Rat Man case in his Ecrits (235-238). 
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Throughout his Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, Lacan makes this criticism 
of Freud’s obsessional pathology. 

While we can read Freud’s theory of the father as derived from his own obsessional 
unconscious, we still need to account for why Lacan posits that we now live in 
the period dominated by the discourse of the university. In fact, I would posit that 
Lacan’s argument means that it is the structure of the obsessional that shapes 
contemporary society because it is this discourse where we find the replacement of 
the discourse of the master with the discourse of knowledge. For example, before he 
develops his theories of discourses, we find his description of the discourse of the 
obsessional. 

It is essential to stress that in modernity, there is always an unconscious appeal to some 
form of premodern authority and order. For example, the modern Protestant work 
ethic needs to tie capitalism to the religious belief in rewards after one dies. From this 
perspective, modernization is never complete since there is always a residue of the 
premodern lodged at the heart of modernity. 

While critics on the Right often criticize universities and science as being “liberal” and 
biased, both the Right and the Left accept the underlying principles of modern capital- 
ism, science, and democracy. Therefore, one way of thinking about globalization is to 
see it as the effect of this accepted modern order. 

An example of how the loss of standards and modern democratic processes can lead to 
a battle of narcissisms can be found in the recent trend of university professors to make 
private compensation deals that go around the peer-review system. In this structure, 
everyone is a free agent, and any formal processes and social compromises are seen as 
a threat to personal freedom. 

In academic circles, this question of the racism of people fighting racism is usually 
connected to the debate between essentialism and constructivism. 


Chapter 6 


. It is a great irony that so many people see universities as a bastion of radical thought 


and action, while, in reality, they most often reinforce the status quo and undermine 
any truly radical action. 


. For a critical analysis of universities from a Left-leaning perspective, see Giroux, 


Nelson, Edmunson, Gappa, Graff, Noble, Readings, and Slaughter. For a more conser- 
vative critique, see Bloom, D’Souza, Karbell, and Horowitz. 


. Ben Shapiro’s Brainwashed offers a strong example of the standard conservative attacks 


on higher education. 


. For more on who actually teaches classes in American universities, see the American 


Historical Association’s study, “Who Is Teaching in U.S. College Classrooms? A 
Collaborative Study of Undergraduate Faculty”; “AAUP Statement from the Conference 
on the Growing Use of Part-Time and Adjunct Faculty”; Ernst Benjamin’s “Faculty 
Appointments: An Overview of the Data’; Anne Marie Cox’s, “Study Shows Colleges’ 
Dependence on Their Part-Time Instructors”; Judith M. Gappa and David W. Leslie’s 
Invisible Faculty: Improving the Status of Part-Timers in Higher Education; National 
Education Association (NEA)’s “Part-Time Employment in Academe”; Gary Rhoades’ 
Managed Professionals: Unionized Faculty and Restructuring Academic Labor; Sheila 
Slaughter, and Larry L. Leslie’s Academic Capitalism: Politics, Policies, and the 


Entrepreneurial University. 
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The essential text on the Protestant work ethic and the dialectical relation between the 
modern and premodern realms is Max Weber’s Protestant Work Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism. 


. While many argue that nationalism is a creation of modernity, I posit that nationalism 


represents the modern reworking of premodern monarchy. This distinction is crucial 
because the only way to understand the spread of global capitalism and the rise of new 
nationalisms is to tie decentralized capitalism to modernity and nationalism to a 
return to premodern centralization. 


. In his critical examination of contemporary higher education, Derek Bok recognizes 


all of the economic factors that undermine the quality of American universities, but his 
commitment to a neoliberal model prevents him from making any real suggestions of 
how to improve these institutions. 


. Throughout my Integrating Hypertextual Subjects, I critique the various ways new 


media technologies work against the effectiveness of higher education. 


. David Noble’s work provides an important critique of the role of new technologies in 


the standardization of higher education. 

On the Right, critics like Bloom, D’Souza, Sykes, and Horowitz fail to address the role 
of administrators and other economic factors in shaping how contemporary universi- 
ties are run. 

For more on the critical analysis of universities from a Left-leaning perspective that stress 
the economics of higher education, see Washburn, White, Nelson, Giroux, and Schell. 
Some of the recent critical assessments of American universities are Bruce Gottlieb’s 
“Cooking the School Books: How US News Cheats in Picking Its Best American 
Colleges”; Glenn Kersten’s “Grading on the Curve: College Ratings and Rankings”; 
Shirley Levin’s “Ignore College Ranking: Become an Educated Consumer”; Jeffrey 
Selingo’s “A Self-Published College Guide Goes Big-Time, and Educators Cry Foul”; 
and William Sharp’s “Building Reputations: How the Game Is Played.” 

For more on the academic tenure system, see R. Ansley and J. Gaventa, “Researching 
for Democracy and Democratizing Research’; E. Arden, “Is Tenure ‘Obsolete?’”; Ernest 
Boyer, Scholarship Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professoriate; D. W. Breneman, 
“Alternatives to Tenure for the Next Generation of Academics”; and J. Huer, Tenure for 
Socrates: A Study in the Betrayal of the American Professor. 

The mentality of contemporary students is explored in Peter Sacks’ Generation X Goes 
to College. 

Murray Sperber’s Beer and Circus provides an insightful look into how universities 
market themselves. 

For more on the marketing of diversity, see Naomi Klein’s No Logo. 

For the past ten years, I have been interviewing college students about their educational 
goals and experiences, and I have integrated many of my findings in this work. 

The topic of large university lecture classes has been covered in the following texts: 
Bellante, D. M. “A Summary Report on Student Performance in Mass Lecture Classes of 
Economics”; Marsh, H. W., Overall, J. U., and Kesler, S. “Class Size, Students’ 
Evaluations, and Instructional Effectiveness”; McConnell, C. R. and Sosin, K. “Some 
Determinants of Student Attitudes toward Large Classes”; Smith, M. L. and Glass, 
G. V. “Meta-Analysis Of Research on Class Size and Its Relationship to Attitudes and 
Instruction”; and Williams, D. D., Cook, P. EF, Quinn, B., and Jensen, R. P. “University 
Class Size: Is Smaller Better?” 

In the numerous books and articles I have read on the topic of higher education, I have 
never encountered anyone discussing this mismatch between graduate programs and 
hiring practices. 
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For more on the economic status of graduate students, see Cary Nelson’s Will Teach for 
Food. 

One reason why I can make this claim is that as the union leader of nontenured 
faculty at UCLA, I have tried to get McLaren and his fellow “radical” colleagues to get 
involved in such issues as the exploitation of nontenured faculty, the corporatization 
of the university, and the loss of academic freedom, and what I have gotten back in 
return is really quite revealing. For example, after inviting McLaren to participate at a 
conference at his home institution concerning the recent changes in higher education, 
he told me that he would be traveling most of the year, and then he began to e-mail a 
series of updates of his latest speaking engagements complete each with a stylized 
photo of himself. While this example may seem like an unneeded personal attack, it 
does show the incredible narcissism that goes along with being an intellectual super- 
star. It also documents the way so many leading scholars are detached from the 
economics and politics of their own home institutions. 

At UCLA, where McLaren teaches, there is a long history of hiring graduate students 
back as nontenured lecturers after they fail to land tenured jobs in their own field. In 
this system, graduate programs produce their own surplus labor, which drives down 
the salaries of nontenured faculty. 

For more on academic superstars, see Jeffrey Williams’ Institution of Literature. 

Just as corporations market their charitable and environmentally friendly endeavors to 
make themselves look good, universities also use the rhetoric of justice and diversity to 
hide the real economic conditions structuring academic life. 

While postmodern thinkers often critique humanism, I hope to show why we need 
to reclaim the tradition of secular humanism for progressive politics and effective 
education. 

On many levels, automodernity is centered on a cultural backlash against the perceived 
chaos of the 1960s. In fact, politicians on the Right have done an effective job at running 
against the 1960s, while many politicians on the Left try to distance themselves from 
this cultural period. 

Kronman’s concentration on the role of the individual in education and society follows 
the rhetoric of many Romantic thinkers, and we can tie the automodern desire for 
personal culture to this modern reaction to modernity. 

I am using the 1960s here as shorthand for a whole set of social and political move- 
ments that extend beyond the boundaries of this particular decade. 

Throughout his Have We Ever Been Modern?, Latour shows how the modern myth of 
the separation of pure scientific knowledge from capitalist concerns was never 
realized. 

For more on the conflict between premodern, modern, and postmodern conceptions 
of the university, see the first chapter of my Integrating Hypertextual Subjects. 

Alan Bloom’s Closing of the American Mind is the classic representation of this defense 
of the Great Books tradition. 

Even the political Right often applauds the civil rights movements as it attacks all 
progressive social movements. 

For Foucault, the human and social sciences historicize language and introduce self- 
reflexivity into knowledge. Thus, by grasping the temporal aspects of human history, 
we grasp the finitude of “Man,” and we take language itself as an object of analysis. 
From a conservative backlash perspective, the fact that progressive social movements 
often locate their identity in particular racial and ethnic traditions means that these 
antiracist groups are the one’s who promote racism by relying on an essentialist under- 
standing of race and ethnicity. 
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NOTES 


In Bok’s Our Underachieving Colleges, we find this same contradictory stance on the 
role of research in institutions of higher education. On the one hand, he sees the push 
for research as the fundamental force undermining higher education, and yet, he also 
stresses the economic reliance of these institutions on money brought in from research 
projects. 

Kronman’s rhetoric also echoes Ronald Reagan’s stress on self-reliance as the key to 
personal and social progress. 

Thomas Freidman’s World of Flat is dominated by this notion of the seamless combi- 
nation of automated universality and individual autonomy coupled with an exclusion 
of social mediation. 

Lacan’s presents his critique of the contemporary university throughout his The Other 
Side of Psychoanalysis. 


Chapter 7 


. The shared prefix “neo” in neoliberalism and neoconservatism show that these politi- 


cal discourses are new versions of old ideologies. Ultimately, what makes them new is 
that they occur after the postmodern critique of modernity, and from this perspective, 
they are self-reflexive backlash discourses. 


. The collection, The Meaning and Culture of Grand Theft Auto, provides a good survey 


of different ways of approaching this game and other video productions. 


. In my “Freud Goes to South Park,” from the book Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance, 


I analyze the current obsession with politically incorrect popular culture. 


. Freud’s Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious remains one of his most important 


and misunderstood works. In fact, I would argue that this text holds the key to a 
psychoanalytic understanding of culture. 


. We can think of the postmodern superego as representing both the social demand to 


not insult cultural others and the capitalist demand to find enjoyment in relation to 
others. 


. An exception to this tendency of ignoring questions of race and gender in Grand Theft 


Auto can be found in David Leonard’s, “Virtual Gangstas, Coming to a Suburban 
House Near You: Demonization, Commodification, and Policing Blackness.” 


. In James Paul Gee’s influential, What Video Games Have to Teach Us about Learning 


and Literacy, he openly states that since the topics of gender and violence have 
been covered in so many other works, he will simply ignore these issues in his own 
book (10). 


. Chapter 2 of the present work examines how cultural studies’ approaches to popular 


culture and youth culture now tend to concentrate on an anticritical celebration of 
media and culture. 


. For a more nuanced discussion of the stigmatization of youth culture and video games, 


see jan jagodzinski’s Youth Fantasies: The Perverse Landscape of the Media. 


. I outline the foundations of this obsessional structure in chapters 3,4,5, and 6 of this 


book. 

Throughout his work, Lacan ties narcissism and obsessional neurosis to unconscious 
aggression. 

In his article, “Play-Fighting: Understanding Violence in Grant Theft Auto II, Tanner 
Higgin argues that the use of satire in this game creates a space for critical distance and 
social critique. My argument is precisely the opposite: satire and irony create a 
criticism-free zone. 
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For Freud, the neurotic is someone who fantasizes about being perverse, and thus we 
can see the important role of fantasy in video games as motivating a neurotic relation 
to culture. My argument here goes against most post-Freudians who believe that we are 
now in a period where neurosis has been replaced by borderline and narcissistic per- 
sonality disorders. This diagnostic shift allows people to stop reading and understand- 
ing Freud. 

In Freud’s Rat Man case, he gives the paradigmatic example of the obsessional subject 
who masturbates in front of the mirror with the door open in hope of catching his 
dead father’s gaze. 

For Lacan, the obsessional always places the object in the position of impossibility, 
while the hysteric places the object in the position of dissatisfaction. This important 
theory is undermined by post-Lacanians, like Slavoj Zizek, who believes that we are 
now dominated by enjoyment and our drives, and not the neurotic relation to the 
object of failure. In other words, Zizek and others replace neurosis with perversion. 
From this perspective, we can see video games as failed therapies that do not confront 
the real causes for aggression and desire. 

As I argued throughout Writing Prejudices, obsessional anti-Semitism is based on the 
neurotic feeling that the Other is stealing the subject’s enjoyment. While Zizek makes 
this same claim, he often generalizes this analysis to all forms of pathology. 

In the case of the 2008 presidential election, John McCain tended to campaign by using 
negative advertisements that attached his opponent to feelings of fear and terror, while 
Barack Obama centered his campaign on the affect of hope and the politics of personality. 
When one reads the works of Zizek and Alain Badiou, one is often left with the feeling 
that the only political actions they endorse are ones that appear out of nowhere and 
derive from an irrational investment in popular enthusiasm. This same type of rheto- 
ric is clear in Yannis Stavrakakis’ Lacanian Left. 

What is so interesting about this discourse is that it combines an analysis of how to 
quickly move through a video game with a discussion of moving through an urban 
landscape. In other words, the metonymic and symbolic power of the game is in part 
derived from its metaphorical relation to the world outside of the game, and what this 
cultural production offers is a quick and easy way to navigate through both worlds. 
Zizek and his followers constantly refuse to acknowledge the social and mediated level 
of the drive; instead, they tend to see drives as a highly individualistic and antisocial 
behavior that excludes a relation to others. However, a careful reading of Lacan and 
Freud shows that they can only present their theories of the drive by exploring the 
intersubjective nature of perversions. 

Lacan’s theory of the obsessional subject is presented throughout his seminars Les 
formations de linconscient and Le Desir et son Interpretation. 

Since the child experiences its own demands as compulsive and imposed, we can infer 
that these demands come from the social Other. 

Much has been written about Freud’s famous “Fort/Da” game theory; however, what 
is often missed is the way Freud articulates a general theory of symbolization and 
culture. 

Lacan posited that every drive is a death drive because the Word is the death of the 
Thing. 

One reason for the social backlash against the 1960s is that this period is seen as domi- 
nated by the self-destructive drives of free love and drug addiction. In response to the 
real and imagined instances of self-destruction, automodern culture simulates these 
drives on the level of fantasy and play, and by sumblimating these drives, a sense of 
individual control is generated. 
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In his critical reading of Freud, Lacan argues that the father is always dead because he 
has to be placed in the ideal position of only being able to verify and not critique the 
subject’s narcissism. 

Lacan himself resists equating the discourse of the university with the discourse of the 
obsessional. 

Zizek is fond of returning to this idea that the Other enjoys in the place of the sub- 
ject. For example, he argues that when we use Tivo, it is the machine that is actually 
watching and enjoying the entertainment, while we are too busy to watch it our- 
selves. My argument here is that Zizek does not attach this form of enjoyment to the 
obsessional fantasy structure, and instead, he tends to see it as an example of a per- 
verse drive. 

Games ultimately allow the subject to play with his or her alienation in the symbolic 
order in an alienating and displaced way. Every game then is both in and about the sub- 
ject’s relation to language, and this means that in our gaming culture, we are constantly 
playing with our own alienation in an obsessional manner. It is therefore essential to 
remember that in this structure, the object is always in the dual position of desire and 
rival; here, one wants what the other wants, and one resents the enjoyment of the 
other. Furthermore, since one’s ideal ego is formed by identifying with an ideal other, 
on the level of the ego, one is nothing but one’s own potential rival. Thus, the mirror 
relation with the ideal ego is always tinged with aggressivity and a binary logic: either 
I have the object of desire or the Other has the object of desire. Lacan outlines this 
relation between narcissism and aggression in his, “Aggressivity in Psychoanalysis” 
(Ecrits, 8-28). 

It is important to stress here that one thing Freud did not envision is the way cultural 
fantasies would dominate in mainstream culture. Since Freud lived in a time where 
modernity still reigned, he did not see how consumer capitalism would have to rely on 
colonizing and manipulating the unconscious fantasies of individual subjects. While 
Zizek corrects this lack in Freud’s work, he goes too far in the other direction by 
replacing the unconscious with cultural fantasies and political ideologies. 

In his book on jokes, Freud posits that the humor functions by denying conscious 
control and thus inducing a state of automation (196). 

For an excellent discussion of race in the new media culture, see Lisa Nakamura’s Race 
in Cyberspace. 

Toni Morrison’s Playing in the Dark offers many important insights into how blackness 
is used in American literature and culture. 

In my chapter on South Park, in my book Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance, | examine 
this libertarian promotion of free speech in the context of politically incorrect humor. 
In his article, ““The New White Negro’ in Hip Hop,” Joseph Pico Edwoodzie posits that 
Eminem must position himself as both an oppressed black person and a white oppres- 
sor, and this dual task makes him turn to multiple identities and an ironic discourse. 
Eminem’s rhetoric of reversed racism and victimhood matches the conservative 
strategy of positioning oneself as a victim of the liberal media. 

Conservative pundits, like Rush Limbaugh, attack the victim status of minority groups 
at the same time that they declare they are the victims of the liberal media, education 
system, and political order. Part of this rhetorical reversal functions to hide the true 
dominant status of conservative discourse in American culture. 

From Freud’s perspective, the automation of culture ties into the way the unconscious 
reuses representations in an automatic way. Thus, the unconscious itself combines 
cultural representations with the techniques of automated sampling. 
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Marx highlights the nihilistic foundations of modern capitalism by showing how it 
melts all concrete traditions and spiritual value systems. 

While many contemporary writers feel that the rise of new media and youth culture in 
America will result in a more progressive political order, I posit that what is missed in these 
arguments is the role of libertarian individualism and universal nihilism in automodern 
culture. 

In Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, Freud stresses how humor allows 
people to regress back to the child’s relationship with language, and a central aspect to 
this mode of discourse is the freeing of words from meaning so that they can be used 
as things and objects of enjoyment (153-57). 

It is important to stress here that while some African-American artists have become 
wealthy from rap music, the majority of the wealth and the means of production are 
still owned by white capitalists. 

The central goal of my Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance is precisely this task of 
teaching people how to break out of the unconscious joke structure of contemporary 
culture. 

One of the effects of social networking sites like Facebook and MySpace is that they 
cater to this transformation of the individual into a media object that is then manipu- 
lated by the subject in a fantasy relation. 

Freud posits that children use repetition and word play in order to break away from the 
constraints of critical reason and locate a sense of freedom through language (Freud, 
Jokes 154). 

So much of popular culture functions by ripping representations from their original 
context in order to place them in a new context, which then works to undermine the 
meaning of the representations themselves. 

From a psychoanalytic perspective, the symbolic use of alliteration, assonance, and 
anagrams allows the unconscious to avoid the internalized social censor. 

While it very hard to discuss and analyze the nonsignifying aspects of music, these 
visceral aspects play an essential role in the popularity of music. 

We can read Neo’s name as indicating his relation to a neoliberal world order that uses 
cultural nihilism to hide the spread of neoconservative fundamentalism in a globaliz- 
ing, high-tech capitalistic system. 

The references to virtual reality and the freedom caused by using one’s mind to 
transcend reality shows the Cartesian foundations of so many uncritical celebrators of 
new media and contemporary culture. 

As Althusser argued, one can consider ideology as the imaginary mediation of real 
social relations. In other terms, ideological fantasies create the illusion of social 
harmony. 

We also find in the current religious stress on individuality, a spiritual combination of 
automation and autonomy. In this structure, we accept that a god has a predetermined 
(automatic) plan to reward us for out individual (autonomous) accomplishments. 
This type of rhetoric helps to rationalize the collusion between free market capitalists 
and religious conservatives. 

A central problem with the sequels is that they are so full of computer-generated 
special effects that the critical and philosophical arguments of the original film are lost. 

In his essay “The Matrix, or, the Two Sides of Perversion,” Zizek posits that the mean- 
ing of the matrix is so open that it acts like a Rorschach test, where anyone can project 
any theory onto it. Ultimately, he posits that the matrix stands in for the Symbolic 
order itself and the virtual nature of our social relations. 
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In the scene where Morpheus freezes the simulated matrix, Neo is staring at a woman 
in a red dress, and then he has a gun put to his head by an agent. The message here 
appears to be that the media seduces us into not paying attention to how the media is 
constructed, and the result of this neglect is deadly. 

As L argue throughout Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance, it is vital for teachers to show 
students how to stop and read the media images that circulate around them. 

After the knock on the door, Neo asks his visitors if they have ever had the feeling that 
they did not know if they were awake or asleep. One of the men at the door responds 
that he has had this feeling, and it is called Mescaline. This same man continues to tell 
Neo that Neo needs to “unplug.” Here, we see that an analogy is being established in 
the film between Descartes’ dream state and the virtual worlds of computers and 
drugs. In fact, the scene in the film mimics a typical drug scene, but in this case, the 
drug that is being bought is a computer disk that is hidden in a hollowed-out copy of 
Baudrillard’s Simulation and Simulacra. 

For Frederic Jameson, this sampling of diverse cultural representations is what 
defines postmodern culture. For a critique of this position, see Chapter 3 of the pres- 
ent work. 

This idea that nothing exists outside of the media represents the dead end of so many 
of Baudrillard’s formulations. 

What Zizek and so many other post-Lacanians get wrong is the idea that post- 
Symbolic Real, in the form of the object (a) represents a break from the Symbolic, 
while in reality, it is the Symbolic itself that produces this external element. Lacan hints 
at this logic by arguing that the object (a) is only a semblance; however, Zizek and oth- 
ers confuse this object with the Real itself. Moreover, within Lacan’s discourse of the 
university, it is Symbolic knowledge, which is placed in a position of agency, that places 
the object (a) in the place of the Other. In other terms, the escape from the Symbolic 
is a lure produced from within the Symbolic. 

In his insightful The Politics of Dissatisfaction, Todd McGowan follows Zizek in 
opposing a Symbolic society of prohibition to the current society of enjoyment, 
and like Zizek, he believes that solution to the deadlocks of our society is to affirm 
our partial enjoyments and to engage in a totalizing fight against global capitalism 
(193). However, I argue that this type of totalizing rhetoric renders all real pragmatic 
action impossible and functions to debase the slow progress of postmodern social 
movements. 

This reference to the “desert of the real” comes from Baudrillard, and it shows how so 
much of this movie relies on decontextualized philosophical arguments. 

Lacan argues that in the ancient world and the discourse of the master, it is always the 
slave who knows, and the master who must steal the fruits of this knowledge (Lacan, 
The Other Side 21). 


Chapter 8 


. One of the goals of this chapter and book is to rethink the theory of social construc- 


tion and to remove it from the way that it is often now used as a form of individual, 
self-reflexive, identity formation. 


. One of the problems with past theories of modernity and postmodernity is that they 


set up a false opposition between individuals and social movements. My argument is 
that individuals still matter in social formations, but individuals must take on a social 
mode of consciousness. 
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. Following Marx, I posit here that modern capitalism undermines all fixed and stable 


traditional values, beliefs, and hierarchies; however, this modern movement of 
nihilism always supplements itself with a return to premodern hierarchies. 


. As I have argued throughout this book, not only do academic theorists tend to ignore 


current and past social movements, but they tend to hold onto the fantasy of a total 
struggle against a totalizing system. 


. I discuss these totalizing academic gestures in chapters 3-7 of the present work. 
. In his book Violence, Slavoj Zizek offers a sustained critique of the need to act, and 


instead he argues that we must delay action, and continue to think and critique (6-7). 


. The original version of my critique of Bracher’s work appeared in JAC: Journal of 


Advanced Composition. 


. Bracher’s analysis, and most other academic theories concerning social change, does 


not account for the way a teacher’s professional status may affect how he or she teaches. 
For instance, nontenured faculty who are evaluated primarily by their students may 
have a stronger concern for not alienating or pushing their students. 


. Throughout his work, Zizek also makes the claim that people do not change because 


of rational arguments or better information. Following the work of Peter Sloterjijk, 
Zizek posits that people with racist viewpoints know that they are racist, but they 
either enjoy their racism or choose to be racist anyway (Zizek, Tarrying 214). 

For a similar argument on the pedagogy of affect, see Lynn Worsham, “Going Postal: 
Pedagogical Violence and the Schooling of Emotion.” 

One can posit that affect most often involves symbolic interpretations that have been 
repressed; in other words, emotions appear to be private, but their origin is often 
social. 

In my Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance, | articulate many of the negative effects of 
basing education and culture on empathy. 

While it is risky to generalize about students, I believe it is essential to take a critical 
perspective on how we often idealize or ignore our students. 

One reason why many people shy away from calling into question the role of emotions 
in progressive social processes is that people want to avoid seeming impersonal or 
against what is often coded to be feminine affects. 

Although Bracher complicates his promotion of affect in education, his work does 
tend to follow the same turn to affect that I have located in Zizek’s work and many 
other post-Lacanians. Moreover, the fact that these emotions are shaped by unconscious 
ideologies shows how the Symbolic order produces its own Other and limit in the form 
of affects that appear to go beyond the Symbolic. 

Bracher’s use of schemas can be compared to Lacan’s idea that meaning is always an 
Imaginary organization of a whole that is greater than the sum of the pieces. In this 
gestalt structure, the Imaginary totality of the body in the mirror image becomes the 
model for the Imaginary totality of a body of knowledge. 

For more on how American farm subsidies increase African poverty, see “Trade, Not 
Aid: Farm Protectionism Threatens Farms in Africa, Wallets in America, and Lives 
everywhere?” 

To see what students think about taxes and government programs, I have been having 
them answer anonymous surveys for the last several years, and I am always surprised 
regarding their limited knowledge of how the government actually uses taxes. 

Lacan’s “Intervention on Transference” offers an effective introduction to how psycho- 
analysis helps people to see their roles in the structures that oppress them. 

The risk of using fictional texts to teach anything about the social realm is that fiction 
always confuses the border between the real and the fake; moreover, as we shall see, 
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fictional texts allow for diverse ethical loopholes. After all, one can always say, it was 
just a story, or just a character, or just joke. 

I discuss this strategy in Chapter 1 of Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance. 

In English translation, the best sources for Lacan’s theory of knowledge is in his seminars 
The Other Side of Psychoanalysis and Encore. 

While Lacan clearly engages in an antihumanist rhetoric, I want to reclaim secular 
humanism as an alternative tradition to religious ideologies. 

This notion of changing social systems within the restraints of social structures 
combines critical notions derived from Foucault and Gramsci; however, to articulate 
more fully this argument would require the writing of another book. 

In his seminar Encore, Lacan continues to work out his logic of the four discourses 
and the idea that knowledge is placed in the position of truth in the discourse of the 
analyst. He also asserts that knowledge is here separated from the master signifiers of 
idealization and identification. 

One of Lacan’s main critiques of other forms of psychoanalysis is based on the idea 
that instead of deidealizing the analyst, the analyst desires to be placed in a position 
of idealization and identification. In this context, the transference is never dissolved 
and is constantly being reinforced by the analyst. This same type of relation occurs 
in educational situations where the teacher desires to be the One who knows. 
Lacan ends his key seminar, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, by 
arguing that analysis must work to separate the object that causes desire from the 
signifier of identification. In other terms, psychoanalysis functions through 
disidentification. 

Throughout his work, Henry Jenkins returns to this concept of collective intelligence, 
and they way people use distributive knowledge to pool their information. 
Throughout his The Lacanian Left, Yannis Stavrakakis returns to the idea that the Left 
has failed to base their politics on questions of enjoyment, while the Right has been 
able to manipulate people by feeding into their desires and fears. The problem with this 
analysis is that it sees unconscious affects as the only possible form of effective social 
bonds. 

In their work, Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe offer one of the best criticisms of 
this radical investment in totality. 

Zizek’s Marxism is Hegelian because he tends to downplay Marx’s stress on the material 
relations of production in order to focus on Hegel’s theory of the rational and universal 
state. 

The main focus of Zizek’s critical attack here is Ernesto Laclau’s conception of antiessen- 
tialism and the democratic linking of equivalent social movements. This debate is later 
taken up throughout the collection, Contingency, Hegemony, Universality. 

Laclau argues that Zizek’s investment in an undefined global struggle against global 
capitalism and liberal democracy results in an empty politics (290). 

Zizek’s conception of the death drive and universal negativity often leads him to claim 
that the best thing for the political Left to do now is do to nothing. 

In the final chapter of this book, I will show how Laclau falls back into the automod- 
ern discourse of the university. 

As Zizek himself has argued, the problem of modernity is the lack of knowledge and 
the desire to produce knowledge, while in postmodernity, there is so much knowledge 
that we don’t know what to do with it. Fundamentally, social knowledge allows us to 
anticipate our encounter with others, and this way the obsessional replaces the desire 
of the Other with the demand of the subject. 
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Lacan reads Hamlet as an obsessional figure because not only is his desire defined by 
his dead, ideal father, but at the start of the play, he already knows who has committed 
the crime and what the resolutions should be. Hamlet’s problem is not that he does not 
know, like Oedipus; instead, he knows too much, and must find a way of dealing with 
the knowledge and demand he cannot control. 

In Encore, Lacan posits that all we have is discourse, and thus human reality is always 
experienced within Symbolic structures. 

While Laclau tends to argue that every social order has to rely on a negative object 
to unify diverse interests, I posit that this form of negative bonding through scape 
goating needs to be avoided. 

Throughout his work, Zizek shows a compulsive return to the question of anti- 
Semitism, which I believe shows his ambivalent relation to the Jewish question. On the 
one hand, he is quick to critique the fantasy of the Jewish Plot; yet, he can’t stop returning 
to this example. Like a repressed object of fixation or a sinthome, anti-Semitism allows 
him to tie together his thoughts through the presence of a hated object, which is also 
an object of enjoyment. 

Lacan argues that the pervert tries to prove the existence of the social Other by 
provoking the representative of the law and by trying to force all of his enjoyment 
into the Other. For example in many perverse role-playing situations, someone wears 
the markers of an authority figure, but this social law is sexualized. In the case of 
obsessional neurosis, the sexualization of the law occurs on the level of thoughts and 
fantasies. 

While at the start of Bodies That Matter, Judith Butler argues against the interpretations 
of her notion of gender performance, which stress the individualistic and conservative 
aspects of her discourse, I still see no way that she can escape from these criticisms. 

In his debate with Judith Butler over the question of whether sexual difference 
belongs to the Real or does it belong to the contingent Symbolic constructions of 
gender differences, Zizek affirms that for him, sexual difference is a division in the 
Real, and thus it is not based on historically constructed social differences (Zizek, 
Contingency, 120). 


Chapter 9 


. I will be arguing here that the particular example of the University of California relates 


to many other institutions of higher education, and these connections are born out by 
national studies. 


. My use of secular humanism may shock some academic thinkers who are used to the 


postmodern critique of modern humanism. However, my strategy is to show how this 
tradition offers an effective counter to the religious model of social history. 


. In rejecting the idea of an external force or predetermined model of history, I am mov- 


ing away from both a religious and Marxist understanding of social change. 


. In The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, Lacan shows why for Freud, free 


association is never based on chance, and instead each association is related to a net- 
work of signifers that has to be discovered through analysis. 


. In modern economics, the idea of the invisible hand mediating the individual actions 


of isolated capitalists reveals the desire for some Big Other who secretly controls the 
system. This Other is derived from the infantile dependence on parents, and this 
dependence is later translated into the belief in a god. 
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. One problem with the notion of socialization that Iam employing here is that it gives 


the impression that the people involve have no choice; however, I argue that there is 
always an individual choice to conform to the socialization process. 


. Lexplore Zizek’s take on progressive academics in Chapter 4 of the present work. 
. In Integrating Hypertextual Subjects, | also develop the idea that our universities are 


symptoms of the automodern combination of individual autonomy and technological 
automation. 


. Throughout The Other Side of Psychoanalysis, Lacan argues that our society is currently 


structured by the discourse of the university where knowledge is placed in a position 
of agency. 

Some recent books that cover the corporatization of the university are Randy Martin, 
Chalk Lines: The Politics of Work in the Managed University; Geoffry D. White (Editor), 
Campus, Inc.: Corporate Power in the Ivory Tower; Cary Nelson, Will Teach for Food; 
Sheila Slaughter and Larry L. Leslie. Academic Capitalism: Politics, Policies, and the 
Entrepreneurial University; Lawrence Soley, Leasing the Ivory Tower: The Corporate 
Takeover of Academia. 

Cary Nelson, the current president of the American Association of United Professors, 
has been very effective at advertising the problems of this job market in the humani- 
ties. However, very little has been done to change this situation. 

For more on the academic job market, see American Historical Association, “Who Is 
Teaching in U.S. College Classrooms? A Collaborative Study of Undergraduate 
Faculty”; “AAUP Statement from the Conference on the Growing Use of Part-Time 
and Adjunct Faculty”; Ernst Benjamin, “Faculty Appointments: An Overview of the 
Data”; John Guillory, “The System of Graduate Education. Conference on the Future 
of Doctoral Education”; Cary Nelson, Will Teach for Food; Gary Rhoades, Gary, 
Managed Professionals: Unionized Faculty and Restructuring Academic Labor; Eileen 
Schell, Gypsy Academics and Mother-Teachers: Gender, Contingent Labor and Writing 
Instruction. 

One reason why universities stress graduate education is that when these students earn 
their PhDs, they go out in the world and spread the reputation of the home institution. 
One of the problems with this idea is that it does not acknowledge that many students 
never get the jobs they are trained to pursue in graduate school. 

While I do believe that it is dangerous to rely on personal stories to examine a 
collective system, I will show how these accounts are backed by collective research. 
The workload of UC faculty has been documented in the state auditor’s report of 2001, 
which is available at: http://www.bsa.ca.gov/reports/summary.php?id=368 

In the 1980s, the UC system received over 50 percent of its funding from the state, now 
it is down to under 18 percent. 

While I have tended to concentrate on the larger cultural forces shaping auto- 
modernity, I have also tried to supplement this stress on impersonal forces with 
more personal and social factors. 

Here we see why a Marxist concentration on class will not solve many social injustices 
because class can hide the role of individuals exploiting abstract economic systems for 
their own personal gain. 

In several recent legal cases ruling against the UC system and in favor of workers fight- 
ing for higher salaries, the outside arbitrator has ruled that the university has the 
money to pay for these wage increases, but the UC system simply chooses to not make 
salaries a priority. 

Charles Schwartz, an emeritus professor of physics from UC Berkeley, has calculated 
that while the UC system claimed in 2007 that it cost about $17,000 a year to educate 
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an undergraduate, and the state only pays $10,000 and the student pays $7,000; 
however, Schwartz shows that the real cost to educate a single student is closer 
to $7,000. See “Financing the University,” at: http://socrates.berkeley.edu/~schwrtz/ 
Part_11.html. The reason why the University claims it costs so much to educate a 
single student is that they factor in the total cost for doing all types of research into the 
cost of education. 

This salary information can be found at: http://www.sfgate.com/cgi-bin/news/ 
casalary/uc?Submit=Page&agency=UC&otmax=&o=&term=law&sort=workplace& 
ord=ASC 

UCLA claims that 85 percent of its undergraduate budget goes to compensation. 

This study can be accessed at: http://chronicle.com/free/v50/i35/35a00101.htm 

In 2008, only 17 percent of the UC budget comes from the state, but the university 
argues that this is the only source for faculty and staff salaries. In other words, the 
educational mission is only 17 percent of what the university does. 

For more on the effect of the Bayh-Dole act on higher education, see Leonard Minsky, 
“Dead Souls: The Aftermath of Bayh-Dole.” 

The state audit of the UC system found that, “although the university’s primary 
mission is to teach and conduct research in a wide range of disciplines and to 
provide public services, it increased its expenditures for support staff salaries made 
out of its general operating funds at a greater rate than it increased its expenditures 
for academic staff salaries within instruction, research, and public service between 
1997 and 2001. Only 44 percent of its increase in salary expenditures during this 
time related to these academic salaries, while 56 percent related to support staff 
salaries. Moreover, the proportion of employees that the university hired in certain 
support classifications using general operating funds over the five-year period was 
much greater than those it hired in certain academic positions, despite its nearly 13 
percent growth in enrollment.” 

See “Fixing Faculty Salary Scale Is a High Priority” and “The Death of the UC Faculty 
Scale.” 

“The Death of the UC Faculty Scales” can be found at: http://academicsenate. 
ucdavis.edu/pdf/the_death_of_uc_salary_scales.pdf 

Many critical faculty and union groups have focused their attention on the Right-wing 
attack on academic freedom, but these same critics usually do not look at the broader 
institutional policies that undermine all aspects of academic life. 

The state audit of the UC workload can be found at http://www.bsa.ca.gov/reports/ 
summary.php?id=368 

For more on the use and effect of large lecture classes at universities, see Bellante, D. M. 
“A Summary Report on Student Performance in Mass Lecture Classes of Economics”; 
Glass, G. V. and Smith, M. L. “Meta-Analysis of Research on Class Size and 
Achievement”; Hill, M. C. Class Size and Student Performance in Introductory 
Accounting Courses: Further Evidence”; Jarvis, Tyler J. “Class Size and Teacher 
Effects on Student Achievement and Dropout Rates in University-Level Calculus”; 
Kennedy, P. E. and Siegfried, J. J “Class Size and Achievement in Introductory 
Economics: Evidence from the TUCE III Data’; Marsh, H. W., Overall, J. U., and 
Kesler, S. “Class Size, Students’ Evaluations, and Instructional Effectiveness.” 
McConnell, C. R. and Sosin, K. “Some Determinants of Student Attitudes toward 
Large Classes”; Raimondo, H. J., Esposito, L., and Gershenberg, I. “Introductory 
Class Size and Student Performance in Intermediate Theory Courses”; Smith, M. L. 
and Glass, G. V. “Meta-Analysis of Research on Class Size and Its Relationship to 
Attitudes and Instruction.” 
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The UC lecturers’ contract can be found at: http://atyourservice.ucop.edu/employees/ 
policies_employee _labor_relations/collective_bargaining_units/nonsenateinstructional_ 
nsi/mou/index.html 

As I have argued throughout this book, most academic accounts of social change 
neglect the ways actual social movements function and advance. 

Most writing programs are housed within English departments, and the writing 
faculty members are often treated in a debased manner. In fact, over 80 percent of the 
people teaching writing in American universities are nontenured. For more on this 
situation, see Michael Murphy, “New Faculty for a New University: Toward a Full-Time 
Teaching-Intensive Faculty Track in Composition.” 

While most people I know who work in English departments constantly complain 
about their work environment, I rarely encounter complaints in my own program. 

In The Problem with Diversity, Walter Ben Michaels reiterates this claim that radical 
academics only deal with racism and sexism and not economic inequality. 

Very few people want to defend institutional policies like affirmative action, but the 
same people want to have a more diverse and equal society. 

In my chapter on Zizek, I show how this concentration on the later Lacan produces an 
antisocial and libertarian message. 

In the second chapter of this work, I offer a critique of cultural studies and the stress 
on automodern individualism. 

Much of Lacan’s early work is centered on a critique of the Imaginary order of identi- 
fication and idealization and what he calls the American way of life. 

Through out his work, Laclau uses Lacan’s theories to argue that social movements are 
constructed out of contingent coalitions, and these social forces are never complete or 
whole. 

For studies on student evaluations, see d’Apollonia, Sylvia and Philip C. Abrami. 
“Navigating Student Ratings of Instruction”; Edmundson, Mark, “On the Uses of a Liberal 
Education”; Goldman, Louis, “The Betrayal of the Gatekeepers: Grade Inflation”; Haskell, 
Robert E. “Academic Freedom, Tenure, and Student Evaluation of Faculty: Galloping 
Polls in the 21st Century”; Hocutt, Max O. “De-Grading Student Evaluations: What’s 
Wrong with Student Polls of Teaching”; McKeachie, Wilbert J. “Student Ratings: The 
Validity of Use”; Marsh, Herbert W., Lawrence A. Roche. “Making Students’ Evaluations 
of Teaching Effectiveness Effective: The Critical Issues of Validity, Bias, and Utility”; 
Meier, Robert, John EF. Feldhusen. “Another Look at Dr. Fox: Effect of Stated Purpose for 
Evaluation, Lecturer Expressiveness, and Density of Lecture Content on Student Ratings”; 
Peterson, Donovan. “Legal and Ethical Issues of Teacher Evaluation: A Research Based 
Approach”; Sacks, Peter. Generation X Goes to College; Trout, Paul. “How to Improve 
Your Teaching Evaluation Scores Without Improving Your Teaching”; Wilson, Tom C. 
“Student Evaluation-of-Teaching Forms: A Critical Perspective.” 

While I do not think most tenured faculty think twice about this use of student evalu- 
ations to judge nontenured faculty, these tenured faculty members still perpetuate this 
destructive system. 

This structure of having nonexperts judge teachers is a symptom of the general 
tendency we find in automodern new media where online sites serve as a social space 
for individual criticism and discontent. While we should not rule out the possibility 
that some of these sites do play an important social role, what we often find in higher 
education is that students use these Web-based forums to complain about their teachers, 
and one of the problems with this system is that the complaints are never taken seri- 
ously, and the complainers never organize to change what they dislike. For example, 
at UCLA, there is a highly popular online site where students rank, rate, and discuss 
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their teachers. On one level, we can read this site as a populist democratic forum 
where the people get to speak back to the powerful in a safe and anonymous way. Yet, 
on another level, we can read these sites as containers for discontent, and therefore 
even though students may complain about the pure quality of their education, these 
complaints never result in any changes. 

In fact, it is unclear who reads these sites, but a close look at what students tend to 
say on the UCLA forum does provide several insights. First of all, most comments 
are centered on how to get a good grade and what teachers should be avoided if one 
wants to maintain a high grade point average. These types of comments show how 
students often see college as a stepping-stone and a process that should be efficiently 
managed with the lowest level of effort and cost. This emphasis on the modern values 
of efficiency and working for the future are combined with the automodern desire 
for total free speech and self-expression. In fact, the comments are often highly per- 
sonal and usually are dependent on what grade the students got in the course they 
are critiquing. It is also important to stress that any student can write a review of any 
faculty member, and one can write more than one review of the same teacher if one 
chooses. 

This site and others like it are highly unscientific, and yet students often base their 
expectations of a course on the comments that are provided through this forum. For 
example, one of my students used the formal student evaluation in order to complain 
that the online forum led him to believe that everyone gets an “A” in the course, but he 
did not receive this grade. In other words, since he had read on the informal site that 
everyone gets an “A”, he came into the class with this expectation, and then he wrote a 
negative formal review of me because he did not get what he expected. 

There have been many studies recently examining the use of ranking systems for colleges 
and universities. For example, see Boyer, Ernest L. “Considering College Quality”; 
Crissey, Michael, “Changes in Annual College Guides Fail to Quell Criticisms on Their 
Validity”; Gottlieb, Bruce, “Cooking the School Books: How US News Cheats in 
Picking Its Best American Colleges”; Kersten, Glenn. “Grading on the Curve: College 
Ratings and Rankings”; Levin, Shirley. “Ignore College Ranking: Become an Educated 
Consumer”; Sharp, William, “Building Reputations: How the Game Is Played.” 

I have found that most accounts of contemporary students are either naive celebra- 
tions or total denouncements. What we need is a more interactive and diverse repre- 
sentation of how students are experiencing higher education. 

However, when I do tell my students that when they graduate and go to work or grad 
school, they are going to be required to think, write, and speak in an effective manner, 
they often respond that besides the few small classes they have taken, the university has 
not prepared them for the future. In response to this acknowledgment of the impor- 
tance of small classes, I tell them that most of these classes are taught by untenured lec- 
turers who are not hired for their research and are judged mostly by their student 
evaluations. Students almost always reply to this fact by indicating that they had no 
idea that anyone teaching their courses was not a tenured professor. 

One reason why students do not know this is that the university continues to hide 
the presence of the people (lecturers and grad students) teaching a majority of 
undergraduate courses. For instance, I recently went on a campus tour at UCLA for 
prospective students, and when I asked the tour leader who teaches most of the 
undergraduate courses, the guide quickly affirmed that tenured professors teach all 
undergraduate courses. I then asked what the average class size was, and the guide 
said, it was 50 students for the first two years and 20 students for the next two years. 
These statistics are blatantly false, but this is what the student guides are told to say. 
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In his book Populism, Laclau stresses how particular demands of a social group are 
often directed toward the necessary, but impossible goal of full social justice. In other 
words, particular demands continue to expand to the point that they ask for a restruc- 
turing of the larger social order. 

In fact, one reason why universities charge so much money for an undergraduate 
education is that they make these students pay for all of the other activities that 
occur on campus. 


Chapter 10 


. To trace the history of the Zizek-Laclau debate, one can first look at the collection of 


essays, Contingency, Universality, and Hegemony. Laclau later responded to Zizek’s 
responses in his book On Populist Reason, which prompted Zizek to write, “Against the 
Populist Temptation,” Laclau then wrote, “Why Constructing a ‘People’ is the Main 
Task of Radical Politics,” and Zizek responded with, “Schlagend, aber nicht Treffend!” 
and sections from In Defense of Lost Causes. 


. We shall see while Zizek often repeats an Orthodox Marxist discourse, he also transforms 


this tradition through his “ironic” use of Hegel and Lacan. In this structure, he oscillates 
between repeating Lenin and giving Lenin an antimaterialist twist. For instance, 
In Defense of Lost Causes, he posits that just as the key to a dream is the dream work as a 
formal process of distortion, class conflict as a driving force of history means that there 
is always a formal distortion to every representation (In Defense of Lost Causes, 288). He 
thus often uses familiar political terms but in a very unfamiliar way. 


. We can relate this identification with the object of exclusion as the central way that the 


discourse of the analyst determines the discourse of postmodern social movements. 
For example, Lacan posits that by not speaking, the analyst represents the limit of the 
Symbolic order of language, and by not engaging in a face-to-face dialogue, the analyst 
is positioned as the excluded object of the Imaginary relation. The analyst also 
becomes a mirror that reflects the subject’s loss, and here we see how analysis clears a 
space for the presence of absence. It is also important to note that throughout his 
career, Lacan positions himself as the excluded object of the analytic world. For 
instance, in the first chapter of The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, he 
continually returns to Lacan’s positioning of himself and the analyst in the place of an 
excluded object or lost cause. 


. Lanalyze this dialectical structure of Obama’s campaign in Chapter 7 of the current work. 
. One reason why Obama only had moderate support in the African-American com- 


munity during the first phase of his campaign was that he did not tie himself to the 
more known and radical black political figures. 


. Laclau’s notion that the object (a) represents the impossible fullness of the lost Real 


confuses the Imaginary fantasy of closure with the Real, which lacks nothing. This the- 
oretical confusion results in his inability to remove Imaginary idealization and rivalry 
from his structures. 


. Zizek’s work shows a strange fascination with anti-Semitism, which often functions as 


his fetish, in the sense that this “ultimate example” blocks further analysis, and it is 
always ready to be employed. 


. At the end of The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis, Lacan posits that 


analysis is itself based on keeping a distance between the empty signifier and the object 
(a), and what happens in Fascism and hypnosis is that these two entities are confused 
(273). 
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. L realized how regressive and infantile the idealization of Obama was when during a 


psychoanalytic conference on politics, I dared to call into question some of his policy 
ideas, and people responded with great anger and dismay. 

In The Other Side of Psychoanalysis, Lacan argues that in the discourse of the university, 
the hidden master in the form of the repressed master signifier, represents the truth of 
the discourse of the university (183). 

Even though Obama was usually careful to say that his campaign was not about him 
but about his supporters, this negation only served to heighten the idealized relation 
between Obama and his followers. 

Lacan defines the discourse of the university as the discourse of more or less accept- 
able exploitation (The Other Side, 178). 

In The Future of an Illusion, Freud stresses the way we place our leaders in the position 
of being the helping parent, while we regress to being the helpless infant. 

I can imagine Zizek responded to my criticism by stating that of course he stresses the 
barred Other and the barred subject; however, my point it that he does not tie this 
acknowledgment of lack to the positive social bond of progressive social movements. 
Zizek’s abstract and universal vision of capitalism reflects on his interest in science 
fiction as a representation of the spectral presence. 

Throughout On Populist Reason, Laclau uses his model of hegemony to explain both 
progressive and conservative causes. 

The last chapter of Lacan’s Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis is based on the 
idea that the psychoanalyst must keep the signifier of the ego ideal separated from the 
object as the cause of desire. 

While Laclau does try to move away from Freud’s model of idealization, he never fully 
distinguishes between the object and the empty signifier, and therefore he regresses to 
an identification between the object and the ego ideal. 

Zizek’s In Defense of Lost Causes stresses the role of enthusiasm (108-9, 115-16) and 
enjoyment (100-101) in effective political movements. 

I discuss Zizek’s theory of the act in Chapter 8 of this book. 

In Chapter 7 of this current work, I outline the structure of this obsessional discourse. 
In his The Lacanian Left, Yannis Stavrakakis continuously returns to this need to stress 
the role of enjoyment and affect in progressive politics. 

While this chapter focuses on the United States, many of the issues discussed do affect 
many other political systems. 

The Pew Research Institute’s Report, “Internet's Broader Role in Campaign 2008,” 
states that 24 percent of voters surveyed claimed that they learned something about a 
candidate from the Internet. The same report found that 42 percent of young adults 
between the ages of 18—29 received information about candidates from the Web. 
According to the Pew Internet and American Life Project report, “Networked 
Families,” 25 percent of the surveyed adults report that their use of the Internet reduces 
the amount of time they spend watching television (27). 

The problem with the American campaign finance system is not only that politicians 
who receive money from special interests tend to support those interests, but the same 
politicians who want to be re-elected become dependent on these outside sources of 
money. 

There has been much written about how the financing of political campaigns have 
blocked effective healthcare reform. A New York Times article, “THE HEALTH CARE 
DEBATE: SPECIAL INTERESTS; Health Care Bills Bring Benefits For Some Specific 
Constituents,” reveals how healthcare legislation is always used to provide funding for 
powerful special inertest groups. 
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The Physicians for a National Health Program web site (http://www.pnhp.org) offers a 
wide range of material documenting the ineffectiveness of the U.S. system. This source 
also provides important information on other systems that do work. 

For an in-depth discussion of the way campaign donations shape healthcare policy, 
see The Washington Post’s special series on campaign finance at: http://www. 
washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/politics/special/campfin/campfin.htm. 

The New America Foundation report, “New Report Shows Impact of Employer Health 
Care Costs on Global Competition and U.S. Jobs,” details how the American healthcare 
system undermines its global trade advantages. 

For more on the powerful pharmaceutical lobby, see “Drug Lobby Second to None: 
How the pharmaceutical industry gets its way in Washington.” 

While the global financial crisis that started in 2008 may change the popular opinion 
about government regulation and intervention, many politicians are still tied to the 
financial corporate interests. 

The 2008 government bailout of the financial industry is perhaps the best example of 
how USS. political system is designed to deregulate the market and help protect the 
wealthiest corporations. In fact, the biggest contributors to both presidential campaigns 
in 2008 were the financial security firms. 

One way of understanding the effects of this binary system is to look at the role of 
political differences in Laclau’s structure because he shows how this oppositional order 
relies on the need for an idealized self and a hated Other. 

The Public Action Campaign Fund is one of the leaders in promoting the idea of 
the public financing elections. There information is available at: http://www. 
publicampaign.org/. 

For a detailed analysis of the Buckly v. Valeo ruling, see the Hoover Institute’s conser- 
vative analysis at: http://www.campaignfinancesite.org/court/buckley1.html. 

While there has been much written on how new media makes it easier to spread 
information and research candidates in political campaigns, very little has been 
written on using the Internet to change the entire U.S. campaign system. 

For more on people not watching commercials, see “New, Grimmer Data on Zapping 
Ads.” 

As an Annenberg survey has shown, while 89 percent of responders claim that they use 
television as their primary source for political information during the 2008 presiden- 
tial campaign, 42 percent report that they get information from the Internet. For more 
details on this survey, see, “Internet as Political Information.” 

In Born Digital, John Palfrey and Urs Gasser discuss the many ways the political 
campaigns have been changed by new media; however, like most everyone else writing 
on this subject, they do not offer a new form of political campaigns. 

Ralph Nader has been the poster boy for the outside political candidate who ruins 
the chances of viable candidates. The problem with this criticism is that Nader has 
much more effective and progressive policies, but his challenge to the two major par- 
ties undermined his ability to get his message heard by the majority of Americans. 
On OpenSecrets.com, we learn that the top donors to the Obama campaign were the 
University of California, Harvard University, Goldman Sachs, Microsoft, Google, JP 
Morgan, Citigroup, Sideny Austin LLP, Stanford University, and Time Warner. 

I consider the seven hundred billion dollar bailout as the biggest governmental finan- 
cial scandal of all-time. It was clear from the start that the government was simply giv- 
ing the banks money with no oversight and no requirements. The banks then turned 
around and bought governmental bonds and paid out huge compensation packages. 
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As I have argued throughout this book, the potential for using online networks to 
establish social movements is often undermined by the appropriation of new media for 
personal purposes. 

This stress on Symbolic knowledge over Imaginary relations shows why Lacan’s 
earliest works are so relevant for politics today. In opposition to Zizek and Jacques- 
Alain Miller, I do not discount Lacan’s early stress on Symbolic mediation and 
overcoming Imaginary resistances. I also posit that Lacan’s later theory of knowledge 
shows continuity in his work, which uses the discourse of the analyst to place Symbolic 
knowledge in the position of truth. 

I discuss the return of racism in new media in Chapter 7 of the current work. 

In Teaching the Rhetoric of Resistance, | outline many ways teachers can use new media 
to teach in a more effective and progressive manner. 

The great tension between Obama’s new media grass roots organizing and the more 
traditional models of American politics became evident when after the election, there 
was a fight over who would control Obama’s extensive e-mail list. 

Toward the end of his campaign, Obama seemed obsessed about mentioning tax cuts, 
and while he did not want to focus on cutting taxes to the wealthy, he did incorporate 
the antitax rhetoric of the Right. 
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